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The German Reparations 
NeZotiations 


N accordance with the agreement made with Germany by the 
| five powers, France, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium and Japan, 
at Geneva on Sept. 16, 1928, for the setting up of a commission 
of experts to reconsider the problem of German reparations, the 
formal proposal to that effect was received from the German For- 
eign Office on Oct. 27. The German proposal further suggested 
that the experts be independent and serve purely as financial 
authorities not bound by fixed instructions from their governments. 
The immediate French response was that it was impossible for 
the experts to be politically independent, since whatever conclusions 
were reached would have to be accepted by the governments before 
they could be put into operation. Germany further asked that the 
experts should consider basically what Germany is able to pay; to 1 
which M. Poincaré answered that the basic consideration should be a 
the position of each country in regard to reparations. The question 
also arose as to the appointment of the experts. Should this be 
done by the governments of each interested country or by the Com- 
mission on Reparations? M. Poincaré desired the latter, but Ger- 
many, which has no representative on the commission, desired the 
former. An agreement regarding the committee of experts was 
reached on Dec. 12, and an official communiqué on Dec. 22 said: 

“After having received the adhesion of all the interested govern- 
ments M. Raymond Poincaré, President of the Council, and Herr 
von Hoesch, German Ambassadof, in examining the question of 
creating the committee of experts provided for in the decision of 
Geneva, Sept. 16, 1928, relative to a settlement of Toe have 
agreed as follows: 

“1. It is highly desirable in the general interest that, in addition 
to the experts to be designated by each of the six governments who 
participated in the. aforesaid decision at Geneva, citizens of the 
United States take part in the work of the committee of experts. 

“2, Following the example of the first committee of experts 
established in November, 1923, this committee should be composed 
of independent experts enjoying an international reputation and 
having authority in their own countries and not being bound by 
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instructions from their governments. The number of members 
will be two for each country. It is, however, understood that they 
may choose substitutes. 

“3. The committee shall meet provisionally in Paris as, soon as 
possible. Final decision on the place where they should meet 
definitely will remain with the committee. 

“4. The committee shall receive from the six governments con- 
forming to the accord of Geneva on Sept. 16 last a mandate ‘to 
make proposals for a complete and definite settlement of the prob- 
lem of reparations.’ These proposals should include the settlement 
of obligations which devolve from the treaties and agreements 
existing between Germany and the creditor powers. The committee 
will address its report to the governments which participated in the 
Geneva decision as well as to the Commission for Reparations. 

“5. The experts shall be nominated in the following manner: 
The experts of the creditor powers participating in the Geneva de- 
cision will be designated by the governments of these powers and 
named according to the convenience of these governments, by them 
or by the Commission for Reparations. The German experts will 
be named by the German Government. Measures will be taken by 
the six interested governments to determine the best method to 
assure participation by American experts.” 


GERMANY’S ABILITY TO PAY 


There was considerable disappointment in Germany that no 
reference was made in this notice to the importance of basing any 
decisions made on the ability of Germany to pay; but it was still 
hoped up to the appearance of the Gilbert report that this problem 
would underlie all the negotiations. Subsequent to this December 
repert it was understood that Emile Moreau of the Bank of France 
and M. Parmentier would be chosen as the French delegates to the 
commission, and on Dec. 31 Sir Josiah Stamp and Lord Revelstoke 
were appointed by Great Britain. 

On Dec. 22 also M. Poincaré issued the following note: “The 
government of the republic in a memorandum on Oct. 30, which 
will be published later, made known to the other creditor powers 
and Germany the conditions to which it will subordinate its ad- 
hesion to any project of settlement. The conditions are those 
which the Minister for Foreign Affairs set forth at the Geneva 
conference and which the Premier made known in his speeches at 
Chambéry and Caen.” In these speeches, the latter on Oct. 28, 
M. Poincaré made it clear that France would accept from Germany 
no payment smaller than that necessary to cover all war damage 
to French property plus the French debt to Great Britain and to 
the United States. In Great Britain the so-called Balfour principle 
had already stated that the British Government must receive from 












her continental debtors the amount she owes to the United States; 
and Italy has stated that she will take no less than will cover her 
debt to Great Britain and to the United States. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATION 


This brought up the question of the United States being repre- 
sented on the Commission, for in the mind of Europeans, in spite 
of President Coolidge’s assertion to the contrary, reparations are 
closely bound up with the payment of war debts to the United 
States. It is felt in France that the success of the experts wil pave 
the way for the ratification of the debt settlement. Therefore in 
accordance with the agreement among the six powers, after Presi- 
dent Coolidge had unofficially stated that there would be no objec- 
tion to American financial authorities serving on the commission, 
Sir Esme Howard rresented to Secretary Kellogg the request of 
the powers that the United States send delegates to the commis- 
sion, saying that the United States Government might appoint the 
delegates, but if the government was opposed to this, a committee 
of the six powers would make the choice. 

On Dec. 24 the Department of State gave out the official notice 
of our acceptance of this request: “The Secretary of State this 
afternoon informed Sir Esme Howard, the British Ambassador, 
that if the six governments desire American experts to serve upon 
the expert committee, the United States will have no objection. It 
is understood that the choice of these experts will be made and they 
will be appointed by other governments.” It was stated as probable 
that the choice of experts made by the powers would be submitted 
first to cur government before being finally decided upon, but it 
was not expected that objection would be made to any names sub- 
mitted. The entire course pursued by our government has been in 
accordance with the precedent set by Charles E. Hughes and by 
President Coolidge in their fermer negotiations with the members 
of the first Dawes committee in 1923. 

The subjects to be considered by the new Reparations Commis- 
sion, it was stated on Nov. 30, would be the “fixation of the number 
and amounts of annuities hereafter to be paid by Germany in com- 
plete and final liquidation of her debt to the allied and associated 
powers for costs arising out of the war; the form and terms in 
which indebtedness shall be expressed, and arrangements by means 
of which it may be capitalized and commercialized; adaptation of 
the Dawes experts’ plan to whatever final settlement may be recom- 
mended, including such changes in existing arrangements and 
organizations as may he found desirable for that purpose.” A 
month later Germany elaborated this further, citing six points to 
be discussed: . E 
1. Amount of annuities; 
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2. The number of years over which these annuities are to be 
paid; 

3. The protection clauses; ee 

4. The relation of reparations to interallied debts ; 

5. The relation of reparations to international commerce policies ; 

6. Commercialization of the debt. 


From the purely German point of view the chief aim of the com- 
ing survey will be to find some ground upon which the German 
annuities under the Dawes plan can be substantially reduced and 
to determine definitely the number of years over which the pay- 
ment of these annuities shall extend. 

In the light of these desires it was cabsiedeeadatan why the pub- 
lication on Jan. 1 of the annual report of S. Parker Glbert, Agent 
General for Reparations, should cause so much sharp criticism in 
Germany. The report in substance stated that “there can be no 
reasonable doubt of the capacity of the German budget to pay its 
part of the normal contribution laid down by the Dawes plan.” 
Mr. Gilbert also made it clear that the burden now laid on Germany, 
viz., the Dawes plan annuities of 2,500,000,000 marks (about 
$600,000,000), was not unreasonable compared with the burden 
other nations are bearing in liquidating the cost of the World War, 
and was one Germany would be able to meet. Neither this state- 
ment nor any of the facts adduced by Mr. Gilbert as to the amazing 
economic recovery in Germany give the Reich any basis for a large 
reduction of annuities. 

Although Mr. Gilbert criticized Germany at some length for its 
failure to stabilize the budget, he stated that its internal debt was 
less than $2,000,000,000 and that in view of the increasing produc- 
tivity of the German revenue, Germany herself would be able to 
subscribe largely to any loan floated to help commercialize the Ger- 
man reparations debt. The reichsmark, the report said, was now 
entirely stable, and the gold reserve of the Reichsbank was at its 
highest level. 


ANNUITIES PAID WITHOUT DIFFICULTY 


The report went on to show that Germany had been able in the 
past four years to pay the Dawes plan annuities with a certain 
amount of ease, and discussed the success which had attended the 
share contributed to the reparations sum by the railroads and in- 
dustrial enterprises. The report also removed any latent fear that 
may still have been entertained lest payment of such large sums 
into the capitals of the creditor nations would upset the currency. - 
The negotiations have been so skillfully conducted as in no way to 
interfere with currency stabilization. 

As a result of the Gilbert report, German experts on the commis- 
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sion are being told by the Reich exactly where Germany stands, 
and are being furnished with a statement of facts upon which 
Germany must base her negotiations. These are, according to a 
press dispatch of Jan. 4: 

1. Investigation and determination of whether the payments 
already made have been taken from German economic profits or 
from foreign loans. ; 

2. Abolition of the index on German prosperity. 

3. So long as Germany suffers from a shortage of capital the 
' transfer clause shall be extended so that no cash payments can be 
transferred. 

4. The granting of several years’ moratorium on the same basis 
as the Allies received from the United States. 

5. Repeal of the act which grants France and Great Britain 26 
per cent on reparations deliveries, because it is contrary to the 
spirit of the Dawes plan. 

6. Revision of the plan for deliveries in kind. 

7. Transfer protection shall be extended to deliveries in kind and 
the 26 per cent reparations payments. 

8. Abolition of control commissions. 

9. In fixing the final amount Germany must pay, the deliveries 
already made are to be considered at full value. 

10. International lowering of high tariff walls. 

In France the Gilbert report was received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm, since France has insisted all along that there is no basis 
for a reduction in the German annuities. Great Britain feels that 
the German position has up to this time been misrepresented to 
her, and that as a result of this report her share of the reparations 
as a!lotted by the commission should be increased. 

The American delegates to the conference, at this printing, have 
not yet been appointed. It is generally thought that Owen D. 
Young will be one of them. The official appointments are expected 
to be made almost immediately and it is hoped that the first meet- 
ing of the commission will take place not later than the first week 
in February. 





5. Parker Gilbert—Azent General 


of Reparations 
A Character Sketch 


By CATHERINE D. BOWEN 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, LAFAYETTE UNIVERSITY, EASTON, PA. 


spoken of by careful, thoughtful 

statesmen as “the constitution of 
Europe,” is to all appeararices, about io 
be remade. Readers of CURRENT HiIs- 
TORY need not be told that the economic 
recovery of Europe, which is approach- 
ing. the end of its first stage of con- 
valescence, grew out of the smooth work- 
ing of this much discussed plan. The 
work of General Dawes and his asso- 
ciates in formulating the plan is not to 
be underestimated; but when they packed 
their bags and returned to the United 


‘Ts Dawes Plan, which has been 


States, they had, after all, done nothing 
more than put on record their opinion 
as to how the first stage of economic re- 


covery could be brought about. They 
constructed the vehicle by which Europe 
was to travel the rough, hard road to 
financial stability; it remained to find a 
driver. A firm but facile hand was 
found to take up the reins. For four 
years Seymour Parker Gilbert, the Agent 
General of Reparations, directed the 
workings of the Dawes Plan to a con- 
clusion that certainly cannot fall far 
short of the highest hopes of its founders. 
He has guided the progress of the plan 
quietly, courteously and tactfully, but he 
has never allowed his vehicle to be 
crowded one inch from the straight high- 
way of progress. 

“This is no movie show. There are not 
going to be any photos of this job.” Thus 
did Parker Gilbert greet eager press pho- 
tographers on his arrival in Paris four 
years ago as Agent General of Repara- 
tions under the Dawes Plan—a statement 
in itself more photographic of character 
than any snapshot. A young man—only 
32 years old—tall, with the shoulders and 
forehead of a scholar, his persistent mod- 


esty puzzled the French reporters, and 
continued, for the ensuing four years, to 
bafile every newspaper man on the Con- 
tinent. 

Mr. Gilbert is a business man, in the 
best sense of the word, and he made the 
Dawes Plan an international business 
concern. The work of the Dawes experts 
has been the most significant factor in 
maintaining the peace of Europe since 
the signing of the Versailles Treaty; in- 
deed, if the treaty itself had been built 
along business instead of political lines, 
there would have been no need of a Dawes 
Plan. Under the plan, Germany’s cur- 
rency was stabilized, her budget balanced, 
her confidence restored. To the confu- 
sion of prophets, every payment of repa- 
rations has been promptly fulfilled and 
transferred to the creditor countries, by 
means of the Transfer Committee’s ma- 
chinery, without upsetting the balance of 
international trade. Without the plan, 
and the international good-will it re- 
stored, Locarno would have been incon- 
ceivable, and also Germany’s subsequent 
entry into the League of Nations. 

Seymour Parker Gilbert, for four years 
“economic dictator of Europe,” was born 
in Bloomfield, N. J. It was characteris- 
tic of him to choose modest Bloomfield 
as a birthplace; Bloomfield does not 
strive to appear in the journals of fash- 
ion or finance. His father was a familiar 
figure in New Jersey politics. There are 
no stories to tell of Gilbert’s boyhood; he 
grew up in the quiet, businesslike way in 
which he does everything else; went to 
grade school, and when he was 19 was 
graduated from Rutgers College, valedic- 
torian of his class. They tell me in 
Bloomfield that he used to walk about 
the streets with an open book in his hand, 
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reading. But that does not brand him 
as a pedant. Rather, he must have given 
something of the same effect John Mar- 
shall gave a hundred years ago, strolling 
about the streets of Richmond eating 
cherries out of his hat—to the envy and 
disgust of futile hustlers. Gilbert never 
took himself too seriously; the twinkle in 
his gray-blue eyes will tell you that. 
Books were to him what cherries were 
(at the moment) to the future Chief Jus- 
tice—food. Satisfying and pleasant, fill- 
ing a mind avidly curious, greedy for 
knowledge. 

A few years ago the president of 
Rutgers. told his freshmen not to be 
afraid of “the stigma of student.” He 
reminded them of the newly appointed 
Agent General of Reparations, making 
at 32 the satisfactory salary of $47,000 2 
year. And in college he was a “greasy 
grind.” Nothing of the “mucker pose” 
about this boy. Nothing, indeed, of any 
kind of pose. 


GILBERT’S RECORD AT THE U. S. TREASURY 


When he was graduated from the Har- 
vard Law’ School—cum laude, with a 
long supplementary list of scholarly 
honcrs—Gilbert practiced law in New 
York for three years. He wanted to get 
into the war, but he could not persuade 
the army that it needed a soldier with 
an appendicitis scar which would not 
heal. So in the Summer of 1918 he went 
down to Washington and joined Leffing- 
well, then Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in charge of fiscal affairs, as 
a member of the War Loan Staff. With 
others, he acted as legal counsel in con- 
nection with the Treasury’s war loan op- 
erations. After the armistice the per- 
sonnel of the War Loan Staff was re- 
duced, Gilbert became senior counsel, and 
finally Leffingwell’s chief support in all 
matters, fiscal, legal, administrative, 

Leffingwell retired, and Giltert, then 
27, took his place as Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. Next year he was pro- 
moted to be Under Secretary, second in 
command under Secretary Mellon. When 
he resigned to resume the practice of 
law he was 30, and could look back on. 
a career that a statesman of 70 might 


envy. 
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It is impossible to resist a comparison 
with Alexander Hamilton. Gilbert in 
some days out-Hamiltons Hamilton, 
who war 38 when he resigned as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Also, Hamilton 
faced a public debt of forty million, Gil- 
bert a reparations debt of eighty billion 
dollars. Gilbert might have made this 
comparison himself, looking out of his 
office windows at the statue of Hamil- 
ton just below. But he was too busy to 
look out of windows, or to look into 
himself. é 

Walter Phelps Stokes of The New 
York Times took the trouble to go down 
to the Treasury building and interview 
the night watchman as to Gilbert’s 
working hours. Mr. Stokes says: 

I got him to take out of his locker in 
the office of the captain of the watch, 
the dusty ledger in which are recorded, 
for better, for worse, all comings and 
goings outside of office hours. asked 
to see the record for the month of 
January, 1923, and I have the transcript 
before me. Of the 31 days of that 
month, including 4 Saturdays, 4 Sun- 
days, and 1 holiday—Gilbert worked in 
his office until after midnight on 15. 
“After midnight’’ is a conservative state- 
ment. Often he did not get away until 
2 or 2:30 in the morning, and this takes 
no account of the long hours he put in 
on Sundays when things were quiet. 

Gilbert never took any exercise, unless 
fishing is exercise. Occas‘onally he es- 
caped down the Chesapeake to Solomon’s 
Island to try his luck with the sea trout. 
True, he walked to and from work, strid- 
ing with his long-legged stride the ave- 
nues of Washington on a Winter’s day, 
hands deep in the pockets of a long over- 
coat. Gilbert is six feet tall, but his 
weight is deceptive; he looks thinner 
than he is; a passer-by would guess his 
weight at 150 pounds, but it is nearer 
180. 

Gilbert is Secretary Mellon’s -pol'tical 
step-child. Mr. Mellon was the first to 
recognize, not only the ability of the 
man, but his great services to the Treas- 
ury, particularly his capable handling 
of matters concerning the public debt. 
During the initial refunding period, Gil- 
bert’s services to the Treasury were al- 
most incalculable. In 1920, during the 
change of administration and co‘ncident 
political confusion, Gilbert kept the de- 
partment wheels rolling smoothly and 
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never swerved from the financial path 
to the political. His management of the 
Treasury’s fiscal operations during the 
ensuing three years has been extrava- 


gantly praised by the highest financial . 


authorities. Under Mr. Mellon’s d:rec- 
tion, Gilbert handled the program of 
meeting and spreading the maturities of 
the short-dated debt, showing the utmost 
skill in adjusting his plans to each new 
situation as it arcse. 


As AGENT GENERAL OF REPARATIONS 


When he left the Treasury, Gilbert 
rejoined Leffingwell in the law firm of 
Cravath & Henderson. The world let 
him alone for a year or two and he made 
money, and was on the way to much 
more of it when he was torn from his 
desk and the study of law t» be made 
Agent General of Reparations—barely 
was he given time to go down’ to Ken- 
tucky and marry Miss Todd before he 
was hurried off to Paris. In New York 
the young couple worried reporters by 
not arriving at the dock until seven min- 
utes before the Homeric sailed, but Gil- 
bert found time to tell them he believed 
the German loan would be floated suc- 
cessfully and that he was confident the 
Germans would do their part in car- 
rying out the agreement made with the 
Allies. 

So the bridegroom departed for the 
East. And what a hornet’s nest he sailed 
into! What a snarl to untangle! Every 
one on the Continent despaired of a solu- 
tion of the reparations problem. Even 
Poincaré had admitted this, when he 
agreed to the appointment of the Dawes 
and McKenna committees. It was Sec- 
retary of State Hughes who first sug- 
gested, in his famous New Haven speech 
of December, 1922, the Committee of Ex- 
perts. A year later Mr. Hughes’s ideas 
began to take definite shape when, after 
a protracted correspondence between Mr. 
Hughes and Lord Curzon, the Repara- 
tions Committee appointed the two Com- 
mittees of Experts. The first commit- 
tee (later called the Dawes Committee). 
after considering the problems of bal- 
ancing Germany’s budget and of sta- 
bilizing her currency, necessarily dis- 
cussed the question of reparations pay- 
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ments, and recommended the: so-called 
Dawes plan for systematizing those pay- 
ments within Germany, and making pos- 
sible their transfer to the creditor coun- 
tries. The experts’ plan, adopted almost 
immediately, was needed, as Gilbert him- 
self said, to bring order out of chaos 
and to provide a foundation for the 
peaceful reconstruction of Europe. 
“Order out of chaos”—chaos such as 
the world had never met. Europe ex- 
hausted, starving, full of hatred and dis- 
trust, was tortured in mind and sick in 
body. Those were the times when all 
the old tales about crazy exchange were 
true. In Germany, spending was the 
only way to save. Theoretical stabiliza- 
tion at one rentenmark for 1,000,000,000 
paper marks took place in November, 
1923, but no quotations of the new cur- 
rency were made internationally until 
the following June. _ You could, so to 
speak, pay your rent for five years with 
a pair of shoes; or pay off a mortgage 
with a cigarette. People lived from min- 
ute to minute, hopeless, without purpose, 
in a world that had become a bad dream. 


‘This was a situation that might cause 


any young man to lose his head, or at 
least to shake it and say, “Hopeless!” 
But from the day he arrived in his office 
in the Luisenstrasse, results proved Gil- 
bert’s character to be stronger than cir- 
cumstance. “A quiet temperament,” it 
was remarked at the time, “that gets 
things done by straight thinking and 
prompt application of ideas.” 

“There are plenty of international bar- 
gainers,” said a ccntemporary observer, 
one month after Gilbert's arrival in 
Berlin, “who are ready to push him into 
a corner if he lets them. Mr. Gilbert 
never seems to be aware of this.” 

At this time a fight was raging over 
the 26 per cent levy on German exports,* 


*In 1921 Great Britain began collecting its 
own reparations by means of a recovery 
act under which British importers of Ger- 
man goods paid 25 per cent of their value 
to the British Treasury, remitting 74 per 
cent to the German seller, who in turn 
reeovered from the German Government. 
Giibert realized this might interfere with 
the ab‘l ty of the Transfer Committee to 
perform its functions. On Mav, 1925. a new 
method was proposed by which German ex- 
porting firms delivered to the Reichsbank 
each month 30 per cent of the sterling pro- 
ceeds of their English business. 
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between Great Britain and France, on 
the one hand, and Germany, on the 
other. Gilbert notified the German Gov- 
ernment that the Agent General would 
hereafter make payment to Germany di- 
rect for sums refunded her nationals 
under recovery acts, instead of permit- 
ting her to deduct such amounts from 
her annuities. France was stiff and 
suspicious; so was Germany, until she 
discovered that the Agent General was 
only clarifying the situation and giving 
his office an authority without which 
the whole Transfer Committee would be 
useless. This was Gilbert’s first fight 
in Europe. It was a hard battle, and 
he won it. 

Early in January, 1925, all organiza- 
tions included under the Dawes Plan met 
in Paris. Gilbert presented his first ex- 
haustive program to the Reparations 
Committee. It satisfied everybody. He 
assured the world that “practically no 
obstacles have been encountered”—the 
Germans showed “every disposition to 
cooperate”’—“expenses did not exceed 
original provisions.” Europe was pleased 
that under the plan America would re- 
ceive 2% per cent of the German repara- 
tions payment to cover her damage 
award; pleased because America’s being 
in with an official percentage appeared 
to line her up with the Allies. 

The following June, Gilbert published 
his report on the first eight months of 
the plan. “Masterful,” Paul Warburg 
calls these now famous periodical re- 
ports, and recommends that all thought- 
ful people “study them, and pronounce 
their conclusions as frankly and bravely 
as he presents the facts.” Satisfied 
with results achieved, the June report of 
1925 is permeated with characteristically 
cautious Gilbertian optimism regarding 
the future. “The experts’ plan,” says 
the report, “proposed in effect an inter- 
national experiment of good _ will. 
Further progress depends upon the con- 
tinuance of mutual faith and confidence. 
It aims to remove from the field of con- 
troversy a subject which after all is 
largely economic in character, and to 
give a fair trial to methods of patient 
inquiry and quiet administration.” 

In the next report, made on Aug. 30, 
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1925, the Agent General admitted the 
crux of the problem to be, not whether 
Germany would or could pay, but wheth- 
er these huge payments could be made 
continuously against the normal balance 
of trade. Payment by delivery in kind 
became the mooted question. Would 
Germany’s creditors be long content to 
receive coal and coke? Would they ever 
consent to receive German goods, which 
ultimately must pay for the bulk of Ger- 
man reparations? “Much depends,” said 
the Agent General, “on the willingness 
of the creditor countries to receive Ger- 
man goods, particularly in the form of 
deliveries in kind. In the past, opposition 
to these deliveries on the part of domes- 
tic industries has greatly restricted the 
possibilities of direct reparations in the 
regions devastated by the war, and even 
now there are occasional indications of 
difficulties of this kind.” A smoothly 
working scheme was evolved which en- 
abled France (the chief objector) to ab- 
sorb this great bulk of German-made 
products without working a hardship 
upon national trade. In the second year 
of the plan nearly 54 per cent of Ger- 
many’s payments was made by deliveries 
of goods. These varied from coal to lion 
traps, dyestuffs to kitchen ranges, cir- 
cuit breakers for motorcycles to rosaries, 
candy-packing machines to Bavarian 
hops, bottle washers to trout spawn and 
cigar molds to cotton gins. Beer bottles 
went to Belgium, also caterpillar trac- 
tors, and 2,100,000 gold marks for the 
restoration of the Louvain Library! 


ADVANTAGES OF NEW REGIME 


“One is impressed,” wrote an onlooker, 
“with the advantages of Germany under 


the régime. She is like a cow provided 
with an excellent pasture and barn, and 
expected to give more and more milk for 
her masters. She is giving milk and is 
feeling better. In the nature of the slid- 
ing scales of the plan, the milk coming 
from her depends upon the state of her 
health. The real difficulty is whether 
the recipients of the milk will not suffer 
from indigestion. Germany can, pay as 
easily as the creditors can receive, and 
her part of the exercise is much better 
for the economic muscles.” 
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And the Transfer Committee, as doctor, 
had to apply preventive medicine. One 
German who, from the beginning, stood 
squarely behind Gilbert, was Dr. Hjal- 
mar Schacht, President of the Reichs- 
bank, a man of imagination with an in- 
ternational point of view, yet hard- 
headed enough to push his plans through 
over the heads of political prophets and 
quack doctors of finance who stood in 
the way of the diagnosis of the experts. 
The Reichsbank is itself different from 
anything on this side the water. Being 
president. of the Reichsbank is a little 
like being the head of the Federal Re- 
serve System. When we approach the 
Reichsbank we come to the first instance 
in history where a national financial 
system has been devised entirely by 
economists. All other national banks of 
issue were fathered by legislators, 

The Reichsbank is really international. 
Operated by Dr. Schacht and a managing 
board, there is a general council of 
seven: German and seven foreign mem- 
bers. The new Reichsbank currency, by 


the way, has never been below dollar 
par. The first glimpse the writer had of 
Dr. Schacht was a newspaper photo- 
graph in 1925. On the same page was a 
photograph of Gilbert, and the contrast 
was enough to make the innocent by- 


stander shiver. That Norddeutscher 
[North German], square head sloping 
out instead of in from the top of the 
skull to the back of the thick neck, 
those severe, square, bridged glasses, the 
massive shoulders and bristling collar 
points—surely that tough Holsteiner 
from the town of Tingleff would eat up 
the scholarly, thin young man so lately 
delivered into his hands. But Hjalmar 
Schacht is not a bit like that, and if he 
were, the Bloomfield boy is a match for 
him. 

One of the occasions on which Dr. 
Schacht and, indeed, most of financial 
Berlin, stood behind the Agent General 
was after his report on the first nine 
months of the third year of the plan. 
Having noted that Germany had weath- 
ered severe economic crises in the Winter 
of 1926-27 without the slightest jar to 
the Dawes plan payments, Mr. Gilbert al- 
lowed himself for the first time a severe 
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comment on Germany’s financial meth- 
ods. The rise in military expenditure, 
he said, had increased in four years more 
than 50 per cent; loans from America in- 
tended to be used for productive indus- 
trial purposes looking toward the recon- 
struction of Germany’s economy had 
been diverted to non-productive pur- 
poses; and the accounting system of the 
Berlin Ministry of Finance inspired any- 
thing but confidence. 

This warning to Germany to econo- 
mize, repeated in more urgent form the 
following Autumn, caused an interna- 
tional sensation. “Once in a while,” said 
a contemporary observer, “some one in 
a strategic position puts his finger on 
a sore spot within the body politic, and 
tremors radiate out through the unbe- 
lievably intricate tangle of nerves.” 

A general selling of German securities 
in Wall .Street followed this warning. 
The Berlin Boerse was also affected and 
the report supplied middle-of-the-road 
people like Dr. Schacht with a text to 
scold the offenders and an opportunity 
to tell Germany that she must not bor- 
row money for anything but the most 
pressing social and economic needs. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung declared that “Ger- 
many will never be permitted to object 
to the Dawes Plan, on the ground that 
the necessary reparation funds cannot 
be raised at home until a thorough house- 
cleaning is accomplished. If the contro- 
versy leads to restriction of the flow of 
foreign currency into Germany, our eco- 
nomic system will suffer.” Between 
1925 and the end of May, 1928, Germany 
borrowed $1,437,000,000. Of this 76.9 
per cent came from the United States. 
Germany spent this money freely on 
stadiums, theatres, parks, museums, 
swimming pools and like projects. In 
response to Gilbert’s warning, Germany 
established a Beratungstelle, or advisory 
council, which clamped the lid down on 
expenses. 


GERMAN ATTACKS ON GILBERT 


The German budget was held up that 
Autumn, pending Gilbert’s annual report. 
There was a proposal to cut the number 
of Reich office-holders—seen by official- 
dom as a concession to Gilbert—but the 
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Reichstag passed the salaries bill and 
murmurs against the Dawes officials 
grew louder. Not that the murmurs 
had before been absent, but the Agent 
General had ignored them. The extreme 
Nationalists were, however, the only 
group who consistently blamed Ger- 
many’s ills upon America. For instance, 


in the Summer of 1926 a German train 
was wrecked by criminal agency and 
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money out of the country. The humorous 
paper, Kladderadatsch, carried a picture 
of a child, labeled “German Industry,” 
sitting on the floor with a plate of por- 
ridge in its lap. A huge dog, “Dawes 
Plan,” had his nose in the porridge; and 
underneath was written, “How can this 
child thrive when the dog takes all the 
food?” 

The most extravagant demonstration 


The allied representatives of the Reparations Commission, known as the Dawes 


Committee. Ly RF. 


Parmentier, “France; 


Left to ricght: 


General Charles G. 


Flora and Dr. Pirelli, Italy; M. Allix and M. 
Dawes and Owen D. Young, U. S.; 


Sir 


Robert Molesworth Kindersley and Sir Josiah Stamp, England, and Emile Francqui, 


Belgium. 


A number of these experts have recently been appointed delegates to 


the forthcoming reparations conference 


many passengers were killed. Immedi- 
ately Count Reventlow, die-hard mili- 
tarist and spokesman for the ultra-reac- 
tionary Right, wrote in the chief Vol- 
kische organ: “Messrs. Stresemann, Marx 
and Luther, and beside them the parties 
which caused the adoption of the Dawes 
Plan, are guilty of having brought about 
conditions without which this calamity 
could not have occurred.” Another Ger- 
man paper criticized one of Gilbert’s 
early reports for “too much optimism,” 
and said that his vaunted achievements 
of equilibrium in the German budget and 
stabilization of German currency “had 
brought the German national economy 
to the brink of ruin.” 

Friday, May 13, 1927, was Black Fri- 
day on the Berlin Stock Exchange. 
Actually the panic was due to overspecu- 
lation, but a noisy few blamed it on Gil- 
bert, declaring that he had sent too much 


against Gilbert occurred in January, 
1928, staged, of course, by the extreme 
Nationalists. On the Kaiser’s birthday, 
before a crowd of 10,000 Berliners, the 
Agent General was hailed as the new 
Kaiser—to rule, not with crown and 
sceptre, but “with hat high and scissors 
for cutting coupons.” “We acclaim him,” 
shouted the orator, “as obedient subjects. 
Personally, we do not care a rap for him, 
and are not inimical to him.” It is sig- 
nificant that the speechmaker could not 
rouse himself to a more telling abuse. No- 
body ever made a malignant personal at- 
tack upon Gilbert. There is simply noth- 
ing to attack in a man so modest as he. 
No one took this demonstration seriously. 
Attacks upon the extravagance of the 
machinery of the Dawes Plan were too 
palpably absurd. Any thoughtful German 
could compare Gilbert’s salary with the 
handsome allowance Wilhelm II is now 
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enjoying as the result of his compromise 
with the Reichstag, made not long before 
this demonstration took place, and won- 
der from which the German people has 
had a larger return for its money. The 
very essence of Gilbert’s character is the 
avoidance of extravagance—any kind of 
extravagance. Men who hate publicity 
are not often “spenders,” or careless of 
other people’s money. These traits sim- 
ply do not mix. The day he arrived in 
the Luisenstrasse Gilbert found more 
than a thousand offers from Americans 
wishing to help him distribute the mil- 
lions to be paid by Germany. He turned 
them all down, declaring that he wanted 
to accomplish his purpose with the min- 
imum of personnel. 

“Mr. Parker Gilbert,” wrote a British 
observer a year ago, “is an enthusiast.” 
He was an “enthusiast” for the Dawes 
Plan, but he was one of the first to see 
when its function was fulfilled and the 
situation began to demand more than the 
plan could contribute. “As the German 
foreign debt rises,” said Gilbert in June, 
1928, “the foreign investor is bound to 
ask with greater and greater insistence 
for a clear definition of the ultimate ex- 
tent of the reparations obligations. If 
this question is not answered in due time, 
it may be assumed that investors all over 
the world will become less willing to lend 
their savings to Germany and will do so 
only at rates high enough to insure them 
against the uncertainties involved. In 
this sense, if for no other, the final de- 
termination of the reparations obliga- 
tions becomes a matter of growing prac- 
tical importance.” 


BUILDING A NEW PLAN 


The reparations problem “and the 
‘yroblems depending upon it”—in other 
words, the question of Allied debts to 
America; these are the questions which 
hold everything up, which caused Poin- 
earé to wave the bloody shirt and pe- 
riodically to recite the old poem of the 
impossible $32,000,000,000 London Agree- 
ment. Germany wants the “iron curtain” 
—the Allied occupation of the Rhine- 
land—lifted, and she does not want to 
wait for this evacuation until 1935, the 
date set by the Versailles treaty. “Well,” 
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says Poincaré, “we'll lift the iron curtain 
when we are assured of $187,000,000, 
plus the cost of reconstructing our 
devastated areas—between three and 
four billion dollars.” “And we,” says 
Balfour, “if we get our annual $180,000,- 
000 for our debt to the United States.” 
Italy wants $48,000,000 to pay Great 
Britain and America; Belgium $50,000,- 
000 for similar purposes. Calvin Cool- 
idge on Armistice Day, 1928, told the 
world that America refused to link war 
debts and indemnities; Herbert Hoover 
is committed to the same policy. 

Germany will not accept a settlement 
based on fear of her strength. She has 
set an example of economic recovery 
such as was never before seen in his- 
tory. The Commissioner of the Reichs- 
bank in his report, presented Dec. 20, 
1928, speaking of the noticeable improve- 
ment of the country over the four-year 
period of the Dawes Plan operations, 
says: 

There has been far-reaching reorgani- 
zation and rationalization of the indus- 
trial system of Germany. The standard 
of living of the masses has risen appre- 
ciably and a great part of the working 
class has again reached or surpassed the 
pre-war level. Marked fluctuations in 
the first few years have given place to a 
steady line of development, and increas- 
ing power of resistance is clearly re- 
vealed. 

As Mr. Gilbert foresaw, the Dawes 
plan has played its full part, and it is 
about to be replaced by a new agree- 
ment. An experts committee, recently 
appointed, is to make a complete and def- 
inite settlement of Germany’s repara- 
tions debt. 

Meanwhile, apart from his now fa- 
mous reports and throughout all interna- 
tional parleys, Seymour Parker Gilbert, 
the Agent General, keeps out of print. 
From Berlin to Paris, to London, to 
Brussels, to Rome, to America and back, 
“this practical young man with the eyes 
of a dreamer and the sensitive mouth of 
a scholar” (as Paul Warburg describes 
him), patiently journeys, arranging, ex- 
plaining, waiting, always with his ends 
clearly in view, always the “practical en- 
thusiast”—a young man who is making 
history. 





Freedom of the Seas the Crux of 
Disarmament 


The naval disarmament discussion, the issues arising out of the failure of 
the last Geneva Conference and the caustic criticism of the proposed naval 
agreement between Great Britain and France have brought forward the 
entire question of a maritime code and also an international agreement with 
respect to the reduction of naval armaments. In the judgment of many men 
of high standing in international affairs the crux of an agreement on naval 
disarmament is to be found in the solution of the problem of the freedom 
of the seas. 

Two articles on the subject, representing British and American stand- 
points respectively, are printed below. The first is by Wickham Steed, a lead- 
ing British authority on international affairs, who was at one time editor of 
the London Times; the other is from the pen of James Thayer Gerould of 
Princeton University, whose survey of international events each month is 
recognized as one of the outstanding regular features of this magazine. 

—Editor CURRENT HISTORY. 


IL—A British Point of View | 


By WICKHAM STEED 


A* times resounding phrases or “slo- 


gans” have their uses. They stir 

emotions and override doubt. If 
it be true that only argument can con- 
vince, it is equally true that feeling 
alone can supply motive power. It was 
feeling about “the freedom of the seas” 
that brought the American people into 
the World War. It was the moving sum- 
mons to “make the world safe for democ- 
racy” that helped to inspire their war 
effort. 

In Great Britain the latter “slogan” 
had a louder echo than the former. Ger- 
man propagandists had invoked “the 
freedom of the seas” long before Presi- 
dent Wilson defined its meaning in the 
second of his Fourteen Points and made 
it an American war aim. The text of 
this second Point is worth quoting, for 
it is not always remembered in its en- 
tirety. It ran: “Absolute freedom of 
navigation upon the seas, outside terri- 
torial waters, alike in peace and in war, 
except as the seas may be closed in whole 
or in part by international action for the 
enforcement of international covenants.” 

The qualifying clause which I have 


italicized had an important bearing upon 
the “freedom of the seas” controversy 
before the conclusion of the armistice 
and during the Paris Peace Conference, 
as may be seen from Chapter VI of the 
fourth volume of Colonel House’s “Jnti- 
mate Papers.” At the end of October, 
1918, Germany asked for an armistice 
and peace on the basis of President Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points and the principles 
laid down in his subsequent speeches. 
While President Wilson was willing to 
accept this basis, the European Allies 
were less willing. Their statesmen 
claimed that many of the Fourteen 
Points were so vague as to be practically 
meaningless. Therefore President Wil- 
son gave his assent to an official Ameri- 
can interpretation of them. On “the 
freedom of the seas’”” the authorized in- 
terpretation said: 

“This proposition [the second of the 
Fourteen Points] must be read in con- 
nection with No. XIV, which proposes a 
League of Nations. It refers to navi- 
gation under the three following condi- 
tions: (1) General peace; (2) A general 
war, entered into by the League of Na- 
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tions for the purpose of enforcing in- 
ternational covenants; (3) Limited war, 
involving no breach of international 
covenants. Under ‘1’ (general peace) 
no serious dispute exists. There is im- 
plied freedom to come and go on the 
high seas. No serious dispute exists 
as to the intention under ‘2’ (a general 
war entered into by the League of Na- 
tions to enforce international covenants). 
Obviously such a war is conducted 
against an outlaw nation and complete 
non-intercourse with that nation is in- 
tended. ‘(3)’ (a limited war, involving 
no breach of international covenants) is 
the crux of the whole difficulty. . The 
question is, what are to be the rights of 
neutral shipping and private property 
on the high seas during a war between 
a limited number of nations when that 
war involves no issue upon which the 
League of Nations cares to take sides— 
in other words, a war in which the 
League of Nations remains neutral? 
Clearly, it is the intention of the pro- 
posal that in such a war the rights of 
neutrals shall be maintained against the 


belligerents, the rights of both to be 
clearly and precisely defined in the law 
of nations.” 


REVISION OF MARITIME LAW 


Mr. Lloyd George flatly declined to 
accept the “freedom of the seas” point 
on any conditions. He insisted that it 
meant the destruction of the power of 
blockade, a power which Great Britain 
could not. forego unless and until the 
League of Nations were established and 
had become a reality. The British Gov- 
ernment therefore suggested a reserva- 
tion. President Wilson thought it so un- 
satisfactory that he authorized Colonel 
House to declare that, if the British 
would not-accept explicitly the principle 
of “the freedom of the seas” they could 
count upon the certainty that the United 
States would use its equipment to build 
up the strongest navy which its resources 
might permit, such a navy, indeed, as its 
people had long desired. . Colonel House 
informed the British Government in the 
plainest terms that there must be a re- 
vision of maritime law, and a guarantee 
that, in future wars, neutral trade 


should not be interfered with except in 
accordance with generally accepted and 
approved rules. He argued that the 
United States had gone to war with Eng- 
land in 1812 to uphold American rights 
at sea and had entered the Great’ Waz 
against Germany for the same purpose. 
He repeated emphatically that the Amer- 
ican people would not consent to allow 
the British Government, or any other 
government, to fix the terms on which 
American ships should sail the seas in 
peace or in war. He said frankly that 
the sole obstacle to Anglo-American 
friendship lay in British naval policy. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lloyd George still! 
refused to accept the principle of “the 
freedom of the seas” as one of the bases 
of the armistice. He declared: “I could 
not accept the principle of the freedom 
of the seas. It has got associated in the 
public mind with the blockade. It’s no 
good saying I accept the principle. It 
would only mean that in a week’s time 
a new Prime Minister would be here who 
would say that he could not accept this 
principle. The English people will ‘not 
look at it. On this point the nation is 
absolutely solid. It’s no use for me to 
say that I can accept when I know that 
I am not speaking for the British na- 
tion.” (The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House. Vol. IV, p. 189.) 

All Mr. Lloyd George would do was 
to state—and to confirm in writing— 
that at the Peace Conference the British 
delegation would “be quite willing to 
discuss the freedom of the seas in the 
light of the new conditions which have 
arisen in the course of the present war.” 
To this compromise Colonel House 
agreed; and, as a prospective solution of 
the difficulty, a formula was drafted 
combining a British proposal to abolish 
contraband of war with an American 
proposal to recognize the immunity of 
private property on the high seas, both 
of which had been put forward at The 
Hague Peace Conference in 1907. 

But at the Paris Peace Conference this 
formula was never discussed because 
President Wilson considered that “the 
freedom of the seas” would be insured, 
without specific provision, by the estab- 
lishment of the League of Nations “in 
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which there would be no neutrals.” Con- 
sequently, when the United States de- 
clined to enter the League and became 
prospectively neutral in regard to it, the 
controversy remained intact and, with it, 
all its inherent possibilities of estrange- 
ment between Great Britain and the 
United States. 


BALFOUR’S DECLARATION 


At the Washington Conference for the 
Limitation of Naval Armaments in No- 
vember, 1921, a solution was sought, by 
implication, though not explicitly, on the 
basis of Anglo-American naval parity. 
In his reply to the speech of Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes, Mr. (now Lord) Balfour 
was thought by the majority of hearers, 
of whom I was one, to have accepted un- 
reservedly, on behalf of Great Britain, 
the principle of parity with the United 
States both as regards battleships and 
cruisers. He spoke with deep feeling 
- and moved his. audience. Yet the official 
stenographic report proves him to have 
made a strong claim for special consid- 
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eration of British needs in respect of 
maritime communications, and to have 
declared that cruisers, other than battle- 
cruisers, were “matters for consideratior 
by technical experts.” His actual worus 
were: 

“The United States stands solid, im- 
pregnable, self-sufficient, all its lines of 
communication protected, doubly protect- 
ed, completely protected from any con- 
ceivable hostile act. * * * The whole 
configuration of your country, the geo- 
graphical position of your country, is 
such that you are wholly immune from 
the particular perils to which, from the 
nature of the case, the British Empire 
is subject. 

“Supposing, for example, that your 
Western States, for whose safety you 
are responsible, were suddenly removed 
10,000 miles across the sea; supposing 
you found that the very heart of your 
Empire, the very heart of this great 
State, was a small, crowded island de- 
pending for oversea trade not merely, 
not chiefly, for its luxuries, but depend- 
ing upon overseas communications for 
the raw material of those manufactures 
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by which its superabundant population 
lives, depending upon the same overseas 
communications for the food upon which 
they subsist; supposing it was a familiar 
thought in your minds that there never 
were at any moment of the year within 
the limits of your State more than seven 
weeks’ food for the population and that 
that food had to be replenished by over- 
sea communication—then, if you will 
draw that picture, if you will see all 
that it implies, all that it carries with 
it, you will understand why it is that 
every citizen of the British Empire, 
whether he comes from the far Domin- 
ions of the Pacific, or whether he lives 
in the small island in the North Sea, can 
never forget that it is by sea communi- 
cation that he lives and that without sea 
communications he and the Empire to 
which he belongs would perish. * * * 

“The [American] scheme deals, and 
deals only, with the three nations which 
own the largest fleets at present in the 
world * * * and in the broad spirit 
in which it deals with those fleets, in the 
proportion of disarmament which it lays 
down for those fleets, the government of 
the country which I represent is in the 
fullest and heartiest sympathy. 

“In the policy which the United States 
have brought before us for our consid- 
eration they have, as we think most 
rightly, taken the battle fleet as the ag- 
gressive unit which they have in the 
main to consider, and in the battle fleet 
you must include those auxiliary ships 
without which the modern battle fleet 
has neither eyes nor ears, has little 
power of defense against certain forms 
of attack, little power of observation and 
little power of dealing with any equal 
foe to which it may be opposed. Taking 
those two as really belonging to one sub- 
ject—namely, the battle fleet—taking 
those two, the battleships themselves and 
the vessels auxiliary and necessary to the 
battle fleet-—we think that the propor- 
tion between these various countries is 
acceptable. We think the limitation of the 
amounts is reasonable. We think it 
should be accepted. We firmly believe 
that it will be accepted.” 

After suggesting that the proposed 
tonnage for submarines should be re- 


duced, and the building of big subma- 
rines “whose whole purpose is attack” 
should be forbidden, Mr. Balfour added: 

“There may be other questions of de- 
tail, questions connected with replace- 
ment, questions connected with cruisers 
which are not connected with or required 
for fleet action. But these are matters 
for consideration by technical experts 
and, however they are decided, they do 
not touch the main outline of the struc- 
ture which the United States Govern- 
ment desire erected, and which we 
earnestly wish to help them in erecting.” 


THE CRUISER ISSUE 


At the Geneva Naval Conference in 
the. Summer of 1927 the British dele- 
gates maintained Mr. Balfour’s theses. 
But British and American expert views 
on the subject of cruisers were found to 
be widely divergent. The same diver- 
gence was revealed in the “technical 
clauses” of the Anglo-French Naval 
Compromise of last July. It is clear to 
every serious student of international af- 
fairs that behind this. divergence lies, 
on the American side, the old demand 
for “the freedom of the seas” and, on 
the British side, the old reluctance to 
accept principles which might hamper 
the British Navy in protecting British 
trade routes even to the extent of block- 
ading a potential enemy. 

What is today the precise significance 
which American opinion attaches to “the 
freedom of the seas”? I accept as an 
adequate statement of it a passage in 
a letter written to the London Times of 
Dee. 21, 1928, by an American citizen, 
Mr. George W. Johnson. It runs: “It 
is sufficient to remind ourselves that 
America’s determination to build a large 
navy was born during the war as a 
result of Britain’s blockade of the Cen- 
tral Powers. * * * There was born in 
American breasts a determination that 
never again should a foreign Power stop 
a ship of theirs upon the high seas. 
There is nothing surprising in this feel- 
ing. Britain’s reaction under similar 
circumstances would in all probability 
be identical. The important point is that, 
in the event of. Great Britain’s attempt- 
ing to blockade any third Power with 
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which the United States enjoyed an ex- 
tensive: commerce, the American Navy 
would be used to break the blockade. The 
real issue between the two countries in 
the matter of naval disarmament is, then, 
not so much a question of tonnage as a 
question of the freedom of the seas. It is 
for Britain to decide whether it is wiser 
to insist on the legitimacy of a blockade 
as an abstract theory, with the knowl- 
edge that, in practice, it would be im- 
possible to sustain the position against 
American protest, or to renounce the 
right of unrestricted blockade and there- 
by remove the only possible cause of 
armed conflict between the two nations.” 

Mr. Johnson has logic and reason on 
his side. But nations and their govern- 
ments are not always logical or reason- 
able, especially in regard to matters 
vehich stir their feelings. Anything ap- 
pertaining to the sea stirs British feel- 
ings because the British are an island 
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people and possess a highly developed sea 
sense. They are also a people with long 
historical memories. The story of the 
Spanish Armada of 1588 is present in 
their minds as though it were a thing 
of yesterday. They have not forgotten 
the threat of the Napoleonic blockade. 
Even more vivid is their memory of Ger- 
man submarine methods during the 
Great War. But they have, as a people, 
completely forgotten the Anglo-American 
War of 1812, of which every American 
child knows more than the average edu- 
cated Englishman. They do not see what 
America wants with a big navy, for they 
have never thought in terms of another 
Anglo-American war, even if a few 
naval strategists may have studied it. 
They fail entirely to comprehend the 
strength or the legitimacy of American 
feeling upon the rights of neutral sea- 
borne commerce. The real danger lies in 
this clash of feeling far more than in 
any cool-headed statement of the respec- 
tive American and British standpoints. 


NEED FOR RESTATEMENT 


To my mind the chief need of the 
present time is to remove these matters 
from the plane of feeling and to lift 
them to the plane of thinking. I should 
wish to see slogans like “the freedom of 
the seas,” on the one hand, and “the 
safety of British trade routes” or “the 
right of blockade,” on the other, dis- 
carded, for a space, as hindrances to 
quiet thought. It is not that, if I were 
an American, I might not feel as strongly 
as any citizen of the United States upon 
“the freedom of the seas.” Nor is it that, 
as an Englishman, I might not feel pas- 
sionately about “the safety of British 
trade routes,” did I not labor under the 
chastening disadvantage of being unable 
to see much prospect of peaceful progress 
in the world except in and through Anglo- 
American concord. While recognizing 
that there are grounds for deep feeling 
on both sides, and while making allow- 
ance for some degree of technical ma- 
lignancy among British and American 
naval experts, I think the whole problem 
needs to be stated anew by those who be- 
lieve that the right place for war and 
the thought of war is on the scrap heap 
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of antiquated undertakings and outworn 
preoccupations. 

The individuals in whom this belief has 
acquired the intensity of a conviction 
form a minority, perhaps a small minor- 
ity, in all nations. But the political edu- 
cation of peoples and of governments is 
always the work of small and active 
minorities. Majorities are convinced only 
by tangible and even spectacular proof. 
My own hope for a rapid spread of the 
conviction that the organization of posi- 
tive peace is the main business of civil- 
ized mankind springs chiefly from the 
Multilateral Treaty for the Renunciation 
of War, in process of ratification _ by 
the United States Senate. If, by any 
evil chance, it had been rejected, I 
should doubt whether the damage which 
the rejection would do to the cause of 
peace could be repaired before the spirit 
of, ostensibly defensive, armaments had 
regained such strength as to make an- 
other big war a calculable certainty. 

Upon the question of the international 
value of the Multilateral Treaty, I agree 
with the opinion expressed by Mr. David 
Hunter Miller in CURRENT History for 
November, 1928, that “the Peace Pact of 
Paris is, in effect, though not in form, a 
treaty between the United States and the 
League.” It is assuredly a solemn under- 
taking given by the principal non-mem- 
ber of the League to the other signa- 
tories, most of whom are members of the 
League. As such, it tends to modify the 
quality of American neutrality toward 
the League, and lessens the probability 
that the United States will feel bound 
to invoke “the freedom of the seas” as a 
reason for using the American Navy to 
upset any blockade, or other measure of 
economic coercion, which the League 
might have to take against a Covenant- 
breaking member. It goes far to deprive 
conservative British statesmen, and their 
expert advisers, of the argument that, 
in view of the possibility of conflict be- 
tween the United States and the League, 
and of a consequent necessity for Great 
Britain to choose between faithlessness 
to the League and an Anglo-American 
, struggle, it would be imprudent to re- 
linquish the British doctrine of blockade 
or to sacrifice the protection of British 
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trade routes to a hypothetical naval 
agreement with the United States. I am 
persuaded that, with the ratification of 
the Peace Pact by the United States 
Senate, the whole issue of “the freedom 
of the seas” and of international mari- 
time law will begin to enter a new di- 
mension. 


ATMOSPHERE OF SUSPICION 


Unless this issue is thus placed in a 
new dimension and viewed from a new 
angle I see little hope of settling it or, 
ultimately, of making a successful ap- 
proach to disarmament on land or sea. 
In the dimension of fear lest national 
security be endangered, it is impossible 
to avoid suspicion; and it would be hope- 
less to discuss disarmament, or the rights 
of neutral seaborn trade, in an atmos- 
phere of suspicion. What nation would 
be ready to make its own faith in the 
good intentions of others the sole pledge 
of its continued existence? If prepara- 
tion for resistance to hostile attack should 
continue to be reckoned the main duty 
of nations, the arguments used by Mr. 
Balfour at the Washington Conference 
of 1921 would be, from the British stand- 
point, quite unanswerable. But those 
arguments lose much of their force if, in 
the light of a generally ratified treaty 
for the renunciation of war, the ques- 
tion be asked: Who is likely to endan- 
ger the safety of British sea routes and 
of British supplies of food and raw mate- 
rials, seeing that all the important naval 
Powers have solemnly abjured war? 

This consideration seems to me deci- 
sive and far more convincing than the 
technical plea that, in future, Great Brit- 
ain may have more to fear from block- 
ade, by submarines or otherwise, than 
any other maritime Power. The matter 
will not be settled by technical argu- 
ments based on a balance of war proba- 
bilities. It can be settled only by reason- 
able faith that peace will be organized 
as the permanent condition of civilized 
mankind and by the joint determination 
of the leading nations so to organize it. 
Then disarmament will be not only feas- 
ible but imperative. 

To sum up: The solution of “the 
freedom of the seas” controversy may, 
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in the light of the Peace Pact, be found 
in the wording of President Wilson’s sec- 
ond point, if the clause “alike in peace 
and in war” be suppressed. It would 
then run: “Absolute freedom of naviga- 
tion upon the seas, outside territorial 
waters, except as the seas may be closed 
in whole or in part by international ac- 
tion for the enforcement of international 
covenants.” 

The circumstance that the United 
States is not and does not intend to be- 
come a member of the League ceases to 
affect the issue, since the United States 
will no longer be bound to claim neutral 
rights if international covenants for the 
preservation of peace should at any time 
be violated. 

This is the root of the whole matter. 
This it is that creates the new dimension 
in which the revision of maritime law, 
the progressive limitation of naval arma- 
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ments and the corresponding limitation 
of land armaments can be harmoniously 
discussed and successfully undertaken. 
In this dimension the purpose of sea 
power will be police power. The “police 
idea,” that is to say, the legitimate use 
of force to uphold international law, will 
replace the “war idea,” which is that of 
the use of force as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. Fear and suspicion, which 
are the real obstacles to disarmament, 
will be progressively mitigated. British 
and American naval conceptions will 
coincide, instead of clashing; and, 
whether or not the American people ever 
choose to join in any active police work 
that may be necessary, to them will be- 
long the imperishable glory of having 
made possible the positive organization 
of peace as a lasting condition of civ- 
ilized human life. 
London, Dec. 24, 1928. 


Il—An American Standpoint 
By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


as a nation we have contended with 


ws the beginning of our history 
Great Britain regarding the free- 


dom of the seas. Except for minor boun- 
dary disputes and the Venezuelan inci- 
dent, nearly all of the friction between 
the two countries has been related to this 
perennial problem. In 1812 it led us into 
a futile and inconclusive war; and from 
1914 to 1917 we might have come to blows 
with Great Britain again had not Ger- 
many been so stupid as to divert to her- 
self and to transform to anger, by a still 
more flagrant violation of the rights of 
our citizens, the irritation that we felt at 
British Orders-in-Council and decisions 
of the Admiralty. 

While neither nation has been entirely 
consistent in its position regarding the 
rights of neutral property at sea in time 
of war, the British have, in general, up- 
held the practice of restriction and we 
that of enlargement. Their insular situ- 
ation, the extent and dispersion of their 
Colonial possessions, the fact that a large 


part of the food and raw materials nec- 
essary for their existence must come from 
across the seas, has compelled the main- 
tenance of a navy strong enough to in- 
sure their safety. The possession of this 
force, established primarily as a weapon 
of self-defense, has led them not infre- 
quently—and quite naturally—to use it 
for the imposition of their will on na- 
tions less well provides, in contests that 
only by a stretch of nationalistic imagina- 
tion can be brought under the aegis of 
that much abused phrase. Quite as nat- 
urally, it has led them to support such 
rules of international law as would in- 
crease its power. 

We, on the other hand, have been eco- 
nomically self-contained and geograph- 
ically a unit; and at no time have we 
had any real excuse for building a great 
navy. We have been primarily a com- 
mercial people, and it is to our interest 
that our shipping should be unmolested. 
We have asserted our right to trade 


where we would, and resisted every ef: 
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Pathe 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


Who, as Secretary of State, remonstrated 
with England for interfering with our 
commerce in 1914 and 1915 


fort to restrict that right, even by na- 
tions at war. In this position we have 
had the support of Continental Europe. 
It has never been held, even by our 
own jurists, that the rights of neutral 
trade are unrestricted. Since the Con- 
solato del Mare of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, there have been various attempts 
to define them. Grotius wrote his Mare 
Liberum to combat the English asser- 
tion of rights in the North Sea, and 
John Selden replied with his Mare Clau- 
sum. Catherine II of Russia in 1780 de- 
clared that free ships make free goods 
and the French Government in its reply 
—in which, incidentally, the term “free- 
dom of the seas” found its first official 
expression—added the dictum of enemy 
ships, enemy goods. The British went 
still further and held that enemy goods, 
whether contraband or not, when found 
on neutral ships, were lawful prize. The 
existence of contraband has been gener- 
ally admitted, but its definition vague. 
During the Crimean War, in Decem- 
ber, 1854, President Pierce instituted ne- 
gotiations with the Powers proposing a 


general agreement that free ships make 
free goods and that neutral property, 
other than contraband on enemy ships, 
should be exempt from confiscation. At 
the close of the war in 1856 the Powers 
concerned met at Paris and formulated 
a declaration which abolished privateer- 
ing and paper blockades and excepted 
from capture, when not contraband, neu- 
tral goods in enemy ships and enemy 
goods in neutral ships. Our government 
was not a party to this conference and 
it was considerably disturbed, in view 
of the efforts that it had been making to 
secure similar agreements, that it should 
have been ignored. Because of the fact 
that we had no navy, we refused to agree 
not to employ privateers and consequent- 
ly did not adhere to the declaration. Two 
years later, however, we stated our will- 
ingness to do so, if in return we could 
secure its amendment by the inclusion of 
a provision that “private property of 
subjects or citizens of a belligerent on 
the high seas shall be exempted from 
seizure by the public armed vessels of 
the other belligerent, except it be contra- 
band.” Nothing came of this move, al- 
though at the time the liberal elements in 
England, led by John Bright, and rep- 
resenting the shipping as opposed to the 
naval interests, strongly favored com- 
plete immunity of private property at 
sea. During the Civil War the efforts 
of our National Government to maintain 
the blockade of Southern ports led us to 
extend the doctrine of continuous voy- 
age, and the precedents then created re- 
turned to plague us a half century later 
when we tried to protect our shipping 
from seizure by the British Admiralty. 

At the Second Hague Conference, in 
1907, we again urged the adoption of 
the principle of freedom of the seas, ex- 
cept in the case of effective blockade. 
The British favored abolishing contra- 
band altogether, and, while they did not 
succeed, it was rigidly defined in the 
Declaration of London two years later. 
This convention, however, never came 
into full force as international law. 

At the beginning of the World War 
President Wilson endeavored to secure 
an agreement among the belligerents 
that they would observe its rules. The 
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Central Powers expressed their willing- 
ness to do so, but the evasive reply of 
the British Government was followed 
by a series of Orders-in-Council and ad- 
ministrative regulations that gradually 
destroyed, root and branch, all the rights 
that had for so long a time been accu- 
mulating. On our entry into the war the 
force of circumstances compelled us to 
acquiesce in the application of the re- 
strictions on commerce imposed by the 
British, and we were as ruthless and as 
rigid as they in administering them. 
President Wilson never allowed our 
traditional position to be lost from sight, 
however, and in the second of the Four- 
teen Points he declared for “absolute 
freedom of navigation upon the seas, 
outside territorial waters, alike in peace 
and war, except as the sea may be closed 
in whole or in part by international ac- 
tion for the enforcement of international 
covenants.” Although the Allies, as well 
as Germany, accepted the Fourteen 
Points as the basis of the Armistice, the 
British Government, at the instance of 
the Admiralty, repudiated the section re- 
lating to the freedom of the seas, and 
Wilson was compelled to acquiesce. 

The war reduced the body of interna- 
tional law regarding neutral rights at 
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sea to a “scrap of paper’; and our re- 
fusal to join the League of Nations 
made its reconstruction very difficult. 
The Covenant recognizes the possibility 
of two sorts of wars: those between na- 
tions that have followed all the estab- 
lished rules, and still decide to fight;: 
and those in which the League is flout- 
ed, in which case its economic and mili- 
tary sanctions may be called into action. 
Should there be a war of either of these 
types, there is bound to be confusion. Let 
us suppose the unlikely case of a “pri- 
vate” war between Great Britain and, 
France, in which we assert our right to 
trade with both. Each nation would un- 
doubtedly endeavor to prevent our trade 
with the other, and we should be brought 
into conflict with both. Should we sub- 
mit to the power of the stronger, we 
should automatically become-in effect its 
ally. If we attempt to maintain our 
rights in a “public” war, we shall either 
break the blockade laid down by the 
League, in which case we become the 
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Who resigned from the Cabinet because 
of the British attitude at the 1927 Dis- 
armament Conference. 
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ally of the Power which has broken its 
agreements and which the League is at- 
tempting to discipline, or we shall be 
forced to make common cause with the 
League. The dilemma is inescapable. 

It is very largely due to the lack of 
any clearly defined rules regarding the 
law of the sea, and to the uncertainty 
as to our action in the event of a “pub- 
lic” war, that agreement as to naval 
disarmament is so difficult. The failure 
of the Three-Power Conference at Ge- 
neva was largely because of this. On 
our own part the extent of our commerce 
at sea is constantly increasing. Should 
a war break out, this commerce, if unpro- 
tected by our navy, would be at the mercy 
of the strongest naval Power and might 
very readily be driven from the sea. We 
must have, in consequence, so the argu- 
ment runs, a navy strong enough to de- 
fend it against any possible exercise of 
power. The British are in precisely the 
same position, with the added incentive 
that if their commerce should be inter- 
rupted they would very soon starve. 
France and Italy are in much the same 
situation. Their commerce, too, is a mat- 
ter of life and death. No one of them 
feels that they can yield so long as, in 
time of war, it will be in jeopardy. We 
are at present in an impasse. Is there 
no way out? 

The experience of the war, as it is 
gradually being formulated, is enforcing 
some valuable lessons; and we are now 
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far enough from the event so as to be 
able to examine them without passion. 


Havoc By SUBMARINES 


At the beginning of the war Great 
Britain had incomparably the strongest 
navy in the world; but despite of it from 
first to last, although there were at no 
time more than thirty in action, subma- 
rines sank the tremendous total of 11,- 
153,506 tons of allied shipping. In addi- 
tion to this, German submarines 01 mines 
destroyed 1,716 neutral merchant vessels. 
Norway alone lost 929 ships of a total 
tonnage of 1,240,000. In the effort to 
protect themselves against the depreda- 
tions of the submarines, the Allies used 
nearly 4,000 surface vessels, great and 
small. Four small German cruisers, no 
one of which rated 5,000 tons (the Em- 
den was 3,600), armed with 4-inch guns, 
destroyed 230,000 tons of allied shipping 
before they were driven from the sea. 
To accomplisn this and to protect the 
trade routes, there were employed 104 
allied cruisers. At one time 70 of them 
were searching for the Emden alone. 

When the war broke out there were 
on the British Navy list 130 cruisers 
other than battle cruisers; 40 others 
were commissioned before the Armistice, 
and 75 passenger liners were converted 
for this purpose. The British thus had 
available for use a total of 245 cruisers. 
In the light of these figures, the pres- 
ent claim of the Admiralty that pro- 
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Indian Ocean in 1914, bombarding ports and sinking merchantmen 
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tection of British commerce requires 70 
cruisers, and our own Fifteen Cruiser 
bill, seem ludicrously inadequate. 

The fact is that the cruiser, as a de- 
fender of trade routes in time of war, 
is as obsolete as is the battleship. Our 
naval men still cling to it from habit 
and from motives of national prestige. 
The submarine and the airship are more 
than its match. The figures repre- 
senting the present submarine strength 
of the national navies are difficult to in- 
terpret, and aside from our present pur- 
pose. The number is undoubtedly increas- 
ing very rapidly, particularly in France 
and Japan. France had ready for use, 
at the end of 1927, forty-four subma- 
rines, and has authorized ninety-one 
more; Japan had fifty-eight built and 
sixty-one authorized; Great Britain fifty- 
five built and twenty-seven building 
or projected. In. commerce-destroying 
power France will be, within a_ short 
time, superior to Great Britain, and she 
is not likely to overlook this advantage. 

The capability of the airship as a com- 
merce destroyer has not fully been ex- 
plored, but that it may be a serious 
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menace is not open to doubt. It is not 
necessary for a bomb to score a direct 
hit. This was amply proved in the case 
of the Virginia and the Ostfriesland. 

It is futile to talk of the elimination 
of these relatively inexpensive and highly 
effective weapons by international agree- 
ment. The smaller nations, unable to 
compete in surface vessels, will never 
give them up. They would be foolish to 
do so. Nor can the situation be saved 
by any Anglo-Saxon naval agreement 
such as Commander Kenworthy has so 
ably advocated. The smaller nations are 
in a position to demand and to enforce 
their claim to a part in the agreement. 

If naval disarmament is ever to be 
accomplished; if the rights of neutrals 
are to have any meaning; if commerce 
is to escape jeopardy in time of war, it 
must come through an_ international 
agreement framed in the sense of the 
second of the Fourteen Points. 

Facts such as these that have keen 
cited are slowly becoming assimilated by 
the popular mind, and even in Great 
Britain—it may be said particularly in 
Great Britain, for there it is a matter 
of life or death—there is a growing reali- 
zation of their implications. The com- 
mand of the sea has been lost, and in the 
old sense it can never be regained. Eco- 
nomic pressure is a game that hereafter 
will be played on much more equal terms. 
It is not to be expected that a doctrine 
and a system that through three cen- 
turies has brought to Great Britain both 
security and supremacy will readily be 
abandoned. Too much of the romance of 
British history is. related to it. British 
conservatism and‘ the traditions of the 
Admiralty will be hard to overcome. But 
behind those who are urging the reversal 
of British policy will be found, in large 
part, the vast shipping interests, which 
realize that the denial of the rights of pri- 
vate property at sea is quite as likely to 
injure as to aid them. Great Britain 
may not always be a belligerent, and in 
the case of a private war to which she is 
not a party the precedents established 
during the World War will work untold 
harm. Fenchurch Street will be glad to 
have them superseded. 

“The only security for peace that we 
British could accept, other than that of 
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our own command of the seas,” says Com- 
mander Kenworthy in his recent book, 
Freedom of the Seas, “is that of an 
Anglo-American agreement to maintain 
on the high seas navies of equal strength, 
which in combination could cope with any 
other possible combination—in short, an 
armed neutrality.” In making this state- 
ment the Commander fails to carry his 
own earlier argument to its logical con- 
clusion, and he neglects important facts. 
The submarine and the airship have made 
it possible for the smaller nations to com- 
pete for power with the larger; they 
would resent bitterly this assumption of 
Anglo-Saxon superiority. It is, more- 
over, very doubtful indeed if the United 
States would ever agree to any such pro- 
gram. It was only a year ago that we 
refused to negotiate a bilateral treaty 
for the renunciation of war with France, 
because in certain circumstances we 
would be forced into what would amount 
to alliance with her. Such an alliance 
would threaten no one; that which Com- 
mander Kenworthy proposes would. His 
proposal for the neutralization of the 
“narrow seas,” i. e., the Baltic, the North 
Sea, the Channel, the Adriatic, Aegean 
and Black Seas, might be favorably re- 
ceived in this country, but it would cer- 
tainly meet with violent objection from 
some of the Continental Powers. 
Fortunately there is an alternative. 
In the. recent Survey of American For- 
eign Policy, edited by Charles P. How- 
land, there is a fruitful suggestion: 
“The fundamental contention of the 
United States has always been that the 
seas are not the private domain of any 
nation; that they are international and 
should be ruled, not by the dictation of 
the most powerful, but by laws agreed 
to and consented to by the governed; 
that the rules of naval war should be 
established in times of peace; that at 
the outbreak of hostilities the neutral 
nations should know their acknowledged 
rights * * * The idea of the free- 
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dom of the seas rallies the sympathetic 
support of every nation, except the one 
which at the moment happens to be the 
ruler of the waves.” 

After analyzing several proposals that 
have been made, Mr. Howland and his 
associates suggest an agreement be- 
tween the British and the American 
Governments which would provide: “(1) 
The contracting parties agree not to in- 
terfere with neutral non-contraband 
commerce at sea in case of a private 
war; (2) the contracting parties will 
not insist on the traditional rights of 
neutral trade in case of a public war.” 
Such an agreement would involve con- 
cessions on both sides, but in either case 
they would be immaterial in comparison 
with the resulting gain. While the first 
of these basic agreements would satisfy 
practically the whole of the traditional 
American contention, it would only be- 
come operative when the efforts of the 
League to prevent war have failed. The 
second would pledge us not to become 
the economic ally of a nation that had 
violated the obligations it had accepted 
in becoming a member of the League. 
It would extend only by a very little the 
implications of the General Pact for the 
Renunciation of War. Such an agree- 
ment would call for a clear definition of 
contraband and a pledge that the list will 
not be summarily extended during the 
progress of a conflict. There should be 
as well a formulation of the principles 
under which such contraband is forfeit. 

Should it be possible to effect an 
agreement such as this, the problem of 
naval disarmament would become rela- 
tively simple, for the major reasons for 
which navies exist will have disappeared. 
That there would be objection to it on 
the part of other Powers seems hardly 
possible and it might very readily be 
converted into a multi-lateral pact, It re- 
mains to be seen whether there is enough 
of statesmanship on both sides of the 
water to bring it into reality. 
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HE decade of good-will, or the ten 
years of American philanthropy in 
Europe and the Near East. since 
the war, is one of the striking chapters 
of the reconstruction period. It is also 
one of the significant episodes in Amer- 
ican history. After the Armistice the ef- 
forts to alleviate by relief the sufferings 
of afflicted childhood and womanhood 
overseas became the residuary legatee of 
that outburst of idealism and helpfulness 
so widely manifested at home during the 
war. Food, clothing, medical care, were 
sent tothe war-stricken peoples of en- 
emy and allied countries. The stream 
of benevolence, with its healing waters, 
spread over the afflicted and devastated 
lands. 

During these years America has been 
represented abroad not only by her min- 
isters of diplomacy and her commission- 
ers of commerce, but also by her envoys 
extraordinary of philanthropy with their 
ministrations of good-will and helpful- 
ness. Our country held a unique position 
because of its accredited idealism, its 
comparative immunity from after-war 
hatreds. Some say our participation in 
this rehabilitation has been good for the 
soul of America. Others feel that the 
seeds of friendliness and international- 
ism have been planted in the lives of 
thankful nations, old and young, which 
will help make for an era of good-will 
and friendship. On the other hand, we 
have been reminded that our agents of 
commerce followed successfully on the 
heels of our agents of mercy. We have 
been told that we forgot too readily the 
days of anguish and of suffering and 
turned too hastily and harshly to the 
question of the repayment of debts. But 
the people of Europe will never forget 
the food and the help that were gener- 
ously offered by the American people in 
Europe’s time of need. They marveled, 


even though they did not always under- 
stand. 

This idealism so strikingly manifested 
during the war lived on in deeds of 
mercy after the Armistice. During the 
war, organizations had been formed and 
appeals made on behalf of the women 
and children, refugees and sufferers in 


_ each of the allied countries and among 


allied sympathizers. After the Armistice 
relief was extended to include the enemy 
countries. A comparatively few Con- 
gressionally chartered or nationally in- 
corporated committees undertook to 
cover the major needs, while innumera- 
ble other smaller units sponsored special 
projects and worked with special clientéle 
in delimited areas and on specific proj- 
ects. Many of these organizations car- 
ried their activities of war days and post- 
war days into the reconstruction period. 

The four years immediately after the 
war, 1918 through 1922, constituted an 
emergency relief period. The simplest 
human needs on an unprecedented large 
scale challenged human kindness and 
helpfulness. The government responded 
with an appropriation of $100,000,000 
and the American Relief Administration 
came into being. The President appoint- 
ed Herbert Hoover to represent America 
in this cooperative effort with other 
countries. The bread of life was dis- 
tributed to the starving peoples of Eu- 
rope. Food stations were established over 
the continent. The distribution of rations 
was tabulated in figures mounting into 
the millions. Then came the famine of 
Russia in 1921. Temporarily ignoring 
political differences, since masses of the 
Russian people were dying of starva- 
tion, our government again made a re- 
lief appropriation of $20,000,000. This 
was augmented by public and Red Cross 
contributions, by army supplies, and by 
individual remittances of money and« 
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food drafts, amounting to a total of over 
~ $60,000,000, 

The Red Cross activities, so wide- 
spread during the war, continued on 
through its various commissions for over 
two years, largely on the momentum of 
funds secured just at the time of the 
armistice. Emergency relief and com- 
munity health were its primary objec- 
tives. The leadership of this interna- 
tionally known organization was recog- 
nized everywhere. The commissions co- 
operated with the local nationals and 
their national Red Cross organizations 
in the problems of readjustment and 
rehabilitation. 

Among the last of these great commis- 
sions was the unit assigned to South 
Russia to work with General Wrangel’s 
army. But the ingoing relief workers 
met nearly 100,000 outcoming refugees 
and soldiers in the cold wintry harbor of 
Constantinople. The whole story of the 
White Russian refugees must be closely 
linked with the Red Cross. It is one of 
the outstanding chapters of its great 
post-war program. 

The emergency period was further 
characterized by various efforts to re- 
store and revitalize indigenous institu- 
tions, especially in France, where the 
devastating effects of the war were most 
marked. Such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Women’s Hospitals reopened and 
re-equipped certain local hospitals in a 
number of countries and extended dis- 
pensaries to the refugees. In a number 
of different countries model or demon- 
strative rehabilitative projects were un- 
dertaken by the Friends Service units, 
especially in Germany and Russia. Amer- 
ican child welfare methods were most 
effectively used in the closing days of 
the Serbian Child Welfare Association 
activities where orphaned and _ half- 
orphaned children were placed in selected 
homes, subsidized and under supervision. 
So, while Europe was convalescing, 
America was helping to nourish and at- 
tend the war-stricken patient. 


RELIEF UNDER NORMAL CONDITIONS 


The second period, comprising the last 
six years, has been characterized by a 
transition from palliative means to a 
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wider adaptation of normal child wel- 
fare, health and rehabilitation programs. 
The purely emergency relief committees 
withdrew when conditions in these cen- 
tres of operation improved. Others were 
compelled to disband from lack of funds. 
Only a few organizations continued to 
operate through this second period. Spe- 
cial circumstances, special continuing 
needs and opportunities for service, com- 
bined with an interested and substantial 
giving constituency, have made it pos- 
sible for these few to render a distinctive 
service in international philanthropy, 
over and above the large share of emer- 
gency relief distributed during the first 
period by these same organizations. 

The war was not over in the Near 
East until after the Smyrna disaster 
and the signing of the Lausanne treaty 
in 1923. The tremendous influx of 
refugees delayed the transition period 
and necessitated a prolongation of the 
emergency efforts. The problem con- 
fronting the Near East Relief Committee 
was further complicated by the fact that 
most of the orphaned children were 
aliens and refugees in strange. lands. 
American child welfare methods were in 
so far as possible applied to the solu. 
tion of the huge accumulated orphanage 
problem affecting over 132,000 children. 
Children were placed in homes under 
supervision when homes other than 
refugee hovels could be found. The re- 
maining children were cared for in 
orphanages and given training in agri- 
culture, in home making and nursing. 

This organization started as a war re- 
lief agency and expanded both at home 
and abroad to meet the demands of the 
post armistice emergency. Now at the 
close of the second period it is construc- 
tively fulfilling a mission of mercy to 
thousands of orphaned children and dem- 
onstrating America’s social service and 
child welfare standards. The Near East 
Relief is the largest continuously func- 
tioning agency, having administered in 
thirteen years over $105,000,000. 

The Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, while primarily benefiting peo- 
ple of a common racial heritage, has 
whenever and wherever possible cooper- 
ated and coordinated its efforts with 
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other organizations, similar either in 
purpose or geographical location. Prob- 
ably the most distinctive development of 
this organization, which has distributed 
over $70,000,000 for emergency and con- 
structive relief, is its agricultural proj- 
ect in Russia. The very fact that small 
tradesmen have voluntarily turned to 
farming as a necessary means of liveli- 
hood is most convincing evidence of the 
great economic changes that are taking 
place in Russia. In 1923 there were less 
than 15,000 Jewish families on the land. 
In 1927 there were over 35,000 families. 
The land under cultivation was in- 
creased by over 600,000 acres. Villages 
have been built, cattle and implements 
have been provided and expert super- 
vision has been maintained. In order 
that the people may be self-respecting 
and the work further extended, loans 
have been granted, and when they are 
repaid the funds will be released to new 
settlers and to further extend the pro- 
gram. This work is budgeted into the 
future on the basis of $1,000,000 a year 
for the next ten years. 

Julius Rosenwald, Chicago philanthro- 
pist, has pledged half of the total amount 
required. This kind of relief work occu- 
pies a distinctive place in American 
philanthropy. As Judge Barton Payne 
recently said: “The Red Cross is in full 
sympathy with the distressed and af- 
flicted everywhere. Relief of famine suf- 
ferers in China to be effective will be a 
long-drawn-out undertaking, involving 
rehabilitation on a large scale, and is not 
an emergency in the sense contemplated 
by the Red Cross Charter, but is com- 
parable perhaps to the work of the Near 
East Relief and to that being done by 
the Jewish philanthropy in Russia.” 

America has also shared largely in 
other semi-public reconstruction efforts. 
A large percentage of European financ- 
ing since the war has been through New 
York banking houses. The outstanding 
example of such financing for rehabilita- 
tion purposes was the Greek Refugee 
Loan, involving an initial sum of $50,- 
000,000. When the subject was first sug- 
gested by the Greek Government to the 
Finance Committee of the League of Na- 
tions the idea was rejected on the grounds 





that sufficient guarantees were not avail- 
able. Dr. Nansen, chairman of the Refu- 
gee Commission of the League, cham- 
pioned the cause of the Greek refugees 
and the proposed loan, stating that no 
nation would repudiate a loan granted 
in the name of humanity and for the 
explicit permanent benefit of their own 
people, and certainly not Greece, which 
had always meticulously met all of her 
obligations. The loan was approved, the 
funds raised and the Honorable Henry 
Morgenthau was appointed the first 
chairman of this Refugee Settlement 
Commission, entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the loan. 


CULTURAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


There has been an increasing extension 
in the overseas activities of American 
foundations during the last ten years. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has special- 
ized in health and education. The Com- 
monwealth Fund has contributed to child 
feeding and child care. Dr. George Vin- 
cent recently expressed a hope that “for 
a time science will be turned from the 
destruction of life to the healing of the 
nations.” Cultural reconstruction proj- 
ects, such as the restoration of the li- 
brary at Louvain and the cathedral at 
Rheims attracted benevolent interest 
and cooperation. A less known but sig- 
nificant contribution to cultural recon- 
struction was the establishment of stu- 
dent funds for various nationalities and 
supplementary gifts to educational in- 
stitutions. 

Two significant items are recorded in 
the report on the balance of interna- 
tional payments for the fiscal year of 
1927, compiled by the Department of 
Commerce: Immigrant remittances, 
$206,000,000; charitable and missionary 
contributions, $43,000,000. A large por- 
tion of the yearly individual remittances 
was sent to Europe. Although no exact 
figures are available, undoubtedly money 
sent to needy and war stricken relatives 
and friends overseas greatly exceeded 
even these surprising figures in the 
years immediately following the war. All 
relief agencies without exception re- 
ported that this individual aid was a 
most important factor in relief efforts. 
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In a single year these remittances al- 
most equaled the total appropriations 
of the government for European relief 
purposes for the full ten years. On the 
other hand although only a comparatively 
small portion of the total yearly chari- 
table and missionary contributions re- 
corded was expended in Europe, impor- 
tant and highly efficient educational in- 
stitutions are maintained by these funds, 
especially in the Near East. 

The period since the Armistice has 
been characterized by important changes 
overseas necessitating continuous read- 
justments in administration and in pro- 
grams of philanthropy. The war was 
followed by the breaking up of the older 
empires and the building up of new na- 
tions and governments. Nationalism be- 
came a determining factor in Europe 
and the Near East. Each nation in- 
sisted on equality and a full recognition 
of its rights and abilities to determine 
its own destiny. An early and complete 
recognition of this psychological and po- 
litical fact was essential to the success- 


ful cooperation of any American relief 


and charitable agency. Cooperation 
without a tinge of a sense of Anglo- 
Saxon superiority was essential. 

While emergency relief is necessarily 
of a transitory nature, nevertheless 
America has made a permanent contri- 
bution to foreign philanthropy by stimu- 
lating constructive welfare projects in 
various countries. Thus refugees were 
taken from congested camps and settled 


on the land as agriculturists. Medical 
science was applied to the problems of 
community health, as well as minister- 
ing to individual needs. Social and child 
welfare methods were adapted to the 
multiplicity of human problems. Years 
of warfare have prevented some of the 
nations of Europe and the Near East 
from developing the social sciences. 
America can share with them the results 
of its years of experimentation in these 
sciences with its attendant huge ex- 
penditure of money in this effort to find 
better ways of meeting human problems. 
With those peoples who have been op- 
pressed and kept in ignorance, America 
has the opportunity of sharing the re- 
sults of its years of trial and error with 
democracy and education. 

During these last ten years through 
its philanthropic activities America has 
“spread the gospel of understanding, 
which alone will insure a_ tranquil 
world.” It was said by a German at 
the recent dedication of a tablet: com- 
memorating foreign relief work in Ger- 
many that “these relief efforts were the 
beginning of the reconstruction of the 
first bridges between the nations. They 
restored belief in the good of peoples 
of other countries and gave back a be- 
lief in our own countrymen.” 

America may have rejected political 
responsibility in Europe and the Near 
East after the war, but it accepted and 
administered a mandate of service and 
good-will. 





The British Throne—The Keystone 
of the Empire 






By P. W. WILSON 


FORMER MEMBER OF THE BRITISH HouUSsE oF COMMONS 


HIS is an era when all records are 
broken; and it is thus the mere 
truth to say that, in prolongation 
and in range, the publicity devoted to 
the illness of King George V has been 
without ‘a precedent. For many weeks 
the bulletins and the comments upon 
them have occupied, day after day, a 
front page position in the press, while 
interest has been sustained also by the 
pulpit, the platform, the pictures and the 
radio. As an example of the whole 
world made kin by a scientific organiza- 
tion of news, this event may be said to 
mark an epoch. 

Respect for the personal character of 
the patient has been a factor in the sit- 
uation; also, there has been the fascina- 
tion of watching, hour by hour, the en- 
deavors of a dozen doctors and half a 
dozen nurses to ward off imminent death 
from one who is not only a monarch but 
aman. It is impossible, however, to dis- 
sociate a king from the crownethat he 
wears; and inevitably his throne, as an 
institution—incomparably the greatest 
throne still existing—has been brought 
into the limelight of inquiry and specula- 
tion. 

We are here confronted by one of the 
paradoxes of history. If we attend the 
movies, we learn at once what is the 
popular estimate, at any rate in the 
United States, of an ancient monarchy. 
On the screen, a king is usually a senile 
rake and, rather than marry him, the 
princess, if sufficiently beautiful, is res- 
cued by -a boy from the Middle West. 
Princetonians are greatly preferred to 
princes. 

It may be caricature, but, undeniably, 


the world has drifted to the view that 


the hereditary principle is obsolete and 
has acted on that firm conviction. It 


was in 1910 that King George succeeded © 


his father, King Edward. At that time, 
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the human race was living, in general 
figures, as follows: 


Population. 
Under monarchy...... 1,400,000,000 
Under republics....... 300,000,000 
: 1,700,000,000 

Today, the position is: 
Population. 
Under monarchy...... 650,000,000 
Under republics....... 1,050,000,000 


1,700,000,000 


In other words, a world which used to be 
four-fifths monarchical has become two- 
thirds republican. Indeed, the transfor- 
mation is really more startling than 
that. For of the 650,000,000 people 
reckoned as monarchists no fewer than 
450,000,000 live under the British sover- 
eignty; and “farflung” as was the Em- 
pire in 1910, it appears to be more firm- 
ly established than ever. The heritage 
to which King George succeeded was, 
roughly, 13,000,000 square miles. To 
that vast area the mandates over Pales- 
tine, over Iraq and conquered territories 
in Africa have added, directly or indi- 
rectly, at least a million other square 
miles; and in spheres of influence there 
are also certain implied accretions. 

It follows that, outside Great Britain, 
there are only 200,000,000 monarchists 
left; most of them live in Italy and 
Japan; other and less important thrones 
are Spain, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Egypt, 
Abyssinia and Siam. It is idle to pre- 
tend that all these thrones are secure. 
For instance, in Italy, the House of 
Savoy is overshadowed by Fascismo. 

It is, indeed, the thrones that seemed 
to be the strongest which have crumbled. 
When the twentieth century began, who 
of us considered it to be possible that 
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one-quarter of it would not have elapsed 
before the Romanov dynasty in Russia, 
the Hohenzollerns in Germany, the 
Habsburgs in Austria-Hungary, the 
Manchus in China and the Sultans in 
Turkey would have all disappeared? 

If the British throne is exceptional, it 
is certainly not due to a distinct origin. 
For a thousand years these successive 
yet continuous dynasties have belonged 
to what has been called, not too respect- 
fully, “the trade union of royalty” that 
reigned over Europe. -In A. D. 800, such 
a king, Charlemagne, was crowned em- 
peror in Rome. Two years later, such 
a king, Egbert, began to assert the su- 
premacy of Wessex over the rest of Eng- 
land. His grandson was Alfred the 
Great; and the thirty-seventh generation 
from Egbert, which means the thirty- 
fifth from Alfred, includes the present 
Prince. of Wales. This long descent is 
strictly lineal. 

Nor is this all. The French kings— 
Valois and Bourbon—were all desce ied 
from the founder of their family, Hugh 
Capet, roughly the contemporary of Al- 
fred the Great. It was as the “widow 
Capet” that Marie Antoinette was tried 
and condemned to the guillotine. The 
present Prince of Wales also is de- 
scended from Hugh Capet; he is of the 
thirty-third generation and he has thus 
more than nine centuries of French blood 
in his veins. Similarly, his ancestry is 
Scottish, Belgian, Spanish, Danish and 
German; yet as heir to a throne, and in 
an age of automobiles, somehow he has 
survived. 

If the British throne shares a common 
tradition with the rest of European roy- 
alty, so has it also shared the usual royal 
magnificence. Between the externals of 
Potsdam near Berlin, Versailles near 
Paris, Tsarskoe-Selo near St. Petersburg, 
and Windsor near London, there are dif- 
ferences of architecture and magnitude, 
but as palaces They all served the same 
essential purposes. So with the rules of 
etiquette. Each court has had its own 
special customs, bubt a lady used to 
curtsy to the late Czarina just as today a 
lady curtsies to Queen Mary. Whether 
in Vienna or in London, it is the lan- 
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guage of heraldry that has been em- 
blazoned on coats-of-arms, and ‘similar, 
too, have been the orders of chivalry— 
the Garter in England, the Golden Fleece 
in Spain, and so on. Titles, decorations, 
peerages, precedence, gold lace, silver 
sticks—they have been just as prolific in 
Great Britain as elsewhere in Europe. 
Indeed, there is also the aspect of mili- 
tarism. The Life Guards escorting 
King Edward or King George to West- 
minster are no different in aspect from 
the cavalry that-accompanied the Kaiser 
along the Unter den: Linden. 

Yet, at the very mo nt when Europe 


International 


KING GEORGE V 


In his coronation robes, after the cere- 
mony at Westminster Abbey, June, 1911 
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Amer. Press Association 


The coronation of King George V in June, 1911. The royal carriage is passing 
through the Admiralty Arch 


has dispensed with much of “the flum- 
mery,” Great Britain has emphasized it. 
In round figures, the throne costs her 
$4,000,000 a year, and she thinks that, 
even in a hard crisis, it has proved to be 
well worth the money. There is the 
story of the Labor member who, seeing 
for the first time the opening of Parlia- 
ment by their Majesties, the peers in 
their robes, the bishops in their capes, 
the judges bewigged, the magnificent 
costumes of the ladies, exclaimed, “This 
will take a lot of abolishing!” 


REASON FOR CEREMONIAL 


Sometimes it is assumed that the glit- 
tering ceremonial is retained, like the 
Lord Mayor’s show, merely because it is 
nice to look at, and certainly externals 
are important. As the Roman and East- 
ern churches realize, there is a yearning, 
even among democracies, for pageantry 
—the rajah on his elephant—and this 
yearning is satisfied by monarchy. 

But in the display there is also a deep 


policy. By meahs of pageantry, includ- 
ing her own extraordinary costumes, 
Queen Elizabeth cast such a spell over 
the England of her day that the nation 
was scarcely conscious of the perils by 


which it was surrounded. It is this 
same spell which has helped Great 
Britain, during the reign of King 
George, to go forward on her path, 
whatever bonds of empire might be 
loosened, or industries menaced with de- 
pression, or whatever burden might be 
involved in a balance of the budget. 
When millions of men have been mobil- 
ized for war, when billions of dollars 
have been spent, it is something of a re- 
lief, surely, after the din has subsided 
and the smoke has drifted over the hori- 
zon, to find that the soldiers are strut- 
ting as usual in front of Buckingham 
Palace, that the changing of the guard 
in the morning is just as preposterously 
delightful as ever it was, and that there 
are still eight cream horses to draw the 
King and Queen to Westminster, sitting 





, Brown Lros. 


EDWARD VII 


Son of Queen Victoria, who reigned from 
1901 until his death in 1910 


in a gilded coach which seems to have 
been lent for the day by some early 
Victorian circus. 

To the British people, muddling along 
from generation to generation, the mon- 
archy thus means that, having managed 
to exist for twelve hundred years, they 
may still hope somehow to carry on the 
old show for a little while longer. War? 
Revolution? It takes a good deal more 
than a mere war or revolution to upset 
Rouge Dragon with his tabard, the 
gentlemen-at-arms with their plumed 
helmets, or the beefeaters from the 
Tower of London. 

The British monarchy, like others, 
arose out of feudalism. It is still sur- 
rounded by the symbols of feudalism. 
The effect of this is that, if an antiqua- 
rian, one thousand years hence, were to 
dig up Whitehall, he would be forced by 
innumerable evidences to assume that 
the king was an absolute monarch. The 
king, duly girded at his coronation with 
a belt and sword, fitted with spurs, 
given the orb for one hand and the scep- 
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tre for the other, and crowned and robed 
and anointed, begins his reign equipped 
with all the panoply of personal power. 
His, be it added, is the army; his is the 
navy, his are the courts of law, his the 
ambassadors, the face on coins and 
stamps and currency, the initials on the 
pillar boxes. The Privy Council, greatly 
erilarged in numbers, is also his; “the 
Cabinet” is legally no more than a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council; indeed, 
Parliament itself is the king’s; he can 
summon it, prorogue it or dissolve it. 

Let no one suppose that these are 
merely empty forms. At an audience 
the great Chatham fell on his knees and 
so offered his advice to King George III. 
Until a much later date ministers were 
received by the sovereign, standing. It 
may be a fact that King George has 
been more considerate than this, and the 
Prince of Wales more human and humor- 
ous, but do not suppose for one moment 
that the essential majesty of the throne 
has been sacrificed. At Buckingham 
Palace no one takes a liberty twice, and 
Buckingham Palace is the focus of a 
whispering gallery. Not every one cares 
about a position in society; but most 
people in society do care; and over 
society, at any rate, the King’s sover- 
eignty is absolute. Of manners, of 
what is good form, he is, at once, the 
example and the umpire. His illness at 
Christmas affected the course of trade 
to an extent which involved enormous 
risks to the stores. 

For despite the movies, real monarchy 
is really impressive. The glitter is not 
gilt, but gold. The jewels in the crown 
worn by the king are not paste, but 
priceless—the Cullinan diamonds, the 
Kohinoor; they cannot be matched, not 
even in Moscow. 

The meaning of the word “king” is, 
of course, simple enough. It is a word 
affiliated with “canny” and “cunning” 
and the king is simply “the man who 
ean,” the chieftain. of the tribe; the 
executive; what the United States elects 
as President, as Governor, as Mayor. 
Also, the wholesale abdication of kings 
in our own day has not been followed by 
the disuse of his function. The Shah of 
Persia vanished, but his place was taken 








by an autocrat, Riza Khan, who is now 
declared .Shah. So in Turkey, where 
Kemal has supplanted the Sultan, and in 
Italy under Mussolini. You cannot abol- 
ish thrones without putting something 
in their place. 

It is true that in Europe thrones have 
been thus abolished. If such a throne 
has survived in England, it is because, 
at an early period, the English decided 
to be the masters of their own mon- 
archy. On the green and wooded island 
of Runnymede, near Windsor, where, in 
1215, King John signed Magna Carta, 
it was the barons who enforced on the 
crown this will of the nation. Under 
Cromwell it was the middle class which, 
in 1649, cut off the head of King Charles 
I. When, in 1688, King James II was 





King Edward VII, with King George V, then Prince of 
Wales, photographed in the early ’80s 
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driven into exile and arrangements _ be- 
gan to be made for substituting the 
House of Hanover, or, as it is now called, 
the House of Windsor, for the House of 
Stuart, a new nobility, the Whigs, sur- 
rounded the monarchy and, in the name 
of the nation, exercised control over it. 

During the last hundred years the 
franchise has been extended to the whole 
people. It is they, and not the aristoc- 


*racy, who speak through Parliament; 


and it is Parliament, so elected, that as- 
sumes entire responsibility for the con- 
tinuance of the throne. The institution, 
in the name of which the people are 
governed, has become an_ institution 
which is governed by the people. This 
is why “the king can do no wrong.” He 
acts only on the advice of ministers, and 
whatever he says or 
does is the fault of 
somebody else. 

Under a Constitution, 
largely unwritten, the 
arrangement is, doubt- 
less, elastic. To quote 
the famous dictum of 
Bagehot, a king in Eng- 
land has the right to be 
informed by his minis- 
ters, to warn them, to 
encourage them. As 
the published papers of 
Queen Victeria and 
King Edward VII have 
shown, there was a 
good deal more of 
warning at times than 
of encouragement; as a 
rule, the sovereign did 
more harm than good. 
King George’s influ- 
ence has been most 
tactfully exercised. 
During a period of im- 
mense stress he has of- 
fered little criticism and 
much sympathy. 

For the complexity 
of administration has 
been, in itself, enough 
to prevent any single 
mind attempting to fol- 
low such detail. Even 
_ despotic monarchs have 
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had to depute their powers to min- 
isters of greater ability than them- 
selves. Henry VIII had his Wolsey; 
Elizabeth, her Burleigh and Walsing- 
ham; Louis XIII, his Richelieu; Louis 
XIV, his Mazarin and Colbert; the 
Hohenzollerns, their Bismarck; the 
House of Savoy, Cavour. So in Britain. 
The King has his executives. But these 
executives are selected from and respon- 
sible to Parliament. 


THE CrviL SERVICE 


A factor seldom appreciated is the 
Civil Service. It is permanent. It is 
well paid. It is abundantly decorated. 
It is appointed, on the whole, by merit, 
tested in public examination, and it is 
subject to promotion on similar princi- 
ples. Like the Crown, the Civil Service 
is thus independent of the vicissitudes of 
politics, and beyond doubt, the one insti- 
tution supports the other. This is the 
real reason why the Royal Family is able 
to take so serene a view of quarrels be- 
tween Lords and Commons and of the 
arrival on the scene of a Labor Party. 
A.king knows by experience how slight 
is the impression which these spectacular 
upheavals make on the suave, adroit and 
efficient battalions of officials, en- 
trenched in Whitehall and scattered 
throughout the world, as the garrisons 
and outposts of continuity. 

In all these respects there has been, 
during the reign of King George V, a 
profound change in the position of the 
British monarchy. As a _ result of the 
. war it has been cut off from European 
affiliations and has been driven to de- 
pend solely on British foundations. Of 
this dependence there are many indica- 
tions—the marriage of the Duke of 
York, as heir-presumptive, to a daughter 
of the Earl of Strathmore, Lady Eliza- 
beth Bowes-Lyon; the incorporation of 
minor royalties in the British aristoc- 
racy; the exclusion of German relatives 
of the King from the House of Lords, 
and last but not least, the new name 
given to the dynasty which is now 
known, no longer as the House of Han- 
_ over or the House of Brunswick, but as 
the House of Windsor. 
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By his attitude toward labor King 
George has made it entirely clear that 
his throne rests on the approval of the 
whole nation and not merely on the par- 
tiality of a limited and privileged 
aristocracy. This has been his rejoinder 
to those pessimists who feared that if 
the House of Lords were to be defeated 
by the House of Commons, the Crown 
would be dangerously isolated. 

It is true that the King is excluded 
from the routine of administration. For 
instance, the Governments of Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and New Zea- 
land are carried on in virtual indepen- 
dence of his views and largely without 
his knowledge. India may not be a self- 
governing dominion in the democratic 
sense, but there also the actual admini- 
stration cannot be affected, except 
rarely, by discussions over the breakfast 
table at Buckingham Palace. 

But this only means that the King 


Brown Bros. 


Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and Em- 
press of India 
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Times Wide World 


The British Parliament Building, seen from the Thames, with Westminster Bridge 


in the distance 


is: held in reserve for the essential pur- 
poses of the monarchy which are becom- 
ing, as the British think, of ever greater 
importance to the peace of the world. 
It is customary to suppose that the quar- 
rel in 1776 was between the American 
Colonies and King George III. As a mat- 
ter of fact the Stamp Act was imposed, 
not by the King, but by Parliament, and 
the slogan “no taxation without repre- 
sentation” was a challenge to the legis- 
lature in London. 

Since the war, that challenge has been 
driven home--to its logical~ conclusion. 
The self-governing dominions have de- 
clared their independence of Parliament, 

‘which is now no longer called “Imperial” 
but “British.” In other words, it is not 
the Imperial Parliament that has sur- 
vived as a link of empire, but the. throne, 
and it is around the person of one who 
happens to be the great-great-grandson 
of King George III that the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations is today grouped. 
This king is the last remaining symbol 
of authority which unites what has been 


called hitherto the British Empire. If 
his throne were to come to an end, there 
would.be no way of electing a substitute, 
and the empire would be shaken into 
fragments. Even at this moment there 
are debates in South Africa over the flag 
and similar expressions of sovereignty. 

It is thus easy to see why the throne 
is regarded so seriously not only in 
Great Britain but by statesmen through- 
out the world. It is one of the factors 
which contribute to stability, particular- 
ly in Africa and Asia. If it were to dis- 
appear, there would be almost certainly 
a loss of tranquillity in those regions 
during the period of reconstruction. 
Think what this means. When Paris 
stormed the Tuileries and crushed the 
Bourbons there was no thought in the 
minds of the Jacobins except a thought 
of France. But if London were to emu- 
late so revolutionary an enthusiasm, she 
would ‘know that she was striking a 
deadly blow at British prestige through- 
out the world, including the entire net- 
work of communications, financial, ad- 
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ministrative and maritime, on which de- 
pends the life, meaning the industrial 
life, of Great Britain herself. 

The throne has thus become something 
more than a picturesque antiquity. The 
King reigns by a sanction wider in its 
origin than the High Court of Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. To that Parlia- 
ment and to his Ministers the King is 
able to retert that he has also Ministers 
and Parliaments in the overseas do- 
minions, and that these dominions are 
responsible to him direct. 

It may be that the duties of the King 
consist in saying the right word and do- 
ing the right thing in a tactful way. 
Even so, Buckingham Palace has become 
not only the scene of a court but also a 
public department in which letters are 
answered, documents are signed, inter- 
views are granted and favors are con- 
ferred with all the promptitude dis- 
played, let us say, by the Foreign Office. 
The King cannot make decisions but he 
can promote the mental atmosphere in 
which decisions can be wisely made, and 
this task is one which requires an in- 
finite attention to detail. 


A’ PERPETUAL MIRACLE 


The care devoted to these matters is 
but little realized by the public, but at a 
royal marriage, a coronation or any 
other ceremonial affecting the throne 
the results of what may be called the 
spade work are clearly seen. Immense 
crowds gather together. Princes and 
Prime Ministers hurry to London from 
the ends of the earth. At the same time, 
the continuance of this astonishing insti- 
tution is becoming a perpetual miracle. 
However able may be the officials at 
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Buckingham Palace—and they are very 
able—there must always be the personal 
factor. King George, steady, unam- 
bitious and home-loving, has been pre- 
cisely the monarch that the situation re- 
quired. Neither Queen Victoria nor 
King Edward, with their outspoken 
prejudices, would ever have done half so 
well. 

The Prince of Wales, as heir to the 
throne, was admittedly a brilliant suc- 
cess when _a boy. But he has now to 
face a more exacting test. He has 
passed out of the age of romance and 
has to be judged as a man. He has re- 
fused to marry. He has lived a life in 
which an incredibly severe routine has 
been relieved by a good deal of genuine 
and unconcealed gayety. That his nerv- 
ous system has been subjected to a 
scarcely exampled strain is obvious, and 
the quiet unassuming youth of fifteen 
years ago is now a man of very decided 
likes and dislikes. That he has talked 


of abdication is of course common gos- 


sip. That it is only talk may be taken 
for granted. The Prince of Wales is 
not a quitter. Since his father’s illness 
he has accepted advice tendered to him, 
and in a modest manner which has given 
great satisfaction. He must now accept 
a much larger share of responsibility 
than hitherto. All that can be said is 
that he has received from the whole 
world numerous evidences of good-will. 
Europe rushed him in a special train to 
the bedside in Buckingham Palace. 
For the time being his travels are over 
and we shall see how far he is able to 
adapt his restless initiative to the trans- 
action of business at what, to all intents 
and purposes, is an office desk. 









The Crisis in British India 
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The writer of the following article is a Scotsman, who, after completing 
his education at the Universities of Aberdeen and Oxford, spent thirty-four 
years in the Indian Civil Service, with the exception of a couple of years, when 
he was adviser to the Governments of Cape Colony and the Transvaal on civil 
service reform. Among the offices he held in India were those of Lieutenant 
Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Finance Member of 
the Governer General’s Council. He also represented India on the Imperial 
War Council in 1917. 

It should be remembered that India, of which the British monarch is 
Emperor, consists of two distinct jurisdictions—British India, that is, the areas 
under British law, and the native States, which have their own rulers, who 
are, however, subject to British control. The total area is 1,805,332 square 
miles, of which 711,032 square miles belong to the native States; the total 
population is about 320,000,000, of which the native States have over 71,000,000. 

The administration of the Indian Empire by the Paramount Power (Great 
Britain) is carried on in London through a department of the British Govern- 
ment known as the India Office, headed by a member of the Cabinet, while 
the central administration in India is under the Viceroy and Governor Gen- 
eral, appointed by the British Government. As a first &tep toward Indian self- 
government there now exists an Indian Legislature consisting of the Council 
of State and the Legislative Assembly. 

Investigation of what further steps should be taken toward fuller self- 
government is in the hands of a royal commission, with Sir John Simon as 
chairman, while future relations between the Paramount Power and the native 
States and between British India and the native States are being considered 
by a committee, with Sir Harcourt Butler as chairman.—Editor CURRENT 
HISTORY. 





liament . passed an act which previous developments had confined him 
launched a strange and novel ex-_ to the réle of a debating critic. His ca- 
periment in  constitution-making. It pacity for handling the business of gov- 
prescribed, in effect, that the old system ernment was an unknown quantity, and 


Nit: years ago the British Par- art and practice of administration. All 






of paternal rule over India was to be 
gradually abandoned; India was to be 
set on the road to self-government; it 
was to reach that goal by stages, the 
first instalment being conceded at once; 
and after ten years a commission of in- 
quiry was to be sent out to advise 
whether the country was ripe for a sec- 
ond instalment. Never before had any 
part of the British Dominions been so 
deliberately shepherded toward inde- 
pendence within the Empire; never be- 
fore had the movement been measured 
by arbitrary stages. The novelty was 
justified, to those who designed it, by 
the Indian politician’s ignorance of the 
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the conception was that he should be 
given an opportunity of learning it by 
actually practicing it in a limited sphere. 
To this end a parliamentary system was 
established in each of the nine great 
provinces; and to the Ministers who 
would be chosen from the dominant 
party in each Legislature was allotted 
a group of public departments to con- 
trol: education, public health, municipal 
government, public works, excise, agri- 
culture, and several others. The remain- 
ing departments were left in the hands 
of the old hierarchy of British officials; 
but it was anticipated that they would 
gradually be transferred, as Ministers 
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showed themselves to be qualified for 
wider responsibilities. On this critical 
question the decennial inquiry would 
furnish the British Parliament with ma- 
terials to decide. 

Such in barest outline was the experi- 
ment of 1919. To the outsider it ap- 
peared a sensible attempt to grapple 
with an unusual situation, and it was 
welcomed by moderate opinion in India. 
Unfortunately, the extreme section of 
the Nationalists, led by Mr. Gandhi, re- 
fused to accept the scheme, and exer- 
cised all their ingenuity to wreck it. 
They would take no hand in the experi- 
ment themselves, and made things un- 
comfortable for Ministers who were will- 
ing to try. When the Parliamentary 
Commission was appointed last year, 
consisting of two members of the House 
of Lords and five members of the House 


of Commons, two Conservatives and two~ 


Laborites, with Sir John Simon as chair- 


man, they attempted to boycott it, on 
the plea that it was an indignity for 
India to submit itself to the judgment 
of any other nation. The boycott failed, 
but the only contribution which the Na- 
tionalists offer to the commission is a 
somewhat crude project of home rule, 
for which they demand immediate assent. 
So far as evidence of administrative 
capacity goes, we are almost where we 
were nine years ago; there has been 
plenty of political vituperation, but little 
getting down to business. This, then, is 
the issue before the Simon Commission: 
whether, in face of the opposition to it, 
the instalment system can be maintained, 
or whether complete self-government is 
a practical proposition, or whether some 
entirely different form of constitution 
should be substituted. The material for 
their verdict must be their reading of the 
Indian character and genius, and the 
margin of safety that should be provided 


MAP OF INDIA 


The shaded provinces are under British administration; the white areas are the 
native States 
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A palace in Rajputana, a province in Northern India 


in pressing political experiments upon a 
largely illiterate population of 247,000,- 


000. (The Indian States provide the 
remaining 72,000,000 that make up the 
total census of the country.) 

How this situation has come about and 
why the Charter of 1919 has been so 
ill received, is a long and complicated 
story; but some understanding of it is 
necessary to a fair judgment on the 
facts. The tale must dip into the ancient 
springs of the Hindu faith and culture; 
it must touch on the inevitable clash 
of two races, belonging to different 
branches of the human family, having 
different outlooks on life and different 
scales of ethical values; and then it 
must bring us close alongside the for- 
tunes of Indian nationalism in recent 
years. The easiest course is to work 
backward and take the Nationalist 
movement first. Nowhere, it used to be 
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confidently said, could 
there be a soil less suit- 
ed for the growth of 
Nationalism than India. 
Look at the social bar- 
riers between Hindu 
and Moslem, the sever- 
ing force of 200 differ- 
ent tongues. What has 
the shy, gentle peasant 
of the south in com- 
mon with the fierce 
swordsman of _ the 
north; the coal-black 
aborigines of the forest 
with the fair-skinned, 
nimble-witted brahman, 
or the stately rajput? 
Not one of the elusive 
elements vf National- 
ism appeared to exist; 
and there the ordinary 
critic was content to 
leave the matter. 
Theory, however, 
must yield to fact; and 
the hard fact is that 
Nationalism has _ ar- 
rived. Powerful though 
the forces of disunion 
continue to be, they 
‘have been shaken and 
weakened. First, by the 
whole trend of the British system of 
education, with Burke, Mill and Spencer 
as its textbooks, teaching the equality 
of mankind and the birthright of free- 
dom. Second, by the work of Christian 
missionaries, preaching the common son- 
ship of all races to the Creator. And, 
most of all, by the steady pressure of 
alien rule, which forces the whole coun- 
try into one administrative mold, and 
sets men dreaming of some remote 
golden age when they were free, and 
scheming for its return. Nationalism, 
therefore, as a unifying force began to 
emerge in the ’80s of the last century, 
and is now a mighty and growing power. 
On its first appearance, the British 
official found it difficult to take Na- 
tionalism seriously, so incompatible did 
it seem with the warring interests which 
he was always striving to reconcile. It 
savored also of ingratitude. Was he not 
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devoting his life to do justice among the 
people, to stop oppression, to save them 
from plague and from famine; and why 
should a few upstarts now demand that 
he should give way to their incompe- 
tence? Besides, he was far too busy to 
have either time or patience for Utopian 
projects of home rule; he had crime to 
suppress, disease to combat, schools to 
fill, irrigation canals to dig, corruption 
to fight, all the thousand daily tasks of 
a much-driven man in a fierce tropical 
climate; and he had no leisure for cackle 
about political freedom. Moreover, be 
it remembered that, for hard on fifty 
years, the British official in India had 
been left to his own devices. Parliament 
had almost ostentatiously withdrawn 
from active control. On the one day in 
the year when an Indian question came 
up, in the shape of the estimates, the 
House of Commons emptied regularly 
and automatically. That body seemed 
to have lost all interest in the country 
after the suppression of the Mutiny; 
and so long as the civil servant gave 
no trouble, he was left virtually to rule 
India according to his lights. There was 
none of that guidance which might have 
been expected from a great central 
government, democratic in theory and 
steeped in the knowledge of political 
movements in the outer world. It was, 
in fact, the day not of Nationalism but 
of Imperialism. 


FAILURE OF MORLEY-MINTO REFORMS 


The consequence was that the agitation 
for political rights broke ineffectually, 
but with ever-increasing vehemence, 
against the walls of skeptical official- 
dom, until the prevailing complacency 
was shattered by an outburst of revolu- 
tionary crime in the early years of this 
century. It was left to that plain, hon- 
est, hard-riding Scotch nobleman who be- 
came Viceroy in 1905 to diagnose the 
trouble. Fortunately Lord Minto had as 
his opposite number in London the radi- 
cal philosopher, John Morley; and the 
two men between them struck out a line 
of attempted compromise with the Na- 
tionalist claims. There was an increase 
in the loaves and small fishes offered to 
Indians in the public services. The old 
legislative committees of the central and 


the provincial governments were replaced 
by regular legislative Councils. The elec- 
tive principle was introduced, and the 
Councils were constituted so that in all 
cases the unofficial Indian members ex- 
ceeded in number the members who were 
salaried servants of the government. 
Wide powers of legislation and of in- 
terrogating the government were con- 
ceded; the budget had to be laid before 
the Councils for discussion; and both 
upon it and on matters of general ad- 
ministration resolutions could be moved 
and debated, though, if carried, they 
had no binding force on the government. 
Such, in their main features, were the 
so-called Morley-Minto reforms. They 
were a great advance on what had pre- 
ceded them; but even Lord Morley, stal- 
wart progressive though he was, was 
careful to insist that he did not regard 
them as initiating a parliamentary ré- 
gime, and that, if such had been their 
tendency, he would have had nothing to 
do with them. 

It is easy now to look back on the 
1909 experiment as a makeshift; at that 
time it was welcomed as a real consti- 
tutional advance, and some of the more 
far-sighted Indian leaders—notably the 
late Mr. Gokhale—devoted themselves 
wholeheartedly to make it succeed. The 
present writer well remembers Mr. Gok- 
hale saying to him in the early days of 
the new Councils: “At last I see hope; 
if we use our opportunities wisely, in 
fifty years we shall be a free nation.” 
But the younger and more ardent spirits 
soon tired of a pace which satisfied the 
wiser men; and the cry arose that the 
reforms were illusory and meaning- 
less. In truth, they soon outlived their 
usefulness. The new Councils exercised 
considerable moral influence on the gov- 
ernments, but no effective power over 
them. The bloc of official and nomi- 
nated members made any government 
measure safe, however great might be 
the opposition to it in the country—a 
position which, it is fair to say, was as 
distasteful to the majority of the offi- 
cials.as it was to the Nationalists. The 
debates in the Legislatures naturally ac- 
quired an air of unreality, and pique 
hardened into bitterness of criticism, 
often reckless and destructive because 
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irresponsible. But the fatal defect in 
the scheme was that it gave the Indian 
leaders no share in the administration, 
no means of appraising its difficulties 
or of being held accountable for its re- 
sults. It encouraged them to be captious 
fault-finders; it did not train them to 
be statesmen. 

With the outbreak of war in 1914 po- 
litical aspirations temporarily fell into 
the background, but the lull was brief. 
The wave of assertive national feeling 
which swept over the whole field of con- 
flict broke into the already troubled in- 
land sea of India’s emotions and lashed 
it into storm. If self-determination was 
one of the issues for which British and 
Indian troops were fighting side by side 
was it not a right which India might 
claim as justly as the minor races in 
Europe or Arabia? The philosophic 
basis on which the Allies stood was free- 
dom; and if freedom meant anything for 
India, it was Swaraj or home rule. Swa- 
raj, then, must be their cry, and nothing 
less. And—here came the joyful climax— 
it was at last the cry of a united India. 
On the Hindus had fallen the burden of 
the earlier agitations. The Moslems, 
with their secular distrust of Hinduism 
and their closer affinity to Western cul- 
tures, had generally sided with the Gov- 
ernment and responded feebly to Nation- 
alist stimuli. But the war jostled them 
out of their inertia. Britain was fight- 
ing Turkey, the champion of Islam; she 
was fomenting rebellion at Mecca and 
carrying fire and sword into the Holy 
Land of Iraq. Had she, asked the Indian 
Mahommedan, abandoned her ancient 
partiality for the peoples of his faith? 
And, getting no answer to the question, 
he flung himself into the arms of In- 
dian Nationalism. At Christmas, 1916, 
the National Congress and the Moslem 
League met at Lucknow, and cemented 
a common platform of demand for a 
complete scheme of popular government. 
It is little wonder that the British of- 
ficials in India keenly felt the need for 
some declaration of Imperial policy, and 
pressed for directions from the British 
Parliament as to the answer they were 
to give to the Nationalist claims. 

In August, 1917, there came, with al- 
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most a stab of relief, the reply. The 
British Cabinet, through the then Sec- 
retary of State, Edwin Montagu, an- 
nounced its goal in India to be re- 
sponsible government; it would be at- 
tained in stages, the first step to be 
taken without delay; and the mechanism 
would be designed after the fullest in- 
quiry in India by Mr. Montagu and the 
then Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford. Out of 
this inquiry, and a further elaborate 
investigation carried out in London by 
a joint committee of both houses of 
Parliament, emerged the Act of 1919. 
“The act which has now become law,” 
said His Majesty King George in the 
royal proclamation which accompanied it, 
“entrusts the elected representatives of 
the people with a definite share in the 
government and points the way to full 
responsible government hereafter. If, as 
I confidently Kspe, the policy which this 
act inaugurates should achieve its pur- 
pose, the results will be momentous in 
the story of human progress.” In the 
following Winter His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught, in spite of his ad- 
vanced years, went out to India to open 
the new Legislatures, and in a series of 
moving speeches besought a truce to ani- 
mosities and good-will in working. the 
new Constitution. 


Mr. GANDHI’s REVOLT 


Had these measures and appeals come 
fifteen or even ten years earlier, who 
can say what they might have effected? 
In 1920 they were, at least as a chal- 
lenge to extreme nationalism, too late; 
the fires of hostility to the British rule 
were now burning too fiercely to be 
quenched. The advanced leaders were, 
or professed to be, saturated with sus- 
picion of Britain’s good faith. They 
claimed that the Morley-Minto reforms 
had never been meant as anything more 
than a sop to Cerberus; but that was not 
the worst. There was and is a rooted 
belief that Britain means to keep India 
in subjection as a part of her own in- 
dustrial policy. India, as a -self-con- 
tained manufacturing nation, and as a 
free competitor in the world’s markets, 
would deal a death blow at British com- 
merce. As a purveyor of raw material 
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which Britain manufactures and sells 
back at a profit, India is an invaluable 
vassal. To maintain that position, the 
Nationalist firmly believes, is the su- 
preme end and object of British admin- 
istration, and all the Englishman’s talk 
about the industrial development of In- 
dia is sheer hypocrisy. On the top of 
this perfidy, the Nationalist points to 
the racial arrogance of the Britisher, 
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ignorance of the languages, color snob- 
bery—of all these there are too many 
Englishmen who have been guilty, the 
number of offenders increasing as the 
white population grows. By the innately 
courteous Oriental, they are sins which 
are never forgiven. 

It was in an atmosphere. thickly 
charged with these accumulated griev- 
ances that the Constitution of 1919 was 


A State elephant in festal trappings in Udaipur, a native State in Northern India 


his denial of citizenship to Indians in 
other parts of the Empire, his social 
insularity, his supercilious attitude to- 
ward Indian culture, and so on. The 
resentment on all these grounds is wide 
and deep; nor is it wholly without justi- 
fication. The fiscal system of India has 
too often been regulated with one eye 
on the interests of Manchester; the cot- 
ton excise, though now abolished, was 
a flagrant injustice for many years. 
And in social lifé the treatment of In- 
dians by the average Englishman often 
left much to be desired. Bad manners, 


born. Almost at the same moment there 
sprang upon the stage that remarkable 
figure, Mr. Gandhi. In the Summer of 
1919 Mr. Gandhi had been stirred to 
such fury as his gentle nature is capa- 
ble of by two events. One was the pass- 
ing in the Central Legislature of the 
so-called Rowlatt Acts, setting up special 
tribunals and procedure for the treat- 
ment of revolutionary crime and-intimi- 
dation. It was emergency legislation of 
a type not unfamiliar in India; and it 
had been devised by an impartial com- 
mission; but the fact that the Govern- 
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ment forced it through, in the face of 
general opposition, was seized upon and 
distorted into a deliberate insult to In- 


dian nationality, an attempt to prejudice 
India in the eyes of the-world at the 
very moment when Britain was pretend- 


ing to raise her political status. The 
second event which swept Mr. Gandhi 


off his feet was an indirect consequence 
of the same measures. The agitation 
against the Rowlatt Acts had set fire 
to a smoldering mass of discontent in 
the Punjab; and in suppressing the ex- 
cesses which followed, a British General 
made himself responsible for the tragedy 
of Amritsar. It is no part of this nar- 
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trative to discuss that occurrence; it is 
mentioned only as the spur which finally 
goaded Mr. Gandhi into the réle of leader 
of a widespread revolt. Nor is it neces- 
sary to recall the history of that revolt, 
with all its wasted energy, its outrages 
and its disillusionment. Mr. Gandhi’s 
Sermon on the Mount became a slogan 
for murderers. His program of “non- 
violent non-cooperation” swung into an 
orgy of lawlessness which he found him- 
self powerless to control. He has given 
up the task of leadership now, and his 
influence has almost vanished; but not 
before a bitterness had been imported 
into the Nationalist movement which 
makes all attempts at an accommodation 
with it surpassingly difficult, 

It is quite possible that Mr. Gandhi’s 
agitation might have led to no more than 
a peasants’ rising, from which the edu- 
cated classes held aloof, had it not been 
for the intellectual reaction which came 
to a head about the same time. Here we 
have the spectacle of a direct clash be- 
tween two dissimilar civilizations. For 
such a conflict there had been no place 
during the era of conquest, when Britain 
was extending and consolidating her 
power throughout the land. There had 
been no place for it after the Mutiny of 


1857, when reaction in another sphere 
had proved so tragic. Moreover, a gen- 
eration of Indians was then growing: up 
which eagerly imbibed the draughts of 
Gladstonian liberalism that England was 
brewing for the world. There was a 
genuine enthusiasm for all that accom- 
panied the beverage—for the Victorian 
literature, for the utilitarian school of 
philosophy, for the critical and question- 
ing spirit of Western science. But, as 
the nineteenth century moved to its 
close, a change set in. The younger gen- 
eration of that day dropped many of 
their fathers’ enthusiasm. British lib- 
eralism had not brought particularly lib- 
eral measures to India. There was no 
concealing the gulf which yawned be- 
tween the philosophic ideals of the West 
and its practice. And the restless exact- 
ing spirit of modern science tended to 
tire the mind of a race long obedient 
to tradition and addicted to vague meta- 
physic. Although the younger ‘intelli- 
gentsia had still to take their higher 
education on British lines, it was ceasing 
to fire their imagination, and they were 
refurbishing an ancient golden age, 
when the civilization of a by-gone India 
had been not only the lamp in a bar- 
barous world but had been inspired by a 
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truer wisdom than underlies the culture 
of today. 

To this movement there were powerful 
allies and incitements. Most powerful of 
all was the Brahman. With all its ca- 
‘ capacity for adaptation, Hinduism found 
it impossible to adapt itself to modern- 
ism. It had survived Buddhism and all the 
other efforts of internal reform. It had 
been hardened, rather than weakened, 
by Mohammedanism. Why should it not 
live down the néw influence of the West, 
whether agnostic or Christian? A chance 
of reasserting its supremacy, somewhat 
shaken by the British connection, was 
now apparent; and so the whole weight 
of orthodox Brahmanism was. thrown 
into the scale of reaction. Hardly less 
powerful was the strain of idealism in 
the Hindu mind, its claim to breathe 
the finer spiritual airs, whereas West- 
erners were alleged to feed on gross ma- 
terialism. On this claim there is much 
that could be said by way of retaliation; 
but it brings strong solace to minds 
which shrink from the ruthless competi- 
tion of the modern world. It is genu- 


inely believed by some of India’s finest 
thinkers; the pages of Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, for example, are strewn with con- 
trasts between the “gigantic sordidness” 
of modern industrialism and the “meek 
spirit of adoration” in which India com- 
munes with the soul of the universe. To 
minds thus moving the Great War was 
a clinching argument, demonstrating the 
hollowness of Western culture and the 
failure of institutional Christianity. 


STRONG NATIONALIST MOVEMENT TODAY 


This, then, is the attitude in which 
India awaits the next stage in her-po- 
litical development. There is a strong 
Nationalist movement afoot, deeply sus- 
picious of Britain’s good faith, resentful 
of the long official refusal to recognize 
its existence, and always on the outlook 
for racial slights. It has not only 
thwarted the purpose of the first decen- 
nial (or educational) stage of the new 
Constitution but challenged the right of 
the British Parliament to decide what 
shall be the second stage. Interwoven 
with it is a sharp revolt against all the 
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claims of Western civilization, under 
cover of which the more extreme Nation- 
alists cry out for the severance of the 
British connection, while the more mod- 
erate majority demand that, within the 
British Empire, India should have the 
same liberty of action as any of the self- 
governing Dominions. To what extent 
the Nationalists, standing on either of 
these platforms, reflect the true feeling 
of India with its inarticulate millions, is 
a question extremely hard to answer. 
That the vast mass of the peasantry are 
ready to accept almost any form of 
government which is just and accessible, 
is broadly true. But they are ignorant 
and credulous, and the narrow margin 
between them and crushing poverty is 
easily electrified by any strong emotion. 
Such an emotion is provided by resurg- 
ent brahmanism; and there is evidence 
that the humble villager’s old respect 
and affection for the British official 
have been shaken. In any event, the 


Nationalist agents have an access to the 
common people which a British official 
can never enjoy, and methods of propa- 


ganda which to him are closed. Na- 
tionalism, therefore, is a force which 
must be harnessed to the political ma-~ 
chine if the machine is to be able to func- 
tion. 

How that union is to be effected is 
the problem of the Simon Commission. 
Before the problem is attacked two mo- 
mentous preliminaries have to be dis- 
posed of. One is the protection of the 
Indian Moslems, who, in spite of their 
transient union with the Hindus, are now 
gravely alarmed at the prospect of com- 
ing under the rule of a Hindu majority, 
and are vehemently demanding the res- 
ervations of seats in the Councils and 
separate communal electorates. The 
other is the position of the Indian States, 
a congeries of principalities and powers 
covering one-third of the surface of In- 
dia and embracing nearly one-fourth of 
its population. Their rulers have purely 
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despotic traditions, and the possibility of 
becoming subordinate to a home rule 
democratic Indian Government fills them 
with dismay. They are now engaged 
accordingly in asserting their status to 
be that of ‘treaty powers and not of feu- 
datories to the British Crown. Until the 
demands of the Moslems and of the 
Princes are settled, the lines of consti- 
tutional development in the country are 
not easy to forecast. 

Behind and below the whole problem, 
as thus rapidly sketched, is an unspoken 
factor of enormous power. It goes down 
into the depths of Hindu faith and cul- 
ture; for it represents the whole trend 
of India’s political life before the British 
occupation, the steady strengthening of 
the hand of the King and the priest, the 
steady drift away from all the axioms 
of modern democracy. The ordinary 
orthodox Hindu does not want to be 
governed by his fellow-citizens; he pre- 
fers to be governed by the strong man 
who can protect him, even if he bullies 
occasionally as well. He does not ap- 
preciate the element of representation in 
government; to his mind there are cer- 
tain men and classes of men whose busi- 
ness it is to govern, and outside them 
the only political right is the right of 
petition. He sees no merit in giving to 
the low-born and the ignorant a voice in 
choosing their rulers; the structure of . 
society, he considers, ought to do that 
for them automatically. Deeply  in- 
grained as it is in the Hindu mind, this 
conception of the body politic is hard to 
reconcile with the ideals of the 1919 
Constitution. And yet it is the latter 
on which the Nationalist leaders insist, 
possibly because they foresee the build- 
ing up of oligarchic powers for them- 
selves behind a scaffolding of democratic 
forms. 

Verily it is no simple task or light 
responsibility to determine the political 
future of 320,000,000 human beings. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Jewish centre in the world. It is 
the fatherland of nearly 3,000,000 
Jews. The Jewish population is distrib- 
uted in Soviet European and Asiatic 
Russia as follows: 
Crimea 
West Russia (Government of Vi- 


tebsk) 
White Russia 


SS rewia Russia is the third populous 


Numerous questions present them- 
selves which must be answered if we 


wish to understand the position of the 
Jews in Russia today. First of all, what 
was their status under the Czar, and 
how were they affected by the Russian 
Revolution? What are the Jews doing 
in present-day Russia? What occupa- 


tions are they engaged in? What rdéle 
do they play in the industrial, political 
and cultural life of the country? What 
is the relationship of the Jews toward 
the government, and vice versa? Are 
they discriminated against in industries, 
in professions, in state departments? 
What progress have Jews made in the 
development of Jewish culture in the 
past ten years of Bolshevist administra- 
tions? 

In the Czarist Empire, Jews were the 
leading lights in many industries, 
wherever they existed. They were promi- 
nent bankers, entrepreneurs, industrial- 
ists, merchants; and such elements are 
the principal victims in a social ava- 
lanche that directs its fury against usury 
and profiteering. Theoretically, the Jews 
‘would be among the first sacrifices on 
the altar of a social and communist 
revolution, but were they so in actuality 
in the Russian Revolution? We shall 
see, 

The seat of industrial and commercial 
activity in the former Russian Empire 
was not in Russia proper, but in the 


subjugated countries, principally in what 
was known as Russian Poland, with 
Warsaw as the capital. The most sub- 
stantial mercantile establishments, the 
important factories, the great banks, and 
so forth, were to be found mostly in 
Warsaw, Lodz and other places, It was 
from these centres of industrial activity 
—now under full control of independent 
Poland—that the entire commercial and 
industrial life of the vast Russian Em- 
pire radiated. I may also add that the 
formal attitude of the Czarist régime 
was lukewarm, rather unfriendly to- 
ward business and commerce. The Czar 
and his clique were in continuous fear 
of any sign of light and life on the 
part of their subjects, and as commer- 
cial and industrial activity implies some 
enlightenment, it was naturally not en- 
thusiastically countenanced by them. 
Consequently, most of the representative 
capitalists of former Russia were 
foreigners, and most of the important 
enterprises and projects of sanitation, 
irrigation, public utility work, and so 
forth, were in the hands of foreign en- 
gineers and bankers. Native Russians 
contributed very little to the progress of 
Russian commerce and industry. 

It is a well-known fact that the Jews 


were not allowed to reside in the prin- 


cipal municipalities and governments 
(States) of former Russia. The Jewish 
Pale—that obnoxious symptom of a de- 
cadent Czarism—was not too rich in 
climate and soil—and had nc industries 
of any significance. In the important 
cities of Russia, such as Petersburg 
(Leningrad), Moscow and Odessa, where 
the seats of learning, culture, music, and 
the springs of commercial life were to 
be found, the residence of Jews was 
re:tricted to an insignificant proportion, 
and Jewish visitors were allowed for 
short periods on important missions 
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only. Education was limited to a small 
percentage of Jews. The admission of 
Jews to high schools and universities was 
regulated by discriminatory percentages, 
and only a handful, the most accom- 
plished in their scholastic attainments, 
were fortunate enough to enter the por- 
tals of learning. 

In the industry and commerce of Rus- 
sia proper the Jews met with one 
obstacle after another. In many sec- 
tions of the country they were not per- 
mitted to purchase or sell land, or to be 
landowners themselves. In other sections 
they could not be property owners of 
any kind. Only in what was formerly 
known as Russian Poland could the Jew 
breathe a little more freely, and enjoy 
advantages in commerce and industry 
denied to his Russian brethren. And 
the reason for that was that the policy 
of the Czar was to suppress every sign 
of Polish life with an iron hand. It was 
the Czar’s objective to exterminate, root 
and branch, the Polish aspirations to 
independence. And being busy in per- 


secuting the Poles, who naturally con- 


stituted a more menacing phenomenon 
to the Russian Empire in Poland than 
the Jews, for after all they lived on their 
own soil, the Czar unwillingly granted 
the Jews more freedom in Russian 
Poland than in Russia proper. As a 
result of this freedom, the Jews took 
advantage of the occasion in full meas- 
ure; they captured one industrial strong- 
hold after another, and by the time the 
World War broke out they were actually 
in full control of all the important 
economic functions of former Russian 
Poland. 

Hence the leading réle in the former 
Russian Empire was not allotted to the 
Russian Jews, but to the Polish Jews. 
Even the cultural centres of Jewry, 
publishing, musical, intellectual and 
literary movements and activities, had 
their origin in principal Polish towns, 
such as Warsaw and Lodz, and from 
there their influence spread to all parts 
of the vast empire. Even those cultural 
or literary ventures that originated in 
Russian communities in time transferred 
their activities to Polish towns, where 
the mind was freer and the thirst for 


knowledge unquenched. All the impor- 
tant Yiddish dailies and books were 
issued in Warsaw. Most of the impor- 
tant Yiddish literati settled permanently 
in Russian Poland. One Yiddish daily, 
“Der Freind” (The Friend), which gal- 
lantly maintained the finest traditions 
of Yiddish and world journalism, was 
suppressed periodically and hunted from 
one town to another by the perverted 
Czarist censors until it was forced -fi- 
nally to establish its editorial and pub- 
lishing quarters in Warsaw, where it 
enjoyed comparative immunity for some 
time. 

The aspirations to national autonomy 
and self-culture of all minority national- 
ities were ruthlessly and consistently 
suppressed by the Czar’s henchmen. The 
Yiddish word, spoken and written, was 
kept under heel. Pogroms were peri: 
odic and gruesome events. Hooliganic 
demonstrations, even in the seemingly 
safe regions of the Pale, were daily 
occurrences. Under such conditions, what 
did the Jew do and what was his in- 
fluence in Russia proper? The most 
appropriate term that would describe 
correctly the position and function of 
the Jew in Czarist Russia would be: 
“Luftmensch” [one who plies a non- 
descript vocation]. And what else but 
a “Luftmensch” could one be under such 
adverse influences? What else could one 
be in environments that were oppressive 
to all independent ambition, initiative 
and activity? The vast Russian Empire 
was nothing else but a jail to the mass 
of Jews, who were obliged to live and 
act according to the whims and dictates 
of their jailers. 

What were the occupations the 
Jews were engaged in? All “luftge- 
scheften” were in the hands of the Jews. 
The Jews constituted the bulk of all 
Russian saloonkeepers, innkeepers, rag 
dealers, peddlers, parcel carriers, match- 
makers, petty clerks, petty merchants of 
all second-hand wares, and of similar 
time-wasting and unproductive pursuits. 
Private Hebrew teaching attracted a 
substantial number of Jews. In their 
religious and social activities the Jews 
were divided into dozens of sects, wran- 
gling about senseless issues of orthodoxy 
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The Jewish pioneer colonists lived in dugouts until houses could be built 


and unorthodoxy, and wasting their lives 
on domestic gossip. The horizon of the 
Jews was black and their future ap- 
peared blacker. What had the Jew to 
lose? 


EFFECT OF THE REVOLUTION 


Suddenly, as out of the clear sky, the 
Russian Revolution broke out. Over- 
night the Jew found himself released 
from the oppression of centuries and a 
free citizen of a new State. The Pale 
was eliminated. The doors to social 
activity were opened to him. Educational 
institutions cheerfully invited him. He 
was called upon to assume some of the 
most important functions of state, How 


did -he receive the change? How did the 
sudden freedom react on his spiritual 
and intellectual perspectives? Has the 
new roéle contributed to his national 
progress? Has it enhanced his happiness 
or accentuated his unhappiness? Let us 
see. 

Recently statements have been made to 
the effect that the position of the Jews 
has not only not improved but has grown 
considerably worse under the rule of the 
Bolsheviki. Some say that orthodox Jews 
are subjected to all forms of abuses and 
intolerable treatment; that their syna- 
gogues are closed, and new ones are not 
permitted to be built; that their religious 
observations are hampered in every pos- 


A street in the Rosenwald Colony, a typical Jewish farm community in Russia 
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sible way. Others say that all sources 
of income have been taken away from 
the Jews; that Jewish commerce and in- 
dustry have been ruined; that thousands 
of families have been left stranded and 
without any economic foundation; and 
that their general economic and social 
position has become more unfavorable 
than under the Czars. Therefore the 
critics of Soviet Russia insist that the 
Jews in Soviet Russia are in a more 
precarious condition than formerly. 
Some others refer to the hideous mani- 
festations of anti-Semitism that are 
breaking out in all walks of Russian 
social life, particularly in the sanctuaries 
of communism—in the Russian Commu- 
nist Party and the Russian organiza- 
tions of Communist Youth, where all 
race prejudice is supposed to be taboo. 
And these critics somehow arrive at the 
conclusion that the Bolshevist régime is 
responsible for these symptoms. 

Here I am tempted to remind our 
critics of Soviet Russia that there has 
not been a single organized pogrom 
against the "ews in the remotest and 
wildest sections of the vast country un- 
der the control of the Bolsheviki during 
the eleven years of their existence. I 


am also tempted to remind them that 
not a single case is known where a Jew 
has been excluded from any important 
social or state function on account of his 
religion or nationality. If some ortho- 
dox Jews suffer inconveniences, it is not 
because the Bolshevist Government is 
bent on discriminating against Jews as 
Jews, but because it is dedicated to a 
policy aiming at the complete separation 
of Church and State. 

Synagogues are not closed or the con- 
struction of new ones forbidden. A few 
were closed for the following reasons: 
In some localities the authorities found 
that some buildings used for religious 
purposes were superannuated, and 
thought it would be more profitable to 
the community to convert them into 
museums or other social or educational 
institutions. Where one synagogue was 
found to be sufficient to serve the spirit- 
ual needs of the Jewish community, 
there was no sense or necessity for main- 
taining two or three. Rabbis were 
never maltreated as such, but only when 
they were found openly opposing the 
acts and aspirations of the communist 
régime. If the rabbis had confined 
themselves exclusively to their calling— 


Colonists building a community roof with lumber supplied by the Soviet Government 
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Illustrations in this article ‘reproduced by courtesy of the Joint Distribution Committee 


The foundations of a new house. 


Note the primitive carts for transporting and the 


water barrel 


i. e., to the preaching of Judaism and 
not politics, they would have never been 
molested. 

The official attitude of the Bolshevist 


Government and the spirit of its con- , 


stitution are absolutely neutral on the 
question of religion. Only certain lead- 
ers of the Communist party are com- 
mitted to the philosophy of atheism, and 
it is they who are carrying on an ener- 
getic campaign against all orthodox be- 
lievers, Jews or Christians. Therefore, 
the orthodox Jews are not sufferers as 
Jews, but as believers in religious tenets 
which happen at the present time to be 
in disfavor with the authorities. 

In the economic domain certain ele- 
ments of the Jews suffer not because they 
are Jews, but primarily because they 
are “luftmenschen”: devoid of technical 
training, professional -preparation and 
mainly because some of them are now 
too advanced in years to change their 
modes of living or to be reclaimed by 
industrial or social life. The Bolshevist 
State is a workers’ State, and those who 
cannot adjust themselves to the new 
conditions are bound to suffer. Some 
Jews. never knew the inside of a shop, 
never knew the taste of farm or factory 
work, never indulged in hard work. They 
were accustomed to commerce and fi- 


nance, ard when the foundations of both 
were swept away under their feet, nat- 
urally they were left ruined and hope- 
less. Those Jews are truly in a tragic 
dilemma; their old foundations of life 
are gone, and the new ‘ones are strange 
and difficult to acquire. What are they 
to do; what are they to hope for? 


THE New RussIAN JEWRY 


But what about the rising generations 
of Jews? How are they faring in the 
new life of Communist Russia? All educa- 
tional institutions: high schools, colleges, 
universities, technical and vocational 
schools are fully open to the Jews and 
non-Jews alike. The most responsible 
functions of city, State and federal de- 
partments are turned over to all meri- 
torious individuals regardless of national: 
origin. The vocations of trade and the’ 
pursuit of professions are free to all. 
In matters of national culture, the Jew- 
ish children have the option to attend 
primary and advanced schools -where 
Yiddish is the chief medium, and which 
are accorded the same official recogni- 
tion and status in society as other gov- 
ernmental schools. Here history and all 
other scholastic subjects are taught 
from a Jewish point of view. Yiddish 
books, the Yiddish press have made- 
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tremendous strides under the Soviet 
régime. In fact, the government print- 
ing plants are offered to Jewish literati 
and publishers, and the government it- 
self contributes substantially to liter- 
ary ventures from time to time. The 
Bolshevist Government is in favor of 
complete autonomy of all its minority 
nationalities, and the Jews are no ex- 
ception. 

The rising Jew in Russia is not a 
“Juftmensch.” He is educated in his na- 
tional history and culture. His apti- 
tudes for either trade, profession or re- 
search work are carefully analyzed, sys- 
tematically cultivated, expertly trained 
until he is ready to emerge into so- 
ciety a fully equipped citizen of, and 
functionary in, the new State. He is no 
longer faced by the pathetic dilemma of 
the intellectual under the Czar: What 
am I to do? Whither am I to turn? 
Instead his all-absorbing problem now 
is: How shall I serve 
my nation and country 
in the most effective 
manner? Russia no 
longer constitutes an 
inescapable dungeon to 
the aspiring Jews. Its 
atmosphere is no longer 
stifling and vitiating to 
the ideas and desires of 
the rising Jewish gen- 
erations. 

And even those for- 
lorn elements of the 
older generations, the 
remnants of Czarist 
Jewry, have no cause 
to be entirely despon- 
dent. For them, too, 
there are stars shining 
on the horizon. Their 
hope is agriculture, 
which promises to re- 
store them to useful 
life and convert them 
into useful human be- 
ings and citizens. The 
Bolshevist Government 
has founded a number 
of agricultural bureaus, 
the purpose of which 
is to find large areas 
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of fertile lands for the settlement of 
prospective Jewish agriculturists and 
farmers. Independent Jewish societies 
have come into being, in Russia. and 
elsewhere, partly subsidized by the gov- 
ernment and largely supported by pri- 
vate contributions, the object of which 
isto encourage and finance poverty- 
stricken Jewish families in their new 
venture of independent agriculture. 
Great spaces of land, fertile, healthful, 
have been already allocated to the Jews 
by the authorities in Ukraine, Siberia, 
and thousands of Jewish families have 
already found there a happy and useful 
life, and it is planned to transport there 
additional thousands of families in the 
very near future. What other govern- 
ment on earth, in the past or in the 
present, has ever attempted to help and 
cooperate .with the Jews in such a 
humanitarian and constructive manner? 

As regards the outbreak of anti-Semit- 


Jewish pioneers in the Crimea. Note the use of camels 


as domestic animals 
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ism in the most important Communist 
circles, the Bolshevist authorities are 
sineerely and categorically opposed to all 
race. prejudice and discrimination, and 
they promptly and sternly suppress and 
punish all offenders. It must be borne 
in mind that anti-Jewish sentiment- is 
not a creation of a day’s work. It:has 
been fostered for centuries by preceding 
régimes, and has become inbred with 
millions of Russians. The roots of anti- 
Semitism are deeply laid within the or- 
ganism of Russian society, and they can- 
not be extirpated in a short period of 
eleven years. The Jew, the paragon of 
all evil, the symbol of hatred of all Rus- 
sian children for centuries, the target 
of all Czarist abuses and pogroms—is 
it possible for a human government to 
wipe it all out within the course of ten 
and one-half years? It will take greater 
efforts, superhuman to an extent, and 
another century at least, before we may 
hope to see the last vestige of ‘anti- 
Semitism wiped out, root and branch, 
from the soil of Russia. 


Let, us now turn to hard facts and 
see -how far the actual accomplishments 
of the Bolshevist authorities agree with 
their protestations of sincere friendship 
toward and’ genuine regard for the in- 
terests of minority nationalities, 
especially those of Jews, who are our 
concern at.the moment. “By your deeds 
shall ye be judged!” 


ProGkess IN MANY FIELDS 


Agriculture—In the report of the 
American Jewish Committee for the year 
1927-1928 we find’ the following com- 
ments concerning the movement of Jew- 
ish settlement on the land: 


Aug. 30, 1927, marked the completion 
of three years of activity by the Comzet, 
the government commission for the set- 
tlement of Jews on the land. According 
to a report rendered at that time, a total 
of 15,729 Jewish families, from 60,000 to 
75,000 souls, have been settled on land 
under the supervision of this commission. 
According to the recent report of Dr. Jo- 
seph Rosen, agent of the American Jew- 
ish Joint Agricultural Corporation (Agro- 
Joint) a total of 35,000 Jewish families 
have settled in 180 agricultural colonies; 
of this number 27,000 were assisted by 
the Agro-Joint. The total area devoted 
to this purpose was 295,917 desiatins, or 
about 800,000 acres, in thirteen regions. 
The cost of this work, borne by public 


and 
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agencies, was 13,656,000 gold rubles, of 
which 7,349,000 were contributed by the 
Agro-Joint, which is financed by the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee; the State contributed 2,403,000 
rubles, besides 2,993,000 from bank cred- 
its and other government sources, while 
the balance, 1,011,000 rubles, came from 
the Ica and Ort. According to many wit- 
nesses, the colonies are in a thriving con- 
dition; the success of this project has 
greatly encouraged the various cooperat- 
ing agencies, and the work is to be con- 
tinued. During the past few months the 
Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden has de- 
cided also to cooperate in this work. 

In the meantime, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, appreciating that it cannot recon- 
stitute the economic life of the Jews sole- 
ly on the basis of land settlement, has 
begun to take steps to assist them to en- 
ter industry, and instructions to that ef- 
fect have been given to the Comzet. 


Autonomy—How about the Pale? How 
about Yiddish? Is one still a disgrace 
and the other a shame to the Jew? Facts 
indicate that the Jews are happily for- 
getting about their former “inferiority 
complex.” The following is an extract 
from an article on the conditions of Jews 
in Soviet Russia printed in the American 
Jewish Year Book, 1927-1928: 


In Soviet Russia the government has 
pursued vigorously its policy of encour- 
aging minority groups, speaking a lan- 
guage different from that of the majority 
population, to organize their own insti- 
tutions with their own language as the 
official language. On Jan. 1, 1927, there 
were in Russia 153 Yiddish Soviets. Of 
that number 130 were in Ukraine, 19 in 
White Russia, 1 in Crimea and 3 in other 
parts of the Union. The Soviets in the 
Ukraine are said to serve 300,000 Jews. 

In the Fall of 1926 the first administra- 
tive region with Yiddish as the official 
language was created in the Ukraine. 
The area of this region comprises 46,000 
desiatins of land and it is in the district of 
Kherson, between the rivers of Dnieper 
and Ingulez, with a total population of 
16,886 persons, including 15 per cent 
Ukrainians and Germans. The region 
comprises four old Jewish colonies and 
fourteen new settlements. 


Education—The remarkable change 
that has taken place in the life of the 
Jews in Soviet Russia will be seen from 
the fact that education is no longer at a 
premium and a privilege for the fortu- 
nate few but compulsory to all Jews. 
We will quote the following from the 
article referred to above: 


The Jewish educational system, with 
Yiddish as the language of instruction, 
operated in Soviet Russia. In Soviet 
Russia, Yiddish education is encouraged 
by the government as a part of its policy 
with regard to linguistic minority groups. 
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In the Fall of 1926 there were in the 
Union of Russian Republics 766 Jewish 
schools with 106,205 pupils. Of these 
White Russia had 176 schools with 22,535 
pupils, and the Ukraine had 435 schools 
with 70,887 pupils. It was declared that 
64 per cent of the total number of Jew- 
ish pupils in the Ukraine attended schools 
with Yiddish as the language of instruc- 
tion. 


Though there were no appreciable 
changes to be observed in the status of 
Jewish education since 1926, this does 
not look as if the Soviet Government 
were trying to undermine Jewish culture 
and Jewish national consciousness! 


Technical Education—To quote again 
from the above article: 


The extent of Jewish technical training 
in Soviet Russia is not known, but in the 
Ukraine there were, in 1926, 325 schools 
exclusive of medical, art and agricultural 
schools. An investigation of 277 schools 
showed that they had a total of 31,851 
students, including 8,334 Jews (26.1 per 
cent), The situation with respect to the 
Jews in the four different types of 
schools was as follows: 

Kind Total No. 

of School. of Pupils. 
Factory schools...15,432 

Trade schools... .13,375 4,331 32.4 

Kustari schools... 1,051 415 39.4 

Homes for youth. 1,993 one ive 

In addition, Jewish youth received 
technical training at thirty trade schools 
for Jews, twenty of which had a total 
of 2,100 pupils. 


Literature—The growth of Yiddish lit- 
erature: the press, the book, the period- 
ical, has been enormous during the past 
five years. The general cultural activity 
is unparalleled in the history of Russian 
and even European Jewry. 

The phenomenal expansion of Yiddish 
will be seen from the following compara- 
tive table of the printed word: 


Titles. Copies. 

4 156,000 
798,450 
830,000 


Per 
Cent. 
19.7 


Jews. 
3,044 


The same ratio of progress was ob- 
served during the years of 1927 and 1928. 


MANY THOUSANDS IN INDUSTRY 


Economic Status—The degree of eco- 
nomic progress made by Jews in Russia 
will be realized by the proportion of Jews 
in the membership of industrial unions: 


A census taken on April 1, 1926, 
showed that there were in the Ukraine 


1,585,912 workingmen, including 993,457 
who were members of the trade unions in 
that country. Of the latter number 127,- 
162 (12.8 per cent) were Jews. Note- 
worthy is the wide range of the Jewish 
distribution in the various occupations. 
There was not a trade in which Jews 
were not represented. 

The Jewish percentage was greatest in 
the needle trades; next in order came the 
jeather trades, printing, the arts, wood- 
work, manufacture, distribution of food, 
public health, clerks in trade establish- 
ments, workers in paper mills, textiles, 
local transportation like expressing, com- 
munal work and chemical work. From 
the point of numbers the greatest num- 
ber of Jews, over 28,000, were engaged 
as clerks in trade establishments; next 
came public health with over 14,000 work- 
ers; manufacture and distribution of 
food with over 10,000; metal trades with 
7,700; leather with 7,300; needle trades 
with 6,600; all others fell below 5,000 
workers. It was, therefore, estimated 
that on that date there were 180,000 
workers in the Ukraine. 


The same proportion of Jewish repre- 
sentation in trades, commerce, manufac- 
ture, and so forth, prevails in all cities 
of Soviet Russia. 

In the fields of drama, sport, sanita- 
tion, and so forth, Jews have made 
équally striking progress. There are 
Yiddish theatres in almost all substan- 
tial Russian towns, some of them subsi- 
dized by the government. There are 
dozens of sports organizations in which 
Jews are taking an active and conspic- 
uous part. And the same healthful ac- 
tivity and progress can be recorded for 
the Jews in every walk and phase of 
Russian life. ; 

The data presented in this‘ article will 
demonstrate to every intelligent person 
that the Russian Jew is rapidly emerg- 
ing from a state of chaos and is becom- 
ing a practical and useful citizen, an in- 
separable and invaluable link in the 
mechanism and processes of present-day 
industrial and social Russia. The Soviet 
authorities are doing their utmost in 
helping the Jew attain such a favorable 
position in their State. The Jews, as 
we have seen, had nothing under the 
Czars and, naturally, lost little as a re- 
sult of the revolution. On the other 
hand, they gained under the Soviet 


régime a freedom and a status not en- 


joyed since their exodus from their own 
homeland. 
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MR. HOOVER’S SOUTH AMERICAN TRIP 


are 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT ARRIVES IN PERU 
A Representative of the Peruvian Government Greeting Mr. Hoover on Landing 
at Callao Times Wide World 
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-KING GEORGE V AND HIS HEIR 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 
A Recent Studio Photograph 
of the Heir to the 


British Throne 
© F. A. Swaine 


BEFORE THE 
KING TOOK SICK 
His Last Public 
Appearance Before 
His Iliness—Standing 
Bareheaded in Front 
of the Cenotaph in 
London on 
Armistice Day 
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KING GEORGE’S ILLNESS 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
The Royal Residence in London, 
Where at This Writing the King 

Still Lies Seriously Il 


NDO. 
DOCTORS’ REPORT | SYMPATHIZERS 
One of the Bulletins () Crowd Outside 
Posted Outside Buck- ) Buckingham Palace 
ingham Palace Show- Watching the Cere- 
ing the Condition of mony of Changing 
the Royal Patient the Guard 
Underwood 
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THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 

The Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang in the principal seat in the Chapter House after 
his enthrone- 

ment as the 

ninety-fifth 

Archbishop 

of Canter- 
bury. In his 

new position 
he signs him-)| 

self ‘‘Cosmo 


Cantuar’”’ 
Pacific & 
Atlantic 


THE 
PRIMATE 
The Arch- 
bishop being 

received 

at the 
Old Gate 
of the city 
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GENERAL ITALO 
BALBO 


One of the four 
founders of the 
Fascist Party in 
Italy and Minister 
of Aviation under 
Mussolini, who re- 
cently visited the 
United States 
Bettini 
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EUROPEAN 
PERSONALI- 
TIES IN 
THE 


PRINCE OTTO 

Son of Karl, the last 
Austro-Hungarian Em- 
peror, and former Em- 
ress Zita, with his sister, 

incess Elizabeth. <A 
movement is on foot in 
ponmery to restore the 
Habsburg monarchy and 
put Otto on the throne 

Underwood 


CADORNA 
Italian Comman- 
der-in-Chief from 
the time Italy en- 
tered the World 
War till the de- 
feat of Caporetto, 
who died on Dec. 

21, 1928 
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MARSHAL PILSUDSKI AUGUSTO TURATI 


A new portrait of the 
Polish Dictator 


Underwood 


a MIKLAS 
The new esident of 


the Austrian republic 
Times Wide World 


Secretary General of the 
Fascist Party, considered 
in some quarters the most 
likely successor to Mus- 
solini Acme 
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FIGURES 
IN THE 
AMERI- 
‘CAN 
SCENE 
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NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
Speaker of the House of 
Se Opening the 
eventy-first Session of 


Congress 
Acme ; 


HENRY FORD 
A New Photograph of the 
Automobile Manufacturer 
Who Has Recently Added 
$0,000 Workers to the 

150,000 Already Employed in 
His Plants so as to Reduce 
the Number of Work Days 

to Five and at the Same 
Time Increase Production 


Underwood. Sop >> 


A 

RARE 

PORTRAIT 
OF LIN- 

COLN 

Taken When 
He was a 
Lawyer at 
Springfield, 
Tll,, and 


Given to One’ 


of His 
Friends, 
W, H. Mur- 
ray, by W. H. 
Herndon 
in 1884. 
The original 
is a daguer- 
reotype 
© Ewing Gal- 
loway 
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RULERS OF TROUBLED COUNTRIES 


AND QUEEN 
THOURAYA OF 
AFGHANISTAN 

Who, at this writing, are 
confronted with a serious 
rebellion among a sec- 

tion of their subjects 
Times Wide World. 


oe 


PREMIER 
JULIU MANIU 
Who has recently become 
head of the Rumanian 
Government after a blood- 
less revolution, greeting 
Queen Marie in Bucha- 
rest at the celebration of 
the anniversary of the 
union of Transylvania, 
Bukowina and Bessarabia 
with Rumania 
<< = times Wide World. 
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And Her Daughters Walking in Hyde Park, London 
me 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN Le 


PRINCESS I A 
ALBANIAN KING’S SISTERS OF R a ; 
The Princesses Morey de Rahie, Nafil In the Uniform of a te 
Kryezin and Mahid Photographed during 


Naval Officer e 


a Recent Visit to Vienna Times Wide World 


Times Wide World 
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S-4 IN TESTS FOR UNDERSEA SAFETY DEVICES 


SUBMARINE THAT WAS 
SUNK AND RAISED 
The S4, Which Was 
Rammed by a Coast Guard 
Destroyer and Subsequently 
Raised and Reconditioned, 
Being Towed to the Testing 
Ground off Block Island to 
Be Submerged There and 
Tested for Undersea Safety 
Devices 

Times Wide World 


as 


“ARTIFICIAL LUNG” 


Containing Oxygen, Which 
Is Worn by a Sailor When 
Leaving a Submerged Sub- 
marine Through the ‘Es- 
cape Hatch’’ Shown in the 
Photograph 


Acme 





THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL AIRPLANE FLIGHT 


ORVILLE 
WRIGHT'S FEAT 
The famous aviator 
standing beside the 
memorial which now 
marks the place at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., 


where on Dec. 17, 
1903, he made the 


first successful flight 
in an airplane de- 
signed by him and 
his brother Wilbur, 
At the right are Sen- 
ator Hiram Bingham 
and Miss Amelia 
Earhart 
Times Wide World, 


TWENTY-FIFTH 

| ANNIVERSARY 

CELEBRATION 

Orville Wright with 
Lord Thomson, Air 
Minister in Ramsay 
MacDonald's Labor 
Government, at the 
celebration at Day- 
ton, Ohio, of the 
twenty-first anniver- 
sary of the Kitty 


Hawk flight 
Times Wide World. 
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THE BYRD EXPEDITION 


PREPARING FOR THE SOUTH 
POLE 


An Informal Conference on 
the Larsen: Commander 
Byrd Studies the Maps 
of’ the Antarctic Ice 
With Some of His 
Associates. In the 

Group Are Dean 
Smith, Harold I, 

June, Alton Par- 

ker, Bernt Bel- 

chen, Command- 

er Byrd and 

Richard E. Bro- 


phy. 
Both Photo- 
phs @_ The 


Co. and The St. 
Louls Post - Dis- 
patch. 


<> 


COMMANDER 
RICHARD E. BYRD 


With Captain Oscar Nil- 

sen of the Whaler Larsen 

on Which the Leader of the 

South Pole Expedition Jour- 
neyed From the United States. 





DEVASTATION BY FLOOD AND EARTHQUAKE 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN CHILE 
Some of the Damage Caused by the Earthquake. Which Destroyed the Town of 
Talca and nr Area in Chile, Where More Than 250 Persons Were 
i lied and Over 600 Badly Injured 
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FLANDERS FIELDS UNDER WATER 
The Floods at Termonde After the Storms Which Inundated Large Portions of 
Belgium and Holland Times Wide World 





STATUES OF HEROES OF ROMANCE AND HISTORY 


The New 
Statue at 
Lyons, 
France 
Times Wide World 


A Monument 
of the Legen- 


dary Prince 

at Elsinore, 
* or Denmark, 
i © S|) Dedicated as 


— a National 
COLOSSAL wa: OF Memorial by 


Designed by Mestrovitch and Erect- the Citizens. 
ed on the Slopes of the Old Turkish of the Town 
Fortress at Belgrade as a Yugoslav Times Wide 


National Monument World 
Acme 
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An Analysis of the Vote in the 
National Election 


By SIMON MICHELET 


MEMBER OE THE WASHINGTON, D. C., BAR; PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL 
GET-OUT-THE-VOTE CLUB 


on the plan adopted by about one- 

third of the Statés and require of 
local election boards a complete state- 
ment of the number of voters who went 
to the polls and voted, the total number 
of ballots cast in the general election of 
1928 would likely approximate 40,000,000, 
or 10,000,000 more than were ever cast 
before in the United States. 

Many voters cast an incomplete ballot. 
Our complex and cumbersome method of 
electing the President and Vice Presi- 
dent by publishing on the ballot a long 
list of intermediate functionaries called 
“Presidential electors” causes possibly 
2,000,000 voters to lose their votes for the 
nation’s Chief Executive. 


: the forty-eight States could agree 


The total vote cast and counted for 
Presidential electors, as collected by The 
Associated Press from the various State 
election boards, is 36,798,669. But the 
total vote counted for Presidential elec- 
tors is materially short of the total num- 
ber of ballots cast in the election. 


Take a few examples. Minnesota is 
one of the States requiring a complete 
statement of ballots cast and counted. 
The total number of ballots cast in 1928 
was 1,070,274, or 23 per cent more than 
the 1924 total. The total vote counted 
for Presidential electors was 970,976, or 
nearly 100,000 short of the total number 
of ballots cast. There was no serious con- 
test in Minnesota for Governor, and yet 
the total vote for Governor exceeded that 
for Presidential electors and reached 
999,823. There was an_ interesting, 
though one-sided, contest waged for 
United States Senator, and the total 
Senatorial vote counted was 1,017,541, 
or an excess of 46,565 over the total vote 
counted for Presidential electors. 

New York furnishes an interesting il- 
lustration of the shortcomings of the elec- 


toral system as a method of making it 
easy for a voter to vote for President. 
The certificate of election of Presidential 
electors, required by law to be filed with 
the United States Secretary of State, 
and signed by Governor Alfred E. Smith 
and Attorney General Ottinger, contains 
this interesting information in regard to 
the incomplete ballot cast in New York 
State for Presidential electors in 1928: 
“Blank votes 1,305,434.” As no voter 
in New York can vote for more than 
forty-five electors—in other words, can 
have more than forty-five “blanks” on 
his ballot for electors—the total of 1,305,- 
434 blanks implies that something like 
300,000 New York ballots, and possibly 
many more, were incomplete or defective 
in the recent vote for President. 

Had there been a plain and simple bal- 
lot calling for a direct vote on President, 
it is doubtful if many of these 300,000 
ballots would have failed to function com- 
pletely. The issue between Hoover and 
Smith was certainly’ well known to New 
York voters. But when the voter gets 
to the voting booth and sees before him 
a list of forty-five names of Republican 
electors to be voted for, and forty-five 
Democratic, and forty-five Socialist, and 
other sets of forty-five for sundry minor 
parties, he faces a cross-word puzzle of 
large dimensions. Suppose he is one of 
the 1,000,000 new voters in New York 
in 1928, or one of the many hundred 
thousand foreign-language voters? He 
or she has heard of Hoover and of Smith 
all through‘a hotly contested campaign, 
but no one mentioned any of those several 
hundred names in the five or six groups 
of forty-five Presidential electors. Thus 
our cumbersome and complex electoral 
system not only causes the loss or mis- 
carriage of thousands of votes in every 
Presidential election, but in a closely con- 
tested State may decide the issue. [In 
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New York State where voting machines 
were used this complication was. avoided. 
—Editor.] 

In 1924, the total ballot cast for Gov- 
ernor of New York was 3,355,625, while 
the total counted for Presidential elec- 
tors was 3,263,931. The difference is 
charged to “blank, void, and scattering.” 
In California, 1924, the total vote cast 
was 1,336,593, while the total vote for 
electors was 1,281,778, In Illinois, 1924, 
the total vote cast for the Presidential 
electors of seven national parties was 
2,470,067, although 2,579,861 ballots were 
cast in that same Illinois election. The 
electoral system helped 100,000 Illinois 
voters to lose their votes for President. 

In Stuntz Township, including the city 
of Hibbing, on the Minnesota iron range, 
in the recent election, 7,532 voters cast 
ballots, of which only 6,333 were counted 
for Presidential electors, though 17,268 
votes were counted for Governor on 
whom there was no material contest. 
The electoral system helped the foreign- 
language voters in this iron mining 
. township to lose 16 per cent of their 
vote for President. In the State of Min- 
nesota at large—though Minnesota il- 
literacy is reported by the Census Bu- 
reau as only 1.8 per cent compared with 
6 per cent in 1920 for continental United 
States—the shrinkage of the Presidential 
vote below the total number of ballots 
cast approximates 10 per cent. 


THE POPULAR VOTE 


If the average shrinkage for the Unit- 
ed States, comparing the vote for elec- 
tors with total number of ballots cast, is 
eight per cent, which would seem to be 


a fair estimate, the 36,798,669 votes 
counted for Presidential electors in the 
forty-eight States would represent a 
total popular vote of 40,000,000. Un- 
fortunately, complete data of the number 
of voters attending the polls are not of- 
ficially available for many States. In 
the main, we are compelled to depend 
upon estimates, The survey now in 
progress indicates that close upon 40,- 
000,000 American voters went to the 
polls on Nov. 6 last—representing fully 
75 per cent of our “eligible” electorate, 
compared with 50 per cent in 1920. 
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Fully qualified voters on the registry 
and poll tax lists, including voters on the 
poll lists and town “check lists” in rural 
districts where registry is not required, 
number approximately 45,000,000. .Thus 
it would appear that, on the nation’s 
legal roster of voters duly qualified by 
registry, tax payment, residence and the 
rural poll lists, the exceptional and in- 
tensive issues of the 1928 campaign 
brought to the polls nearly 90 per cent 
of the legally ascértained electorate. 

An interesting illustration of the effi- 
ciency of the 1928 campaign in bringing 
out the so-called “stay-at-home vote” is 
afforded by the little city of Red Wing, 
in Goodhue County, Southeastern Minne- 
sota. City Clerk Irvine reports: “Our 
total registration for 1928 was 4,818, all 
of which voted at the election held on 
Nov. 6, 1928.” So far as published record 
shows, Red Wing is the banner town in 
voting efficiency. 

A word would seem to be in order in 
regard to so-called “registration of 
voters throughout the United States”— 
a subject that filled the press columns 
of the country during the closing weeks 
of the late campaign. Registration is a 
matter of State regulation under the 
election laws of the several States. As a 
matter of statutory fact, State-wide per- 
sonal registration is required in some- 
what more than one-half of the States. 
In about one-third of the States personal 
registration is required only in cities of 
a given population. In the rural districts 
of nearly one-half the States the old-time 
poll list biennially revised by the Tovm 
Board takes the place of registering. 
This is the prevailing method through- 
out the agricultural sections of the 
Middle West. In rural New England 
the Town Board posts the “check list,” 
as in Colonial times, and voters who do 
not find their names posted apply to the 
Town Clerk. In Texas and several other 
Southern and border States registration 
consists in paying a poll tax to the 
County Tax Collector. The Indiana 
Legislature of 1927 repealed the entire 
registration act. Courts in many West- 
ern States have held that under their 
State Constitutions a voter cannot by 
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Harris & Ewing 


SIMON MICHELET 


any registration act be deprived of his 
sovereign right to vote. In eight States 
the voter can appear with witnesses on 
election day to prove his legal residence 
and cast his ballot—any registration act 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Thus 
“registration” is a local affair and by no 
means general throughout the United 
States. 

It is easy to see how the press should 
fall into the error of supposing that 
registration was an elective requirement 
general throughout the United States, 
and thereby be betrayed into publishing 
columns of statistics of “registration by 
States.” Daily newspapers are pub- 
lished in cities. where, for the most part, 
registration is mandatory. Therefore, 
they even gave the registration of In- 
diana at the round figure of 1,000,000, 
though there has been no registration 
there in two years and, in fact, all In- 
diana’s voting population of 1,875,000 
may be said to be duly and permanently 
“registered.” For the twelve States of 
the Middle West the published so-called 
“registration” was in the main crude 


guesswork. The generic term for the 
forty-eight States is the old American 
term “poll list,” which is still common 
to all the States, or the term for the 
legal roster of the nation’s voters might 
be broadened to read “poll and registry 
list.” A poll and registry list by States 
would have a basis of legal fact and at 
least pass the test of verisimilitude re- 
quired of sound fiction. 

The outstanding feature of the 1928S. 
campaign was the outpouring of women 
voters. Voting women flooded the polls 
of at least forty of the forty-eight 
States, and in substantially all close and 
doubtful States settled the issue. So- 
called “practical politicians” were help- 
less in their attempts to control the 
situation. Truly wise were the “bosses” 
who rose and drifted on the feminine 
tide. 

This is the first time that the vote 
of women has been a dominant factor in 
American politics. In 1920, when women 


for the first time generally throughout 
the United States were given the ballot, 
the Nineteenth Amendment, proclaiming 


equal suffrage, was not proclaimed until 
the month of August. In many States, 
especially Southern, the registration or 
poll-tax payment date had already ex- 
pired by August, and in other States 
thousands of women lost their votes 
through unfamiliarity with the registra- 
tion laws. Those who thereby lost their 
votes in 1920 may have lost their en- 
thusiasm for suffrage, and thus women 
voters were not conspicuously in evidence 
in the Presidential campaign of 1924. 
But the issues of 1928, including pro- 
hibition and church, aroused the women 
of America in every rural hamlet. Or- 
dinary party issues, such as the tariff 
and so-called “States’ rights,” had little 
appeal to the feminine rank and file. 
But prohibition and church, promulgated 
by press and pamphlets, radioed into 
every home of the land, preached upon 
in pulpits and shouted in fiery fulmina- 
tions in town halls and _ schoolhouses, 
made the average woman of America 
an eloquent and active politician. She 
made this country an unsafe place for 
the lurking “stay-at-home.” 

In 1920 and 1924 there were certain 
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VOTES OF STATES IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 


The official popular vote in the November Presidential election, as gath- 
ered from State capitals by The Associated Press, follows: 
Rey- 
Foster, nolds, 
Hoover, Smith, Thomas, Work-_ Soc.- c-Pluralities.--, 
Rep. Dem. Soc. ers. Labor. Hoover. Smith. 


120,725 127,796 460 
arti «119,196 429 

Arkansas ’ 
alifornia 1,162,323 19,595 
Colorado 253,872 3,472 
Connecticut 296,614 3,019 


68,860 ‘ 329 
Delaware 4,036 
124 


Louisiana 
Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi ...... .... 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska .. 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma ( 

Oregon ; 2,720 
Pennsylvania ........ 18,647 
Rhode Island......... 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 


Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 52,748 29,299 


21,429,109 15,005,497 267,835 48,228 21,181 


Minor parties’ vote (not included in above table): For Varney, Prohibition— 
Indiana 5,496, Michigan 2,728, New Jersey 160, Ohio 3,556, Pennsylvania 3,875, 
Vermont 338, West Virginia 1,708, Wisconsin 2,245. Total, 20,101. 


For Webb, Farmer-Laborite—Colorado 1,092, Iowa 3,088, Oklahoma 1,284, 
South Dakota 927. Total, 6,391. 


Scattering: California 261, Connecticut 6, Louisiana 18, Maine 1, Wisconsin 
41. Total, 327. 


Note—California Hoover total includes 14,394 Prohibition votes, which party 
endorsed Mr. Hoover. Pennsylvania Foster total includes 2,687 Labor Party 
oe South Carolina Hoover total includes 2,670 anti-Smith Democrats voting 

or Hoover, 
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cities where women voters were fairly 
active and polled possibly 40 per cent of 
the local vote. But these were only high 
spots. Taking the country as a whole, it 
is doubtful if women cast over 30 per 
cent of the total vote of 1920 or over 35 
per cent in 1924. In other words, there 
may have been, at the outside, not more 
than 9,000,000 American women voters 
in 1920 and 11,000,000 in 1924. But the 
nation-wide survey of women voters, now 
in progress, indicates that women voters 
in 1928 represent not far from 45 per 
cent of the present American duly quali- 
fied electorate. Not all States compile 
election and poll list figures indicating 
the number of percentage of men and 
women voters separately. A safe esti- 
mate would be, that two-thirds of the 
10,000,000 new voters of 1928 are wo- 
men, and that in the aggregate upward 
of 17,500,000 women voters went to the 
polls on Nov. 6 and settled the issue. 


THE RELATIVE VOTE 


The Republican candidate, Mr. Hoover, 
received .5823 per cent of the total. 
The record of previous elections is as 
follows: Coolidge, 1924, .5418 per cent; 
Harding, 1920, .6055 per cent; Roosevelt, 
1904, .5641 per cent; McKinley, 1900, 
.5170 per cent, Mr. Hoover’s percentage 
of the total, with one exception, being 
the highest ever secured by a Republican 
since 1884. On the Democratic side, Mr. 
Smith received .4077 per cent of the to- 
tal, a percentage which was exceeded 
seven times out of the previous ten times 
by other Democratic tickets; only three 
times since 1884 have the Democrats 
polled less than .4007. Cleveland twice, 
Bryan three times and Wilson twice ex- 
ceeded the percentage given to Governor 
Smith. Only Parker with .3760, Cox 
with .3430 and Davis with .2824, fell be- 
hind the Smith proportion. The highest 
point reached was by Wilson in 1916 
with .4922. 


THE VOTE OF THE STATES 


The compilation by The Associated 
Press of the official popular vote shows 
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that Mr. Hoover carried forty States as 
against thirty-seven in 1924, being the 
worst defeat the Democrats ever sus- 
tained. Hoover failed by 914,901 votes to 
equal the plurality of 7,338,513 piven 
Calvin Coolidge over John W. Davis in 
1924, but at that time the La Follette- 
Wheeler Independent ticket received 
4,822,856 votes. In that year the Re- 
publican vote was 15,725,016. 

The total November vote cast exceed- 
ed by 7,707,252 the total of 29,091,417 
cast four years ago. Much of the in- 
crease was accounted for in the Southern 
States, where approximately 33% per 
cent more votes were cast. The increase 
for the nation as a whole was slightly 
above 25 per cent. 

Votes for the two major parties in the 
once traditionally Democratic “solid 
South” totaled 3,004,145, with 1,406,488 
going to Hoover and 1,597,657 to Smith, 
the States considered being Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Texas and Virginia, Of this group 
however, Mr. Hoover carried Florida, 
North Carolina, Texas and Virginia 
which had supported Democratic Presi- 
dential candidates since reconstruction 
days until the recent election. 

Pennsylvania gave to Mr. Hoover his 
largest State majority, 987,796, while 
Governor Smith’s largest plurality was 
in Louisiana, where he had a lead of 
113,495. 

The vote for Mr. Hoover was higher in 
every State than for Mr. Coolidge four 
years ago, with the exception of Rhode 
Island. 

The Hoover column shows he received 
more than a million votes in five 
States—California, Illinois, New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. Governor Smith 
reached the million mark in Illinois, New 
York and Pennsylvania. 


Mr, Hoover’s Southern vote was more 
than double that of Mr. Coolidge four 
years ago and almost twice the combined 
figures for the President and Senator 
La Follette that year. It came within 91,- 
000 votes of equaling Mr. Davis’s total 
in the same territory. 
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Convertin?, the Colorado River 
Into a National Asset 


By HIRAM JOHNSON 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA 


recently passed the Congress and 

has now become a law by the ap- 
proval of the President, had its genesis 
in the ever-recurring dangers to the 
people of the Imperial and Yuma Val- 
leys and adjacent territories from the 
Colorado River. In its final form the 
project represents the culmination of 
many years of technical and scientific 
research, study and investigation, and 
the efforts of the Federal Government 
and the various States affected to har- 
ness the waters of one of the great riv- 
ers of the world. 

The Colorado River is a unique stream 
of 1,750 miles in length, the third larg- 
est river on the continent. It affords 
the sole means of sustenance to the terri- 
tory in the southwestern portion of the 
United States, and at the same time con- 


“Tr Boulder Dam project, which 


stantly menaces that which it alone can 


sustain. Within the last quarter of a 
century the courage and the fortitude 
and the industry of American pioneers 
have transmuted the Imperial Valley 
from an arid desert waste into a land 
more fertile than the valley of the Nile, 
with a productivity unrivaled. The crops 
of the Imperial Valley are peculiar to 
that territory, and by reason of that fact 
and the time of their maturity they are 
substantially non-competitive with the 
products of any other part of our nation. 
The prosperity of the valley, and indeed 
its very existence, is wholly dependent 
upon irrigation, and this irrigation is 
possible from but one source—the Colo- 
rado River. There are now in the val- 
ley in California 60,000 people, with 
more than $100,000,000 of property 
values. 

The valley itself in California is a 
huge inland basin extending approxi- 
mately 100 miles north from the boun- 
dary line between the United States and 


Mexico, and is entirely below sea level. 
It is cut off from the ocean, or Gulf of 
California, by a delta formed of silt 
washed down by the Colorado River, and 
this silt, which constantly comes from the 
upper reaches of the river, is one of the 
increasing dangers which the legislation 
will eliminate. Over 100,000 acre feet, 
more than the entire excavations of the 
Panama Canal, are being washed down 
each year. Its deposit raises the river 
bed near the mouth about one foot an- 
nually. Because of it the river flows 
above the valley. A huge system of levees, 
maintained by the Imperial Irrigation 
District, is the only thing that keeps the 
river from turning back across the delta 
and from flowing into the inland basin. 
These levees have now reached the dan- 
ger point in height. About 400,000 acres 
of land are irrigated in the Imperial Val- 
ley (American), and about 250,000 acres 
have been irrigated in Mexico, the water 
for both coming from the same main 
canal. Water is taken from the river 
about one mile north of the international 
boundary line. The canal runs south 
across the line and then turns approxi- 
mately west in Mexico, following one of 
the old stream beds of the Colorado, 
made when the river was whipping back 
and forth on the top of the delta. After 
running about sixty miles in Mexico, the 
canal recrosses the line into the United 
States. Under the old agreement, made 
by private parties when first construct- 
ing the canal, one-half of all water in the 
canal can be used by Mexican lands, this 
taken before any water re-enters the 
United States. 

The Imperial Irrigation project was 
originally a private enterprise, and the 
arrangement described was compulsory 
before the canal could be built and water 
brought to the valley. The arrangement 
is well-nigh intolerable because, as long 
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is necessary for the American to divert 
and provide water for an acre in Mexico 
each time water is needed for an acre in 
the United States. Thus the desire for a 
main canal on the American side of the 
line. This proposed canal on the Amer- 
ican side is commonly called the All- 
American Canal. 

The lower Colorado River has high 
flood flow part of the year, and very low 
flow at others. There is not enough 
water to supply irrigation needs at 
times, followed by floods that threaten 
to break the levees and inundate the 
valley. Because the valley is below sea 
level, a flood means not only disaster 
but annihilation. Once the water es- 
capes the high line of the river, and 
flows into the basin, which constitutes 
the valley, it remains, lessened only by 
the slow process of evaporation. 

Before 1876 various proposals 
been made to bring land under irriga- 
tion in the Imperial Valley, and in 1892 
the Colorado River Irrigation Company 
was formed to bring water into the valley 
along about the route followed by the now 
existing canal, as recommended by an 
army engineer. This company failed and 
was succeeded in 1896 by the California 
Development Company. A _ reorganiza- 
tion in 1905 put control in the Southern 
Pacific Company. From 1910 to 1916 the 
property of the canal company was in 
the hands of a receiver and in 1914 the 
Imperial Irrigation District was organ- 
ized, and two years later took over the 
canal properties. 

In 1905 the Colorado River, when in 
flood, broke through the control works 
just below the boundary line in Mexico, 
and washed out a deep channel back 
through the Imperial Valley into the 
Salton Sea. The break was finally closed 
at a stated cost of about $8,000,000. 
Since that time the river has been held 
to approximate control by levees of ever- 
increasing height at a total cost of over 
$5,000,000, although several bad breaks 
have occurred. 

The Federal Government had its at- 
tention brought to the seriousness of the 
conditions and on Jan. 12, 1907, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a message to Con- 
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as the main canal remains in Mexico, it. 


had ° 
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gress urging the construction of a main 
canal entirely on the United States side 
of the boundary to replace the existing 
portion of the main canal in Mexico, 

On July 22, 1919, the Department of 
the Interior, after careful investigation, 
reported and recommended an all- 
American canal. A bill was introduced 
in Congress to construct this canal, the 
government to build the canal, and the 
district to pay for it. Hearings were 
held, and it was suggested that some 
storage control works should be con- 
structed in conjunction with the canal, 
and on May 18, 1920, the Congress 
passed the Kinkaid act, directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
the problems of the lower Colorado, and 
report his recommendations: A _ pre- 
liminary report was made in 1921. Pub- 
lic hearings were held by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and on Feb. 28, 1922, a 
formal report with recommendations was 
made. This report was published as Sen- 
ate Document 142, Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, second session. 

A bill was introduced in both houses 
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of the Congress by Senator Johnson and 
Congressman Swing of California, known 
as the Swing-Johnson bill, to carry out 
the recommendations in the report. This 
bill was reintroduced at each succeeding 
session of Congress, and finally adopted 
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ating of cheap power unless they were 
given control. The Swing-Johnson bill 
(Boulder Canyon bili) was signed by 
President Coolidge on Dec. 21, 1928, and 
this date will ever be memorable to 
the people of the Imperial Valley as 


Map showing the area affected by the Colorado River project 


in December, 1928, in practically its 
original form as far as essential fea- 
tures are concerned. Hearings were held 
almost continuously from 1921 to the 
time of final adoption, and several boards 
of engineers were appointed, and reported 
each in turn strengthening the recom- 
mendations of the original report. Op- 
position came principally from the own- 
ers of Mexican lands, Americans being 
the holders of by far the greater part, 
and from corporations controlling the 
electric power companies of the South- 
west, these latter objecting to the gener- 


marking the end of the long legislative 
struggle. 

The engineering reports and reports 
of the Reclamation Service and Depart- 
ment of the Interior presented the prob- 
lem briefly as follows: A silt menace 
which was filling up the delta at the 
mouth of the river and tending to force 
the flow of the Colorado back into the 
Imperial Valley; a flood menace due to 
extremely high water during a certain 
season of the year; a shortage of water 
during the dry season; the need for an 
all-American canal to stop the build- 
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ing up of an excessive demand for water 
to irrigate Mexican lands at the expense 
of the American farmer. The solution 
offered was the construction of a high 
dam on the Colorado in a deep canyon 
at Boulder or Black Canyon, about 100 
miles below the Grand Canyon; the con- 
struction of an all-American canal, and 
the leasing of power rights or the gen- 
eration and sale of power at the dam 
to pay for the cost of the project. 

It was a vast problem presented to 
the government for solution and the so- 
lution offered was sound, businesslike 
and feasible. The Swing-Johnson bill 
makes possible the solution. That the 
original recommendations were sound is 
demonstrated by the fact that various 
boards of engineers have since investi- 
gated and reported and these reports 
have simply strengthened the original. 


pable of impounding the flow of the 
river for eighteen months; 

2. A canal fifty-five miles long to be 
located entirely within the United States, 
connecting with the Laguna Dam, and 
designed to carry a water supply from 
the Colorado River for lands, old and 
new, in Imperial and Coachella Valleys 
in California; 

3. A power plant at the Dam for the 
development of electric energy from the 
water stored in the reservoir, to be built 
there by the government or by its 
lessees, as may be determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

This great project will accomplish the 
purposes sought, thus: 

1. It will forever solve the flood prob- 
lem of the lower river. The seriousness 
of this problem and the imminent danger 
to Imperial Valley are best illustrated 


Black Canyon, the site of the dam 


In the conditions described we see the 
logic of the plan of legislation. The 
project as authorized includes three prin- 
cipal features, namely: 

1. A large dam and reservoir at 
Boulder or Black Canyon, with a storage 
capacity of 26,000,000 acre feet, and ca- 


by the fact that the Federal Farm Loan 
Boards refuse to lend to farmers in the 
valley because of the menace of floods. 
Cities and valleys both in Arizona and 
in California will share in this benefit. 
2. It will conserve and regulate the 
flood waters of the river, heretofore 
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given over to destruc- 
tive purposes, and 
make them available 
for irrigation of lands 
on both sides of the 
stream in the United 
States. 

3. It will give Impe- 
rial Valley an addi- 
tional and adequate 
water supply delivered 
through an all-Ameri- 
can canal, and make 
possible the reclama- 
tion of large areas of 
public lands lying 
around the rim of the 
valley, and which other- 
wise must be doomed to 
perpetual waste and in- 
utility. 

4. From the water 
saved, the government 
will be enabled to sell 
supplies to Los Angeles 
and other cities in 
Southern California for 
domestic uses, and thus 
secure a_ substantial 
revenue for the retire- 
ment of its investment. 

5. The dam will cre- 
ate a magnificent lake 
eighty miles long and 
capable of sustaining commerce. More- 
over, regulation of the stream by means 
of the dam will create navigable condi- 
tions for 200 miles below. 

6. The electric energy which the im- 
pounding of the water will make possible 
will alone afford a basis for recovery 
in full, with interest, of the cost of the 
dam and power plant, within a genera- 
tion. The bill prescribes an amortization 
period of fifty years. Both public agen- 
cies and private power companies agree 
that there is no question of the ability 
of the project thus to reimburse the 
government. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


In the financial set-up of the bill the 
cost of the canal is to be repaid by the 
lands benefited, in conformity with the 
requirements of the Federal Reclamation 
law. The canal will make possible the 
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Another view of Black Canyon where the Colorado River 


is to be dammed 


doubling of the area now served in Im- 
perial Valley, and since that valley has 
been thoroughly tested by a quarter cen- 
tury’s experience as an irrigation enter- 
prise, and has been found successful, but 
little question exists as to the ability of 
the lands to meet the conditions for ob- 
taining and paying for the canal. 

The bill makes special provision for 
revenue to the States of Arizona and 
Nevada from water and power receipts 
at the dam. This is fixed at 37% per 
cent a year, to be divided equally, of the 
excess revenues remaining after pay- 
ment of the periodic amounts due the 
government. This arrangement for the 
benefit of the two States was put in the 
bill in recognition of the fact that Boul- 
der Canyon, of which Black Canyon is 
the lower section, lies along the Colorado 
River between Arizona and Nevada, and 
Congress felt that this situation gave 
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those States special claims in the distri- 
bution of the benefits of the project. 

By the terms of the bill $25,000,000 of 
the cost of the dam is allocated to flood 
control, subject, however, to repayment 
with 4 per cent interest out of the re- 
maining 62% per cent of excess revenues. 
Even: the repayment of this sum with in- 
terest, together with all other charges re- 
imbursable from water and power rey- 
enues at the dam, will be entirely prac- 
ticable within the amortization period. 
If the whole of such allocation for flood 
control should not be repaid in that time, 
then repayment from such revenues shall 
continue until the entire amount is dis- 
charged, with interest. 

It will thus be seen that the project is 
designed to serve the purpose of flood 
control, storage and river regulation in 
the interest of navigation, irrigation and 
domestic water, and power, as a by- 
product of the enterprise, to accomplish 
repayment of government advances. 

The cost of the entire project will be 
probably between $125,000,000 and $165,- 
000,000. Repayment of the sums the 
government shall expend is recognized 
in the bill as of essential importance. 
Specific provision is made that before 
any work starts or any money is appro- 
priated or expended the Secretary of the 
Interior must have in hand firm con- 
tracts assuring full repayment of all 
government expenditures with interest as 
prescribed in the bill. 

The Senate Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, which gave the bill 
long and exhaustive consideration, in its 
report to the present Congress, first ses- 
sion, says: “It should .be made plain 
that the entire project will finance itself; 
that the bill provides no work shall be 
undertaken and no money expended until 
the administration has provided for the 
adequate repayment of every penny that 
may be expended. The testimony demon- 
strates conclusively that the money for 
the work under this bill will be forth- 
coming, and that this tremendous enter- 
prise, one of the greatest of our genera- 
tion, fraught with such potential possi- 
bilities for good, and with such incal- 
culable benefit to our people, will cost 
the Federal Government nothing except 
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loss of interest on reclamation features, 
the same as in all other works of this 
kind, and administrative effort.” 

The development proposed in this bill 
is not only feasible from an engineering 
standpoint but is also sound econom- 
ically. This fact has been fully attested 
in numerous engineering reports, includ- 
ing that of the recent Sibert Commis- 
sion. Furthermore, not only is such de- 
velopment feasible and economically 
sound, but, under all the conditions of 
the case, it is one for the government 
alone to carry out. The Secretary of 
the Interior in a report on the project 
on Jan. 12, 1926, declared: “Interstate 
and international rights and interest in- 
volved, the diversified benefits from the 
construction of these works, the waiting 
necessities of cities, for the protection 
of those already developed, and the im- 
mense industrial benefits -vhich may come 
from the production of cheap power, 
which together appear to render the con- 
struction and subsequent control of these 
works a measure of such economic and 
social importance that no agency but the 
Federal Government should be entrusted 
with the protection of rights or distribu- 
tion of its opportunities. All uses can 
be coordinated and the fullest benefits 
realized only by their centralized 
control.” 


Ex-SECRETARY GARFIELD’Ss REPORT 


James R. Garfield, former Secretary 
of the Interior, as member of a commit- 
tee appointed by Secretary Work to in- 
vestigate the problems of the lower Colo- 
rado River, said in the course of his sep- 
arate report on this subject: “The juris- 
diction of a single State is not broad 
enough to deal with all the problems that 
necessarily arise in the construction and 
development of such a project as that 
under consideration. The United States 
alone has the power properly to safe- 
guard the interest and rights of all 
those who may be affected by such a 
major development and is, furthermore, 
the only political agency that can deal 
with and settle the international ques- 
tions arising with Mexico.” 

The government is well equipped to 
carry out this work. Its Reclamation 
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Service is an organization of a quarter 
of a century standing. It is provided for 
by act of Congress. It specializes in the 
construction of dams and canals for ir- 
rigation purposes. It is the largest, most 
efficient and most successful organiza- 
tion of its kind in existence. It has built 
approximately 100 dams, some of them 
among the highest and largest in the 
world. Its engineering corps represents 
a body of capable and experienced men 
who are expert in every sense of the 
word. They are in the Federal service 
because of demonstrated ability in engi- 
neering and construction. They have 
shown themselves worthy of the confi- 
dence of the government and of the coun- 
try. They stand ready to do this work 
at the least cost consistent with safety 
and in the shortest practicable time. 
Thus the government itself can and will 
do the job, and there is no doubt will do 
it well. 

The magnitude of the proposed Boulder 
Canyon Dam provided for by this bill 
may be appreciated by comparison with 
present existing works of like character. 
The highest dams now in existence stand 
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from 250 to 350 feet above bedrock, 
while the Boulder Canyon Dam will con- 
sist of a concrete structure towering 
nearly 600 feet above its foundations 
and braced between solid rock walls. The 
greatest reservoirs in the world are the 
Assuan of Egypt, with 1,865,000 acre- 
feet capacity; the Elephant Butte, of 
New Mexico, and our Reclamation Ser- 
vice with 2,368,000, and the Gatun Lake 
on the Panama Canal, with 4,410,000, 
while the proposed Boulder Canyon stor- 
age will have not less than 24,000,000 
acre-feet. The hydroelectric power 
which will be generated from the con- 
templated new work will equal 600,000 
horsepower continuously, with a plant of 
1,000,000 horsepower capacity—a capac- 
ity equal to the total capacity of all the 
Niagara plants now operating and great- 
er than the contemplated Muscle Shoals 
project. Careful estimates demonstrate 
that the Boulder Canyon project will 
save 23,000,000 barrels of oil yearly. No 
other undertaking of like character is 
comparable to the Boulder Dam project. 
It is the greatest constructive work of 
this generation. 





Equal Opportunity for Women 


Wage Earners 
By ETHEL M. SMITH 


MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE BOARD, NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


CONOMICALLY, men and women 
EK in industry never did, and do not 

now, start from an equal footing. 
Equal opportunity to work and equal 
pay for equal work are extremely diffi- 
cult to define or to obtain, and neither 
can be had by law. Opportunity and 
wages are governed not by law, but 
chiefly by the relation of numbers of 
jobs to numbers of workers, and by the 
bargaining power of those workers, 
which in turn is made up of countless 
factors. Although few will deny that 
men and women ought to be equal, they 
are not in fact equal in bargaining 
power, because men’s priority in the 
wage-working world has given them long 
headway. 


Labor laws for women which do not 
apply to men have been written upon the 
statute books of all but one of the United 
States, and of all the other industrial 
countries of the world, including Great 
Britain, Germany, the Scandinavian 
countries, and the new democracies of 
Europe, where sex equality is asserted 
as a principle of law and constitutions. 
These laws prescribe conditions with 
which employers must comply, for the 
health, safety and general well-being of 
women workers. Usually they limit the 
hours of women’s labor per day, per 
week, or both. Sometimes they prohibit 
the employment of women in specified 
occupations believed, for one reason or 
another, to be peculiarly hazardous to 
women. In a few of our States, and in 
most of the industrial countries of Eu- 
rope, as well as in some States of Latin 
America, there are laws providing for 
obligatory leave for employed mothers 
for a period of several weeks before and 
after childbirth. 

The fact that the laws in question ap- 
ply to women only has never been re- 
garded by their advocates as presuppos- 


ing sex inferiority or entailing sex dis- 
crimination. The movement accompanied 
the suffrage movement, suffragists ad- 
vocating the labor laws, which are predi- 
cated upon the equal rights but the ex- 
isting unequal conditions, due to the un- 
equal bargaining power of men and wo- 
men. The laws attempt to equalize bar- 
gaining power by correcting the worst 
conditions. And since upward bargain- 
ing power is destroyed by undercutting 
among the workers in competition with 
each other, the laws attack that problem 
by regulating competition up to a mini- 
mum standard level for bargaining— 
which is to say by preventing undercut- 
ting below that level. To prevent under- 
cutting is vital, of course, to men and 
women alike. But men are further up 
in the scale and better entrenched. It 
is harder, moreover, for reasons too in- 
volved to take up here, to make the law 
reach to their position. Therefore, runs 
the argument, why not utilize the law, 
or any other source of bargaining power, 
as far as it will go, and thereby advance 
women’s opportunity and women’s wage 
rates up toward equality with men? 
Wage rates, as labor history proves, ad- 
vance in consequence of the improvement 
of other terms of employment. Thus wo- 
men’s industrial opportunities have ex- 
panded, their hours have been shortened, 
and their wages are best precisely in 
those jurisdictions where the laws apply. 


Those feminists who oppose labor laws 
for women, however, measure equality in 
terms of law alone. They say opportu- 
nity cannot be equal unless the terms of 
the law apply alike to men and women, 
irrespective of any sex differences in 
physical capacity, in bargaining power 
or any other factor of inequality. Men, 
they assert, get jobs which women might 
have could women in that State legally 
work longer than forty-eight hours per 
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week, These opposing groups of women 
held two conflicting philosophies and 
voice conflicting statements of fact. On 
which side is the evidence? 

For the past two years the Federal 
Women’s Bureau at Washington has been 
conducting an investigation of the actual 
workings of labor laws for women in the 
United States to see whether those laws 
have helped or hindered women. It has 
enumerated the laws, analyzed them, 
classified them, studied their history and 
examined them for scope and application. 
Its findings are a monumental two years’ 
work by Mary Anderson, director of the 
bureau, and Mary Winslow, director of 
the study, with a staff of trained in- 
vestigators and research experts who 
have plied their way through tomes of 
history, codes of law and State adminis- 
trative records and have canvassed more 
than 1,600 establishments employing 
more than 650,000 men and women, five 
great manufacturing industries, a num- 
ber of stores, restaurants, printing estab- 
lishments and a variety of other occupa- 
tions. They visited, for this purpose, 180 
cities in eleven States selected for their 
industrial significance. The result is an 
array of facts, the most important of 
which are summarized in the following 
paragraphs: 


WOMEN IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS 


The number of women in gainful oc- 
cupations in all parts of the country 
except the South has been increasing 
since 1870 faster than the number of 
gainfully occupied men, although in most 
of these States the adult male popula- 
tion has increased faster than the adult 
female population. Those States where 
women are most numerously employed 
are, moreover, generally speaking, the 
States with the most regulations and 
the highest standards, imposed by law, 
for women’s employment. It is, on the 
other hand, in the South, where in gen- 
eral legal regulations are fewest and 
legal standards lowest, that the number 
of women in industrial occupations has 
increased less rapidly than has the num- 
ber of men. Nearly a fifth of the work- 
ing women. in the United States are 
found in the five States of Rhode 


Island, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Oregon 
and Massachusetts, where greater num- 
bers (55 to 79.7 per cent) are covered 
by legal regulation. And so far as vari- 
ety of opportunity is concerned, the 
kinds of occupations in which 1,000 or 
more women were engaged increased 
from 203 to 232 between 1910 and 1920. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF LAWS 


The laws, however, are of various ap- 
plication—in some States covering wom- 
en of one occupation, in other States an- 
other, according to the character of the 
women-employing industries of that 
State, and also according to public senti- 
ment there. Furthermore, the laws are 
of two kinds, regulatory and prohibitory. 
The regulatory laws, which are far more 
numerous and exist in all the States but 
four, limit daily or weekly hours of 
work, limit or prohibit work at night, 
prohibit employment of mothers during 
a period before and after childbirth, or 
require the employer to comply with 
certain specified conditions such as seats 
at work, separate cloak rooms, lavato- 
ries, and so forth. About a third, or ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 of the gainfully 
occupied women in the United States 
are found to be covered by regulatory 
laws. 

The prohibitory laws have acquired a 
greater notoriety than the regulatory 
laws, but they are far less important 
because they touch only small numbers 
of women. Most of them prohibit em- 
ployment of women in mines and quar- 
ries, occupations which women do not 
seek, even where no laws on the subject 
exist. Two or three States, however, 
forbid the employment of women in oc- 
cupations which are successfully fol- 
lowed by at least some women in other 
States. 

Conclusions, therefore, cautions the 
Women’s Bureau, must be drawn with 
careful distinction between the laws that 
merely regulate and those that prohibit 
employment. Not only is a different re- 
sult obtained, but a different principle 
is involved—the principle of exclusion, on 
the one hand, which rarely can be de- 
fended, and, on the other hand, the con- 
structive principle of admission upon a 











standard minimum of requirements. The 
latter principle is well sustained in the 
results of this investigation. 

For five of the great manufacturing 
industries and for mercantile establish- 
ments, where laws regulate the daily and 
weekly hours of women but not the hours 
of men, the Women’s Bureau findings 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. The legislative restriction of women’s 
working hours has not limited their op- 
portunity in these industries, but on the 
contrary, has increased the numbers of 
women employed. ‘It is a very general 
condition,’’ says the report, ‘‘that where 
women are restricted by law to forty-eight 
to fifty hours of work per week, a larger 
rorce of women is hired than would be 
the case if it were legally possible to em- 


ploy women overtime to take care of 
rush work.’’ 

2. Legislative restriction of women’s 
hours has not only shortened hours for 
women, but has also in many cases 


shortened hours for men in those estab- 
lishments. 


3. The laws, therefore, did not cause 
substitution of men for women. 

_4. Opportunity for advancement is not 
limited by regulatory legislation. Ad- 
vancement for women ‘‘is dependent, not 
on limitations, legal or otherwise, that 
surround women’s work, but on the in- 
dividual attitude of the employer and 
what he thinks is the attitude of their 


fellow-workers,”’ 

Such are the conclusions with respect 
to Jaws regulating daily and weekly 
hours of work for women in the boot and 
shoe industry, the clothing industry, in 
hosiery mills, in the manufacture of elec- 
trical appliances and the manufacture of 
paper boxes; five of the most important 
women-employing industries in the 
United States. Such regulations are not 
detrimental to women. They do not ham- 
per women’s employment or displace wo- 
men in favor of men, but, by improving 
conditions and sometimes increasing the 
number of jobs for women, they make 
for sex equality, not against it. 


WHAT GOVERNS WOMEN’S OPPORTUNITY 


Women’s opportunity, says the Wo- 
men’s Bureau, is really governed by 
something very different from legislation. 
An important factor is a sharply defined 
classification of “women’s jobs,” set up 
by employers according to their own 
ideas, their own experience or the tradi- 
tion of the particular industry, plus the 
recogrition of women’s ability, availa- 
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bility and “cheapness.” But after that 
the number of women’s jobs, as well as 
the opportunities for advancement, de- 
pend on other considerations, of which 
the following cases are examples: 

Women stitching shoes may be laid off 
if the style of shoe this year has less 
fancy stitching than was in vogue last 
year. Or if a plant which has been put- 
ting out only “conservative” styles de- 
cides to make fancy shoes, that plant 
increases the force of women, for wo- 
men’s jobs in the shoe factory are chief- 
ly those of stitchers. 

Clothing materials, as well as style of 
gown, make or unmake jobs for women 
in the garment industry. With skirts and 
coats of cloth, the women garment 
makers’ jobs are fewer, for men are 
put on the heavier goods, and on the 
making of coats and skirts. The one- 
piece dress of silk, cotton or linen mul- 
tiplies women’s jobs. Women’s fingers 
are best on light or delicate fabrics. 

And then there is the machine, with 
its capricious history. Where it simpli- 
fies operations, it brings more women 
inte the factory, for training is not nec- 
essary for most modern machinery, and 
women are at hand, desirable because 
deft and “cheap.” But some machines as 
they increase the capacity for production 
become so complicated in themselves 
that it takes a mechanic to operate and 
keep them in order. This is the kind of 
machine on which the full-fashioned 
stocking is knitted, and full-fashioned 
knitting machines are, therefore, oper- 
ated by men. Women, men say, are no 
good as mechanics. And women are, in 
fact, untrained. 

So it matters not that the law says, 
women may work only eight hours a day, 
and men, not mentioned in the law, may, 
therefore, work longer if they will. 
Women continue to hold the “women’s 
jobs,” for they are not only “cheaper” 
than men, but they are good at those 
jobs, and to better the conditions of wo- 
men’s employment by law does not dis- 
place women on “women’s jobs.” Nor 
does legislation determine which shall be 
women’s jobs. 

The case for laws regulating daily and 
weekly hours of work is, therefore, well 
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supported by the findings of the Wo- 
men’s Bureau, and these are far the most 
important types of labor laws for wo- 
men. No gain is ever so important to 
working people as the shortening of the 
working day or week, because it means 
opportunity to live as well as work. They 
want to shorten working hours and to 
hold their gains, by law or any other 
legitimate means, because, in addition, 
other improvements, including better 
pay, come with shorter hours of work. 

Nightwork laws, prohibiting the em- 
ployment of women after 10 o’clock at 
night, cover only a few occupations and 
a small number of women in sixteen 
States. They have for the most part 
caused adjustments in industry which 
give daytime shifts to women and night 
work to men—and so strong is the feel- 
ing against night work for women, on 
the part of employers as well as 
workers, that women are put on day 
shifts even where the law does not re- 
quire. There are, however, instances 
where women would be employed at 
night but for the laws, and sometimes 
the night jobs are of a kind that women 
would prefer to some of the daytime 
jobs. From the viewpoint of sex equal- 
ity, therefore, nightwork laws are not 
so well supported by experience, accord- 
ing to the findings of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, as are the very much more im- 
portant daily and weekly hours laws. 

Of the prohibitory laws, the largest 
area is covered by those which in seven- 
teen States prohibit employment of wo- 
men in mines—an occupation which wo- 
men do not seek in any case. But in 
two or three States there are laws ex- 
cluding women from callings which, in 
other States, they fill successfully and 
without undue hazard. Among such oc- 
cupations are electric welding, metal pol- 
ishing and taxi driving. In these days 
when women’s reputation as drivers is 
better than the men’s the Ohio prohibi- 
tion of women taxi drivers becomes ab- 
surd, and a court has, in fact, very re- 
cently declared it unconstitutional be- 
cause an unwarranted use of the police 
power. 

Where, then, lie the merits of the 
controversy concerning labor laws. for 
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women? What shall we conclude that 
the Women’s’ Bureau investigation 
proves? 

Above all else, I think it proves the dan- 
ger of over-simplification in any state- 
ment of the issue. So many issues are 
involved that the merits of labor laws 
for women should not be decided in terms 
primarily of sex equality. The question 
is one of economic justice and progress 
for women. Women’s labor problems 
are inextricably interwoven with labor’s 
women problem, a complex and very vital 
question concerning women, not as a sex, 
but as a newcoming, undercutting group 
of wageworkers, potentially unlimited in 
numbers, competing for a limited number 
of jobs and the limited opportunity in 
the working world. It is only a socially 
irresponsible feminism that would insist 
upon women’s abstract legal rights at 
the expense of women workers’ more 
tangible economic rights. Freedom of 
contract rights for labor are often in 
direct conflict with economic opportunity. 
That is a fact recognized by courts and 
legislatures, and applies to all the labor 
law that stands upon the statute books. 
Those laws limit freedom of contract, 
by labor’s own desire, just as organized 
labor itself limits freedom of contract 
where it can, by union regulations as 
well as by the laws it seeks. 


QUESTION OF Hours 


As a means to sex equality, then, as 
well as social justice and progress, it 
seems clear that organized working wo- 
men and their feminist allies are sus- 
tained by fact as well as theory in their 
program of upholding and strengthening 
the forty-eight-hour laws for women 
that have been secured in ten of our 
States and the eight-and-a-half, nine or 
ten hour laws on the statute books of 
thirty-four other States. Here is a suc- 
cessful application of an important eco- 
nomic principle, which makes for greater 
opportunity for women’s employment, 
under better working conditions and at 
better rates of pay than would be in 
force without the law—an economic prin- 
ciple having equalizing effect upon the 
now unequal economic status of the 
sexes, a principle which measures equal- 
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ity by economic reality instead of legal 
theory. 

There have, however, been laws badly 
drafted, or possibly misapplied to cer- 
tain occupations, and such instances as 
these have obscured or controverted the 
economic principle involved because they 
worked individual hardship in some cases. 
Therefore it may very well be concluded 
that we need most careful drafting and 
full consultation in any proposed revision 
of, for example, the challenged night- 
work laws of Massachusetts and New 
York. 

As to laws prohibiting employment of 
women in specified occupations, what- 
ever justification may once have existed 
seems out of date in most instances to- 
day, and inasmuch as these laws were 
not in the first place sought by working 
women themselves they are not defended 
now, except when some peculiar hazard 
exists for women which does not exist 
for men. 

- The important conclusien, it seems to 
me, is this: That we keep our eyes on 
the relative bargaining power of women 
and men and let all efforts at equaliza- 
tion centre there. Indiscriminate appli- 
cation of any principle, whether of law 
or other means of regulation, may be 
mischievous, just as indiscriminate re- 


peal or failure to legislate would be. Our 
program should be flexible in method, 
but all-inclusive as to means. Where we 
can strengthen women’s bargaining pow- 
er by law, as demonstrably has been done 
in the course of the legislative history of 
the past half century, then let us continue 
to use the law along with other means to 
the same end. Absence of legal regula- 
tion of women’s compensation with each 
other and with men, though it may be 
called equal freedom of contract rights 
for women and men, amounts to inequal- 
ity and no freedom at all, but merely 


‘ forced: undercutting by women, first of 


each other and then of men. This makes 
all workers suffer, and women not the 
least of all. 

The constructive program, and the 
only one practicable until courts and 
legislatures change their minds and 
while men and women differ in physical 
capacity and sex functions, is for women 
to make their economic headway by bid- 
ding wp women’s competence as workers 
and their equal right with men to pro- 
gressively better pay, instead of bidding 
down by demanding “freedom” to work 
at lower standards. The laws help wo- 
men to bid up, because they prevent bid- 
ding down. That way lies equality in 
the working world. 
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Should Brewers Be Compensated 
For Losses Due to Prohibition? 


I— A Demand for Justice 


By ALEX T. GAST 


PRESIDENT, THE INDEPENDENT BREWERIES 


brewers of different States were 

deprived of their lawful properties 
without compensation. Finally, eight 
years ago, all remaining brewers were 
likewise deprived of their properties 
without compensation. That the brew- 
ers were really deprived of their prop- 
erties many people do not realize. They 
see them still in possession of their one- 
time breweries, some operating, others 
closed. These people fail to note that 
the brewers were deprived of the value 
of their physical property through the 
loss of the intangible portion, viz., the 
right to their trade and vocation, their 
business, 

That this constitutes by far the greater 
portion of the value I shall show by 
actual facts and figures. I shall cite just 
two cases of losses sustained by brew- 
eries of the Middle West. In the first 
case the owners, after operating about 
a year in the prohibition period, closed 
down, gutted the plant and sold it at 
auction. The plant, that has cost in 
excess of $5,000,000, was sold for less 
than $700,000. In the other case the 
brewing company leased one of its “stock 
houses” to a furniture company for stor- 
age purposes. The equipment of this 
building consisted of glass enameled steel 
tanks that had been installed at an ex- 
pense of $500,000. The company spent 
about $2,500 in an effort to sell these 
tanks at a reasonable figure, but it was 
obliged to accept $5,000, the best figure 
obtainable. This shows a loss of 99 per 
cent. in the value of this physical prop- 
erty. In other words, the intangible 
value of the property was 99 per cent. 
of the total value, 


= the past forty years the 
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That this intangible value is property 
is proved by the definition of the word 
“property” as it will be found in Web- 
ster’s and also the Standard dictionary. 
Webster’s says that “the exclusive right 
to possess, enjoy and dispose of” a thing 
“is property, also ownership,” and in a 
broad sense any “valuable right or inter- 
est considered primarily as a source or 
element of wealth.” The Standard Dic- 
tionary defines property as follows: 
“Ownership or dominion; the legal right 
to the possession, use, enjoyment and 
disposal of a thing; a valuable legal 
right or interest in or to particular 
things, including the right to exercise a 
particular trade or vocation.” 

These definitions make it clear that 
what the brewers’ physical property lost 
in value was property, and it is so ad- 
mitted by the courts. But this value of 
the brewers’ physical property is not all 
that they lost. They were deprived of 
the right to their trade and vocation and 
also of the value of the’ good-will of their 
business, of their trade-marks and trade- 
names, and so forth; in short, of all their 
intangible assets. Add the value of these 
items to the loss in value of the physical 
properties and it will be found that the 
intangible property represented almost 
the total value of the entire property. In 
other words, life, the intangible thing, is 
worth infinitely more than the material 
or physical carcass. 

That this final blow, by which all re- 
maining brewers were robbed of the re- 
ward of their lives’ labor, without com- 
pensation, should have passed without a 
hurricane of protest, is due to the fact 
that the brewers were so thoroughly sub- 
dued by years of adverse legislation and 
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ever-repeated court decisions denying 
them practically any and all rights, in- 
cluding property rights, that they quit 
in despair, and so this final infamy did 
not arouse more than a passing mur- 
mur of protest from its victims. 

That this confiscation of lawful prop- 
erty cannot be defended as an act of 
justice will go without argument. Courts 
may not be obliged to render decisions 
on the basis of justice, but they are ob- 
ligated to render decisions in conformity 
with the United States Constitution. The 
Constitution is at least supposed to be 
supreme and in control, and not the 
Court. 

The Fifth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution says: “No person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law, nor 
shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation.” 
In other words, the Constitution permits 
the taking of property and prescribes 
two different conditions under which 
the same may be taken. The first of 


these is “due process of law.” 


CONFISCATION WITHOUT LEGAL PROCESS 


I understand that volumes have been 
written on the question of the exact and 
correct interpretation of these words. 
But let us consider, for a moment, what 
seems the most rational argument: “No 
person shall be deprived of life * * * 
without due process of law.” It will 
stand without argument that the Gov- 
ernment may not deprive any person of 
life except for violation of law duly es- 
tablished by trial in court. Thus it is 
clear that these four words, so far as 
life i: concerned, mean violation of law 
duly established by trial in court. 

The identical argument will naturally 
apply to liberty. It will hardly be de- 
nied that the Government may not incar- 
cerate any person except for violation of 
law duly established by trial in court. 
Now, since that is clearly the meaning 
of the words “due process of law,” so 
far as life and liberty are concerned, it 
certainly is not logical to argue that 
these words suddenly acquire a different 
meaning, and that a different interpreta- 
tion, construction or hypothesis applies 
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to property. If life and liberty may be | 
taken only for violation of law duly es- 
tablished by trial in court, then proper- 
ty also may only be taken on the identi- 
cal conditions. If property could be 
taken by any process of law, excepting 
violation of law duly established, it 
would nullify the property guarantee of 
the Constitution. If that were possible, 
the Government would probably award 
just compensation only when it happened 
to be in the mood to do so, and it would 
take most of it by due process of law, as 
it did the brewers’ properties, and thus 
evaded the constitutional guarantee. 
This is quite a severe charge against our 
Government, but I will show that it is 
true, and just how it was accomplished. 
But first let us see how and under what 
terms and conditions the Constitution 
does permit the Government to take pri- 
vate property. 

“No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process 
of law, nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just com- 
pensation.” Here the Constitution per- 
mits the Government to .take private 
property, and it lays down the condi- 
tions under which it may be taken, and 
they are twofold. The first condition 
imposed is that the property must be 
required for public use. Therefore it 
follows that unless the Government can 
show that the property is really needed, 
by the Government, for public use, it 
cannot take it, regardless of how much it 
may desire to possess it. This is the 
first condition. The other condition fol- 
lowing is that the property must be paid 
for. And the amount to be paid for it 
is also not optional with the Govern- 
ment, because the Constitution lays down 
the rule and says that just compensation 
must be granted. Here we have briefly 
the exact terms under which the Govern- 
ment may take property. 

To show just how the brewers were 
treated in regard to their property 
rights, and to expose the methods and 
arguments used by the Government to 
deprive them of their properties without 
compensation, I shall use the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Mugler v. Kansas, rendered in 
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1887. I use this because it contains prac- 
tically all the arguments and theories 
that have ever since been applied by the 
Government. Space will permit only a 
brief outline of the outstanding points, 
because the Court went exhaustively into 
the case, devoting about seventy-five 
pages to its opinion. That the Court 
made quite a number of statements and 
arguments that were quite correct and 
true goes without saying, and quite nat- 
urally I shall argue only the most impor- 
tant points in which the Court is in error. 

The first of these points is the Court’s 
.cclaration that “Such right [the right 
to brew beer] does not inhere in citizen- 
ship.” This is quite a broad statement, 
and it seems to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to require further facts or argu- 
ments in support of the contention. How- 
ever, the Court failed to say anything in 
support of this bland statement. The 
Government failed to prove this, and I 
dare say that this statement can neither 
be substantiated nor proved, because 
there is no simple formula or device that 
separates inherent rights from those 
without the pale. To answer the ques- 
tion whether the manufacture of beer 
is or is not an inherent right would re- 
quire a long and protracted argument in 
which, I feel, the Court’s opinion would 
lose in the end. But aside from that, so 
far as compensation is concerned, it is 
quite immaterial whether or not the 
manufacture of beer is an inherent right, 
because the Constitution guarantees all 
lawful property, regardless of whether 
it is endowed with inherent right or not, 
as we shall see. 


LAWFUL PROPERTY DEFINED 


This opens the all-important question, 


What is lawful property? While this 
question apparently was never considered 
by the Court, it is probably of more im- 
portance than any other in the case. 
The answer to the question will con- 
tribute more to the defeat of the Court’s 
decision than any other. But it seems 
that the Court never gave it any thought 
or consideration. “Lawful property is 
ony property that is located in a State, 
or that is made or created within a State, 
in compliance with laws that are not in 
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conflict with the United States Consti- 
tution.” 

Following the foregoing “inherent 
right” argument, the court makes the 
statement that “it cannot be said that the 
government interferes with or impairs 
any one’s constitutional rights of prop- 
erty. when it determines that the manu- 
facture of beer is hurtful to society and 
it constitutes, therefore, a business in 
which no one may lawfully engage.” 

If this statement had been made, that 
“when the government determines that 
the manufacture of beer is hurtful to so- 
ciety, it constitutes, therefore, a business 
in which no one may lawfully engage 
hereafter,” it would have been right. The 
State has a right, in fact is duty bound, 
to refuse permission to any one and 
every one to engage in any business that 
is hurtful to society. But the court 
made the statement as an argument in 
approval of the destruction of the brew- 
ers’ property, and therefore it is wrong. 
In the sense in which the court made the 
statement it is absurd for it to claim that 
it did not interfere with the brewer’s 
constitutional rights of property, when, as 
a matter of fact, it went to the very ut- 
most limit possible, for it destroyed his 
property. 

The brewer had engaged in the brew- 
ing business with the State’s consent. 
He had been granted, by the State, the 
privilege and right to engage in the busi- 
ness, and any right, once granted for 
any business, trade or vocation, at once 
becomes a reality, a something that has 
value and is therefore property, and it 
is lawful property. Like a child born 
into the world, it is there, a stern real- 
ity; instantly it is a citizen and under 
the protection of the United States Con- 
stitution, and no law can unmake it or 
outlaw its rights under the Constitution. 
No law can be retroactive and still be 
constitutional. Making jewelry is today 
a lawful business and occupation. It 
may be outlawed tomorrow. But all jew- 
elry existing and all jewelry establish- 
ments that were in existence would still 
be lawful property, because they cannot 
be outlawed except under the terms and 
conditions laid down in the United States 
Constitution, because all lawful business, 








which means all lawful property, like the 
new-born child, is under the protection 
of the Constitution, and the Constitution 
is over and above and superior to all 
laws. Any and every law that ignores 
the Constitution and does not conform to 
its terms and conditions is unconstitu- 
tional. Any law the execution of which 
deprives any law-abiding person of law- 
ful property, without compensation, is 
retroactive law and therefore unconstitu- 
tional. 

The court’s contention that the govern- 
ment may lawfully prohibit the manufac- 
ture of beer may be absolutely correct. 
By virtue of its power of eminent domain 
it may have the power to prohibit the 
manufacture of anything it might choose 
to prohibit. It might prohibit the manu- 
facture of automobiles, because they aid 
and abet so much immorality and crime, 
not to mention the fact that they maim, 
cripple and kill thousands every year. 
It might prohibit the manufacture of 
laces, because laces are practically only 
ornamental. It might prohibit the cut- 
ting of diamonds for ornamental use, be- 
cause they answer no useful purpose and 
are a great temptation to thieves and 
robbers. It might prohibit the slaughter 
of animals for food purposes, on the 
grounds that only cannibals eat meat and 
that we should all be vegetarians. And 
so on down the line. 


THE QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONALITY 


All this the government may have the 
right and power to do. But in so doing 
it must observe the terms and conditions 
laid down in the Constitution, and they 
do not permit the ruthless destruction 
or taking of any lawful business without 
compensation. Every lawful business is 
lawful property, and must be dealt with 
accordingly. Being lawful property, 
it cannot be destroyed by a law unless 
that law complies with the Constitution. 
A law that would permit the destruction 
of lawful property without compensa- 
tion, would not be constitutional. All 
this also applies to the police power of 
the State. That power also is subject 
to the Constitution, and may not do any- 
thing prohibited by the Constitution. I 
mention this point here because, as we 
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shall see, the Supreme Court endeavored 
to put the police power of the State over 
and above the Constitution. 

The court’s contention that all proper- 


ty in this country is held under the im- . 


plied obligation that the owner’s use of 
it shall not be injurious to the community 
is not correct. Any person has the right 
to enter any business within the law. 


Being within the law it. is lawful busi-- 


ness and therefore lawful property. It 
is subject to control by the State, but 
not to confiscation or destruction. No 
law can unmake it or deprive it of the 
protection of the United States Consti- 
tution. Neither the police power nor 
any other power of the State can take 
it or destroy it without submitting to 
the Constitution and complying with its 
terms and conditions. If, for any cause 
or reason, the termination and abolition 
of such business should be deemed ad- 
visable or be demanded, the constitution- 
al guaranty of just compensation must 
first be observed. 


Court RULING 


The court says that “a prohibition 
simply upon the use of property for pure 
poses that are declared by valid legisla- 
tion to be injurious to the health, morals 
or safety of the community, cannot, in 
any just sense, be deemed a taking or 
appropriation of property for public 
benefit.” Later it says that “the exer- 
cise of the police power by the destruc- 
tion of property which is itself a public 
nuisance * * * is very different from 
taking property for public use.” 

Here the Court declares as valid a law 
that destroys lawful property without 
compensation. With a stroke of the pen, 
so to say, it would wipe out for the 
brewer the property guaranties of the 
United States Constitution. In effect 
the Court says that the constitutional 
guaranties do not apply to him or to 
his property. He and his property are 
without the pale of the protection of the 
Constitution. His property is subject to 
the police power of the State. His prop- 
erty is a nuisance and may be destroyed 
by that power. For the brewer, the 
police power of the State is absolutely 
supreme and the United States Consti- 
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tution does not exist so far as protection 
for him is concerned, 

It is barely conceivable that a high 
court would advance such presumptuous 
and indefensible arguments, and yet, to 
the best of my knowledge, they have 
never been refuted and many persons 
have lost their property through this 
fallacious doctrine. The true situation 
and the fact is that a brewery or any 
other lawful business may be declared 
a nuisance at any time and thereby be- 
come subject to confiscation and destruc- 
tion by virtue of the police power of the 
State. However, that may be done only 
after the terms of the Constitution have 
been complied with, and not before. If 
this were not true, then no person would 
ever be safe in any business. No busi- 
ness would be secure from the danger 
of being declared a nuisance at some 
future time. It would mean that a mere 
law would be all-powerful and that the 
Constitution would be meaningless and 
,without power and effect. In short, it 
would mean that the law ¢ontrols and 
not the Constitution. The lawful prop- 


erty of any law-abiding person is a con- 
stitutional right superior to the power 
of any State or court. 


A MENACE TO SAFE BUSINESS 


Every year new inventions create new 
occupations, trades and _ businesses. 
Some of the important ones of recent 
years were automobiles, radios and air- 
planes. More will follow from year to 
year in endless procession. Thus far all 
these inventions have been developed by 
private capital, invested by people who 
felt that they had a perfect right to 
invest their moneys in these enterprises. 
These good people probably never for a 
moment thought it possible that the 
Government might some day declare 
their occupation, trade or business with- 
out the pale of inherent rights or a nui- 
sance, and would then confiscate their 
property without compensation. If these 
two conditions that the Court has pro- 
mulgated, viz., that the business must 
come within the pale of inherent rights 
and the other that the police power of 
the State has the power to declare the 
business a nuisance, if it so chooses, and 
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then destroy it; if these conditions pre- 
vail, then no person will ever hereafter 
be able, with any degree of safety, to 
invest in any new line of business; for 
there is no tribunal existing to which any 
one may turn and be advised what occu- 
pation or business is in the safety zone, 
that is, within the unknown and unde- 
fined boundaries of inherent right, or 
outside the realm of those that might be 
condemned as a nuisance. 

One might think that churches, 
schools and humanitarian institutions 
were definitely safe enterprises in which 
one might invest without question, but 
in view of the past experience even that 
is doubtful, because it was only a few 
years ago that schools were attacked in 
various States, and while it is true that 
they won their battle for existence in 
the courts, yet there is no assurance, 
under prevailing conditions, that fanati- 
cism may not stamp them out at some 
future date. In spite of the court’s 
opinion, the fact is that the police power 
of the State is limited to acts permitted 
by the Constitution. It has power to 
control lawful property, but not to de- 
stroy it. Only unlawful property is sub- 
ject to confiscation and destruction by 
the police power of the State. 

Furthermore, the Government either 
took the brewers’ property for public use 
or it did not take it for public use. There 
is no other alternative. Whichever way 
the Government may choose to say, it 
loses, and the brewer wins. If it chooses 
to contend that it did not take it for 
public use, it must return the property 
because it is not permitted to take pri- 
vate property except it be taken for 
public use, and if it admits that it did 
take it for public use, it must grant the 
just compensation as guaranteed in the 
Constitution. 

While on this subject, I wish to men- 
tion that in the Oregon school case, 
which was decided by the United States 
Supreme Court in favor of the schools 
just a few years ago, the arguments 
used in behalf of schools were nearly 
all applicable to breweries. The Court 
did not attack these arguments, and it 
rendered an opinion and decision in favor 
of the schools, thereby admitting, at 
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-least indirectly if not directly, that the 
arguments were correct, 

These same arguments, if admitted in 
the brewer’s case, would have reversed 
the Court’s decision in his case. As a 
matter of course many people will say in 
reply to this that a brewery is not com- 
parable to a school. These good and 
well-meaning people overlook the fact 
that it is not a question of whether a 
brewery or a school is being deprived of 
its property, but that the question is 
whether or not some person is being de- 
prived of his lawful property. The brew- 
er’s property is and was just as lawful 
as the school property. The Constitution 
aims to and does, if properly interpreted, 
clearly protect every person in the posses- 
sion of his lawful property against con- 
fiscation without compensation, whether 
it be school or brewery. The only ques- 
tion involved is whether it is lawful 
property. Breweries, like schools, ex- 
isted in this country long before the Con- 
stitution. Breweries in some States were 
subsidized. This I mention only to show 
how highly breweries were regarded at 
one time in the history of the country. 
In view of this fact alone it is astound- 
ing that the Government should, at a 
later date, destroy their properties with- 
out compensation, on the grounds that 
they were without inherent right, or the 
other angle, on the ground that they 
were only a nuisance. If the brewers 
were to pronounce this as_ insidious, 
would the Government be justified in 
charging them with lése majesté? 


MORALITY AND LEGALITY COMPATIBLE 


In its opinion the Court took the stand 
that the welfare of the people, the pro- 
tection of the people in matters of health, 
morals, safety, and so forth, was su- 
preme, and it is admitted that this should 
be so. Nothing can be of greater im- 
portance. However, to guard and secure 
the people in these and all other rights 
it does not become necessary to commit 
injustice to any person. All the people’s 
rights can be thoroughly safeguarded 
without injuring any law-abiding person. 
And that is exactly what the Constitution 
provides for. If the spirit and the intent 
and the letter of the Constitution be 


obeyed, the people will be fully protected 
in all their rights, and no one will be de- 
nied and suffer, and there is no reason 
why the brewers should suffer the confis- 
cation of their properties without com- 
pensation. 

In this article I have shown the errors 
of the Court in some of the vital points 
of its opinion in the case of Mugler vs. 
Kansas. With these arguments of the 
Court disproven, its opinion has lost its 
principal support, and it would be an 
easy task to dispose of the remainder of 
its erroneous theories. 

Unfortunately, the legal fraternity of 
this country blindly observes the conven- 
tion, or shall we say erroneous policy, 
of accepting United States Supreme 
Court opinions as definitely correct and 
as settled and unchangeable interpreta- 
tions of the law or the Constitution for 
all time to come. This I contend is 
wrong. When the high court errs, and it 
is human to do so, it seems that, in the 
interest of justice and for the protection 
of every one, the legal fraternity should 
speak up at every opportunity and point 
out the Court’s error. If this were done, 
no person would be obliged to suffer 
very long through an error of the Court, 
and it would go a long way in the direc- 
tion of establishing confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the high court, and also go 
far in the way of creating good-will for 
our Government. 

Tf the United States Supreme Court, 
in the face of the arguments and facts 
herein cited, will still maintain that the 
destruction of the brewers’ property 
without compensation was constitutional, 
then the statement made by Justice 
David Davis is not true when he said: 
“The Constitution of the United States is 
a law for rulers and people, equally in 
war and in peace, and covers with the 
shield of its protection all classes of men 
at all times and under all circumstances.” 
Then the time will have come when we 
must build a new Constitution and scrap 
the old as a fallacy, and for failure to 
accomplish its purpose, because the true 
and finally the only object and purpose 
of the Constitution is, and was, that 
every person might receive justice at any 
and all times and none be denied. 
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II— No Just Claim for Compensation 
By EDWARD B. DUNFORD 


CouNSEL, THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


ELL may the brewers exclaim, 

WV O tempora! O mores! for they 

have been caught as the victims 
of new times and changed customs. They 
have not been illegally deprived of their 
property. They were simply engaged in 
a business not in keeping with the de- 
mands and requirements of a new age. 
In these days of machinery and rapid 
transit the product of the brewer has 
no place. Their situation is much the 
same as that of the manufacturer of 
buggies since the invention of the auto- 
mobile, the carver of wooden idols with 
the advent of Christianity, and, like 
Demetrius, the silversmith, they cry 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians” in a 
vain effort to establish the doctrine that 
property rights are superior to human 
rights and moral law. 

Are the brewers entitled to compen- 
sation for losses sustained through the 
adoption of prohibition? The Supreme 
Court of the United States said “No” so 
many years ago that the question has 
been accepted as settled by courts, and 
by the legal profession. It was so an- 
swered in Mugler vs. Kansas, decided 
more than forty years ago, in which 
the prohibition law of the State of Kan- 
sas was upheld. The same principle has 
been reiterated by the court at periods 
when its personnel was entirely differ- 
ent. The most recent pronouncement to 
that effect was made with regard to the 
Federal legislation known as the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, enacted pursuant 
to the Eighteenth Amendment. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is not simply an insurance policy for 
property holders nor a contract of in- 
demnity against financial losses to those 
engaged in business where it affects the 
health and welfare of the people. One 
of the basic principles upon which the 
Constitution of the United States was es- 
tablished, as succinctly stated in the pre- 
amble, was to promote the general wel- 
fare. 


There was no mystery concerning the 
status of the liquor business under the 
Constitution of the United States. Long 
before the case of Mugler vs. Kansas, 
decided in 1887, the Supreme Court in 
1847 decided the Licenses Cases, in 
which the right of a State in the exer- 
cise of its police power to prohibit the 
liquor traffic was upheld notwithstand- 
ing the Federal law provided for licens- 
ing it. From that time it was plain that 
the liquor business was one which ex- 
isted by sufferance, and not as a matter 
of right. It was a privilege which could 
be revoked at any time just as the privi- 
lege of operating an automobile. 

The later decisions of the Supreme 
Court declaring that the right to manu- 
facture and sell liquor was not one which 
inhered in citizenship was but a natural 
conclusion. Any one who engaged in the 
liquor traffic knew that he was entering 
a business which could be prohibited by 
the legislative body in the exercise of 
the police power and that no compensa- 
tion was required. The liquor dealers 
gambled upon the chance of its continued 
existence. Confidence in the alcohol 
habit-forming nature of their product 
and in their business and political saga- 
city led them to take the risk. Individu- 
ally and through trade organizations 
they waged the warfare against prohibi- 
tion for generations. Prohibition did not 
come suddenly. Some of those who re- 
mained in the business at the time the 
Eighteenth Amendment became effective 
suffered financially. Their money was 
invested with the full knowledge of the 
situation, and they are no more entitled 
to be repaid by the public for their losses 
in speculation than is the citizen who 
Wagers upon a horse race that is run 
under the supervision of a commission 
appointed by the state. 

The status of the brewer was more 
clearly analogous to that of the owner 
of a lottery. In the early history of the 
country, one of the favorite methods of 
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raising revenue was through the grant- 
ing to individuals, or commissions, the 
privilege of operating a lottery. In many 
States lotteries were conducted for the 
raising of revenue for the building of 
roads and for the erection of schools and 
universities. The privilege of operating 
a lottery was very profitable, but event- 
ually the public conscience revolted at 
the raising of revenue by these gambling 
devices, and under the police power lot- 
teries were prohibited. No provision was 
made for compensating those who oper- 
ated the lotteries for the loss of expected 
profits. This was held constitutional not- 
withstanding that in some instances 
franchises in the nature of contracts had 
been granted for the exercise of the 
privilege. In one of these cases, the 
United States Supreme Court declared: 
“No Legislature can curtail the power of 
its successors to make such laws as they 
may deem proper in the matters of po- 
lice.” 


THE POLICE POWER 


Prohibition is based upon the police 


power. All rights of property are sub- 
ject to the paramount authority of the 
State to prohibit any use of it which 
may be deemed detrimental to the public 
health, safety or morals. The police 
power of the State is somewhat akin to 
the principle of self-defense as applied 
to the individual. It is the inherent 
right of the community to protect itself 
against human conduct, the use of prop- 
erty or of any other agency, in a man- 
ner which seroiusly impairs the welfare 
of the body politic. 


The police power resides in the States. 
The Federal Government, being one of 
granted powers, did not possess any 
power of this nature until the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment conferred upon Con- 
gress the concurrent power, with the 
States, to prohibit the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquor for beverage purposes. It 
is now established that the power of 
Congress to make effective the prohi- 
bition upon beverage intoxicants is as 
full and complete as that of the States. 
Its exercise by the Federal Government 
is subject to the qualifications of the 
Fifth Amendment in just the same man- 
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ner as the similar power of the States 
is subject to the limitations of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Neither the Four- 
teenth Amendment, as applied to the 
States, nor the Fifth Amendment, as ap- 
plied to the National Government, re- 
quires compensation to those who may 
suffer financial loss through the exer- 
cise of the police power. 

All that the Fifth Amendment provides 
is that in the exercise of any government 
power there shall be due process of law 
and that in the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain there shall be just com- 
pensation. The two are essentially dif- 
ferent. 

It is well settled that legislation le- 
gally enacted prohibiting the liquor traf- 
fic is due process of law, but it was not 
so held until years of experience had 
conclusively demonstrated that the evils 
attending the traffic necessitated legis- 
lation in aid of the general welfare. 
Science proved alcohol to be a narcotic 
poison, the consumption of which in bev- 
erage form injuriously affected the men- 
tal and physical well-being of individ- 
uals and passed the baneful effect to 
their offspring. Property in its various 
forms has inherent characteristics which 
necessitate a difference in legislative 
treatment. Dynamite and gunpowder are 
unlike flour and salt, and the individual 
who undertakes to trade in a dangerous 
commodity does so subject to the right 
of safety and society. Owners of brick 
kilns, fertilizer factories, livery stables, 
slaughter houses, manufacturies emitting 
smoke and noxious gases, as populous 
communities have grown around them, 
have found the continued operation of 
the business in the locality prohibited 
for the common good, and that without 
compensation. The modern zoning ordi- 
nance is another illustration of the ex- 
ercise of the police power which may 
result in incidental financial loss to in- 
dividual citizens. 

The other clause of the Fifth Amend- 
ment upon which the brewers rely in 
their argument for compensation is that 
which prohibits the taking of private 
property for public use without just com- 
pensation. This section of the Constitu- 
tion refers to the taking of property 
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under the right of eminent domain. The 
brewers’ property was not taken for pub- 
lic use. The physical property of the 
brewer is still his and he may put it to 
other legitimate use. Many brewers have 
done so and have profitably gone into 
other business. The government did not 
confiscate the stock of liquor on hand, 
nor did it undertake to use trade marks 
or labels. The legislation simply pro- 
hibited the brewer from manufacturing 
any more malt liquors. In order to en- 
title one to compensation under the Con- 
stitution, it is essential that private prop- 
erty shail have been taken for the use 
of the public. Illustrations are found in 
the condemnation of land for the erec- 
tion of public buildings and play grounds, 
or in the acquisition of rights of way by 
public service corporations. In such cases 
there is an actual taking of private 
property for public use and where that 
is done the Constitution requires that 
there may be just compensation. That 
is a totally different matter, however, 
from incidental losses which may be suf- 
fered by individuals by reason of the ex- 
ercise of the police power. 


PROHIBITION NoT CONFISCATORY 


Between July 1, 1918, and July 1, 1919, 
when war-time prohibition absolutely 
outlawed all brewing in the United 
States, 1,092 breweries were compelled 
to adjust themselves to the inevitable. 
The Beverage Journal, a_ publication 
formerly issued in the interest of the 
brewing business, in 1921 made a survey 
and published a directory showing va- 
rious industries to which former brew- 
eries in the United States had been 
adapted. The survey was not complete 
and many breweries were duplicated in 
the lists given, which, however, indicated 
that 667 former breweries were manu- 
facturing non-intoxicating beverages. 
Four hundred and thirty-one such plants 
were making beverages other than near 
beer; 118 plants were manufacturing 
soft drink syrups; sixty-three plants 
were making malt syrups and extracts; 
145 plants were manufacturing ice; fifty 
plants were operating as cold storage 
warehouses, while 152 plants weve re- 
ported as idle, 
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If accurate data were available, they 
would probably show a much smaller loss 
than is generally supposed. All business 
is constantly meeting the necessity of 
making readjustments to meet new con- 
ditions. The scrivener disappeared with 
the invention of the typewriter; the 
horseshoer and village smithy are being 
displaced by the garage mechanic; the 
laborer and his shovel by the steam 
shovel operator; the maker of candles 
by the manufacturer of electric lamps, 
and the fireman by the automatic stoker. 
Those engaged in the brewing industry 
have simply been called upon to make a 
readjustment to meet new social condi- 
tions. The rapidity and success with 
which the brewers of the country have 
accomplished it is a tribute to their busi- 
ness ability. 

Aside from any legal consideration 
there are also moral and equitable prin- 
ciples upon which those engaged in a 
business prohibited by the police power 
are denied compensation. There is in 
organized society no such thing as ab- 
solute liberty or absolute right to the 
use and possession of property. All 
property is held subject to the condition 
that it does not necessarily affect the 
welfare of others detrimentally. When- 
ever the time arrives that the employ- 
ment of any property right injuriously 
affects the right of the community as 
a whole, the individual owner of such 
property is in morals and good con- 
science bound to desist from such in- 
jurious use. There is no reason in equity 
or justice which would require society 
to pay the individual property owner for 
doing what he is under a moral and so- 
cial obligation to do. 

Exxperience showed that the liquor 
business with its alcoholic habit-forming 
beverages attacked the youth of the coun- 
try and injured the physical, mental and 
moral welfare of the social order. It 
also exercised a strangle hold upon poli- 
tics and combated every effort of the 
people to restrict its abuses by regula- 
tion. ‘As the liquor business did not vol- 
untarily discontinue its practices or curb 
the evils that attended it, the people de- 
cided it was vicious and called in the 
policeman to preserve public order. 





The Protestant Church View of 


Sex, Love and Marriage 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE REV. DR. WORTH M. TIPPY 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COMMISSION ON THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE, 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Nothing indicates more clearly the social importance of the home than the 
present extraordinary interest in its welfare and the general concern which 
is felt over the dangers which seem to imperil its safety. Most people sense 
that a real disintegration of home life would affect the nation like the crumb- 
ling of the foundations of a building. Sociologists have always considered the 
home as the basic social institution, but now the fact that it is such is 
being realized. 

The Church shares in the general concern over the rising curve of divorce 
and the disturbed condition of the home which it indicates. In fact, no in- 

' stitution is nearer to the home than the Church or more vitally related to its 
welfare. But there has been no consensus of opinion and no common atti- 
tude toward divorce, or the safeguards which should surround the solemniza- 
tion of matrimony, or the relative standards of civil and religious marriage. 

The leaders of the churches also realize the lack ef information on the 
more vital problems of sex relations, marriage, home life and divorce. We 
do not know accurately whether there is a trend toward promiscuity, whether 
young people are less restrained than a generation ago, whether the rising 
curve of divorce is as critical as it seems to be, or perhaps a symptom of re- 
adjustment. The many causes which affect home life adversely have not had 
scientific study except in limited fields. Opinions get us nowhere in the solu- 
tion of such difficult problems. 

A critical study of marriage laws and license-issuing authorities of the 
several States, just completed before her death by Miss Mary E. Richmond 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, has uncovered a situation which cannot but 
be damaging to marriage and requires drastic readjustments of these im- 
portant bureaus. Miss Richmond had also been studying divorce legislation 
and gave it as her considered opinion that we know too little as yet to un- 
dertake Federal legislation for uniform marriage and divorce laws. A great 
fund of information lies waiting for study in the case records of Domestic 
Relations Courts—1,200, it is understood, in the Cincinnati court alone. It is 
a matter for regret that the study of these records by the Social ‘Science 
Research Council, which was authorized in 1927, cannot be carried out. 

Having observed these conditions with growing concern, and realizing 
the need of concerted study and action, the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America created in 1927 a national Committee on Marriage and 
Home and assigned its direction to the Commission on the Church and Social 
Service. The committee was instructed to make the necessary studies or to 
avail itself of research findings by other groups, to work at the problems 
of cooperative action and to bring back reports for the guidance of the twenty- 
eight communions associated with the Federal Council. 

The committee began its work by reading a selected list of the more im- 
portant books and reports dealing with the problem in order to get a common 
approach of understanding. A small committee of direction, consisting of 
the Rev. Howard C. Robbins, vice chairman; the Rev. John W. Elliott, Mrs. 
Abel Gregg, the Rev. John A. Marquis, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller Jr., Mrs. 
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Robert E. Speer and Bishop James Cannon Jr., chairman of the committee 
and the secretary ex officio, was appointed to do more intensive reading and 
to undertake the production of the first report on “Ideals of Love and Mar- 
riage,” which is printed below. 

The practice of the committee has been to discuss points of view together, 
to assign the writing to the secretary and to review what he has written. 
The committee have had many long sittings and have worked patiently and 
meticulously. The report has been submitted to the larger committee, to 
the Commission on the Church and Social Service and to numerous persons 
for criticism and suggestions. These suggestions have been studied critically 
and many of them have been incorporated in the report. Finally, the report 
was submitted to the administrative committee of the Federal Council and re- 
ceived its approval. It is, therefore, authoritative for the committee, the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service and the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. It will go now to the Protestant churches of 
the United States, mainly through denominational channels. The committee 
will proceed at once to a new study and to administrative contacts with the 
proper authorities of the churches and to local councils of churches in large 
cities. 

The members of the Committee on Marriage and Home indicate its dis- 
tinguished personnel: 

Bishop JAMES CANNON JR., Washington, Chairman, Board of Temperance 
and Social Service, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

The Rev. Howarp C. Ropsins, New York City, Former Dean, Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 

The Rev. Dr. WorTH M. Tippy, New York City (Secretary), Executive 
Secretary, Commission on the Church and Social Service, Federal Council of 
Churches. 

Dr. JOHN W. ELLIOTT, Philadelphia, Director, Social Education Depart- 
ment, American Baptist Publication Society. 

Mrs. JEANETTE W. EmricH, New York City, Associate Secretary, Com- 
mission on International Justice and Goodwill, Federal Council of Churches. 

Mrs. JOHN FERGUSON, New York City, President, Council of Women for 
Home Missions. 

Dr. CHARLES K. GILBERT, New York City, Executive Secretary, Social 
Service Commission of the Diocese of New York. 

Mrs. ABEL J.GREGG, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., member National 
Board, Y. W. C. A.; Vice Chairman sub-committee of Education Division, 
Commission on the Family in Life of Today. 

Dr. J. Henry Harms, Philadelphia, member Committee on Moral and 
Social Welfare, the United Lutheran Church in America. 

Dr. HUBERT C. HERRING, Boston, Secretary, Department of Social Rela- 
tions, National Council of Congregational Churches. 

Dr. JOHN W. LANGDALE, Brooklyn, N. Y., Editor, Methodist Episcopa! 
Church. 

Dr. FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL, New York City, Bishop, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; President, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ. 

Dr. JOHN A. MARQUIS, New York City, Secretary, Board of National 
Missions, Presbyterian Church of the United States in America. 

Mrs. W. A. NEWELL, Gastonia, N. C., Superintendent, Bureau of Social 
Service, Woman’s Missioriary Council, Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. I. H. O’HARRA, Philadelphia, member of Woman’s Board (Baptist). 

Mrs. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER JR., New York City, member National Board, 
a. w.G A, 
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Mrs. ROBERT E. SPEER, 
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New York City, 
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member National Board, 


Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, New York City, Representing American 


Social Hygiene Association. 


Dr. HENRY W. SWEETS, Louisville, Secretary, Committee of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief of Presbyterian Church in United States, 


South. 


Dr. ALVA W. TAYLOR, Nashville, Secretary, Board of Temperance and So- 
cial Welfare, Church of Christ (Disciples). 
The Rt. Rev. HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, Richmond, Bishop Coadjutor, 


Diocese of Richmond. 


Mr. GEORGE WICKERSHAM, New York City, former Attorney General of 


the United States. 


Dr. S. B. WINCHESTER, New York City, Executive Secretary, Commission 
on Christian Education, Federal Council of Churches. 

Mrs. W. C. WINSBOROUGH, St. Louis, Superintendent, the Women’s Auxil-' 
iary of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, South. 


TEXT OF THE REPORT 


not fail to be aware of the obses- 

sion of the stage and present- 
day literature with sex, the disturbed 
condition of the home, a disquieting in- 
crease in divorce and an apparent growth 
of laxness in the relation of the sexes. 
The Great War has unsettled, temporar- 
ily at least, an entire range of ideas and 
customs relating to sex, and the situation 
has been affected by a widespread and 
increasing knowledge of contraceptives. 
The motion picture, while possessing very 
great recreational and educational value, 
has done great harm by over-stimulating 
sex emotions. The press, also, notably 
the tabloids and the emotional press, 
have played excessively upon the same 
instinct, especially as regards intimate 
details of sex intrigues which come into 
the open in courts or in accounts of 
tragedies of violence. 

The church itself, however, has much 
to answer for in the present unsettled 
condition of the home. After taking full 
account of the very great but unrecorded 
service which has been rendered to the 
family, it has to be admitted that the 
church has spent its energies too largely 
in abstract teaching and institutional ac- 
tivities to the neglect of instruction and 
pastoral oversight in these practical 
matters. Preaching until recently has 
been disproportionately doctrinal and 
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general, and the clergy as a rule have not 
given themselves energetically to the 
social and economic struggle for the lives 
of the hard-pressed masses of the popu- 
lation, which is so directly related to the 
strength and beauty of the home. Such 
matters as a living wage, a shorter work- 
day, housing for people with small in- 
comes and protection of working moth- 
ers still seem, to great numbers of Chris- 
tians, as not a real part of the Christian 
task. The churches have been slow to 
recognize the redemptive character of 
social work in the field of family wel- 
fare or to take their functional part in 
it. Only a comparative few have worked 
systematically at the problem of the un- 
adjusted home. This service has been 
taken over to a considerable extent by 
the physician, the lawyer, the social 
worker and the courts. Too many pas- 
tors are careless about safeguarding the 
marriages they celebrate. Still less have 
many of them taught systematically the 
meaning of Christian marriage and the 
help which lies in religion to attain the 
ideal. In numerous communities there is 
a “marrying parson” who commercializes 
his sacred office. 

It must be recognized also that the 
emancipation of women is making pro- 
found changes in the home and in the 
laws and social customs which surround 
courtship and marriage. Woman was 
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and still is at a disadvantage in the in- 
stitution of marriage; how great is real- 
ized only by those who have studied the 
situation and who know something of 
the history of marriage. If every one had 
knowledge of the background of mar- 
riage, such as is given for example in 
Westermarck’s A Short History of Mar- 
riage, society would better understand 
why intelligent women are in revolt 
against some of the disabilities of mar- 
riage and why they demand that it be 
reconstructed both in law and in custom 
- on a basis that is just and self-respecting 
for them. 

In accounting for the profound dis- 
turbance of the home, society should not 
be deceived into thinking that it is 
something which has suddenly appeared 
for the first time in the life of humanity. 
The disturbance is universal and reaches 
far back into the past. Some of its 
deeper causes lie in the differences in 
the natures of men and women. They 
are biological, psychological, historical 
and economic, and therefore of profound 
significance and importance. They will 
always make the maintenance of a suc- 
cessful home a high accomplishment, de- 
manding the best that is in men and 
‘women. 


FUNCTION OF THE IDEAL 


In this first report the committee 
seeks to express the ideals of love and 
marriage which have emerged out of the 
experiences of the race, and the forms 
which they have taken in this country. 

An ideal is highly functional in all 
human endeavor. It is what is seen to 
be the good, the true, and the beautiful. 
It is the goal of effort, the pattern for 
what is being constructed. It is the na- 
ture of an ideal never to be completely 
attained, yet always to be in process of 
attainment. The ideal itself can never 
be compromised without personal and so- 
cial degradation, no matter how often 
men fail or how far the experience of 
daily life falls short of its realization. A 
man must hold to his vision of perfec- 
tion though he never fully reaches it. 

The custody of the ideal and of the 
spiritual forces which act redemptively 
in the soul of man is a supreme al- 
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though not exclusive function of organ- 
ized religion, and this is true with regard 
to ideals of love and marriage. What- 
ever the church may do to adjust its 
practical ministries to the actualities of 
human weakness and need, or whatever 
measures the State may take to safe- 
guard public welfare, the church’s teach- 
ing ideal must be kept as pure and high 
as the doctrine of Christ and the noblest 
dream of youth. That this ideal is prac- 
tical in a work-a-day world is shown by 
the lives of countless numbers of hus- 
bands and wives in every generation, 
whose minds have been wholesome and 
who on the whole have lived beautifully 
together. 

The study at this initial stage of the 
inquiry has been centred upon ideals, and 
largely separated from the vexed prob- 
lems of divorce and matters of civil and 
ecclesiastical law and administration, 
leaving those to later consideration. 
This is done because the teaching ideal 
is more significant than the practical 
measures instituted for the safeguarding 
of marriage. The value of the church in 
this sphere lies not so much in its disci- 
pline, important as that is, as in its posi- 
tive affirmations of aims and the effec- 
tiveness with which they are taught. 


THE MONOGAMOUS FAMILY 


That monogamy is the basic form of 
human marriage is recognized by most 
anthropologists. As Professor Jennings 
said before the Family Welfare Confer- 
ence in Buffalo in October, 1927, “the 
monogamous family, with life-long union 
of the mates, appears as the final term 
in a long evolutionary series.” Polygamy 
has disappeared from Western civiliza- 
tion. Illicit extra-marital relationships 
do not invalidate the principle of monog- 
amy but only make trouble in particular 
homes. In countries where concubinage 
has a legai status, especially as relates 
to children, as in China and Japan, it is 
not strictly a form of polygamy, al- 
though hardly distinguishable from it, 
and the emancipation of women and the 
progress of Christian ideals are under- 
mining the custom. In Japan concubin- 
age of the Chinese type was abolished in 
1880, and the last two Emperors have 
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set the example of strict monogamy t> 
their people. 

The marriage of more than one woman 
to one man is clearly out of harmony 
with a highly developed culture where 
women have attained freedom, because 
it cannot but be intolerable to them to 
be treated as subordinate beings minis- 
tering to desire or as maternal animals. 
The free woman, on a plane of equality 
and self-respect, can be the life mate of 
one man only.~ And doubtless as civiliza- 
tion becomes more unified throughout the 
world all forms of polygamy will finally 
disappear. 


THE AMERICAN IDEAL OF MARRIAGE 


The New World, while inheriting the 
traditions and institutions of the Old, has 
yet been singularly free to develop a life 
of its own, comparatively unshackled 
from the past. Countless young people 
in this land have seen in marriage not 
only a monogamous relationship but an 
inspiring vision of devoted loyalty and 
life-long companionship between one man 
and one woman. Most of our young peo- 
ple love like that at one time or another, 
and all of them desire to do so. They 
have entered into a relationship in mar- 
riage which to them has been deeply 
and consciously rooted in sex experiences 
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and which they have thought of as nat- 
ural but at the same time as spiritual; a 
relationship which, in the words of 
Bishop Hall, is to be not only life-long 
but life-wide in its extensions. These ex- 
periences were expected to culminate, 
and normally culminated, in the joys and 
responsibilities of parenthood. Ideally 
there could be no extra-marital sex rela- 
tionships, either before or. after mar- 
riage, and the union was expected by 
both husband and wife and by society to 
endure until death. Difficulties and 
hardships were expected as a matter of 
course, but they were accepted as a part 
of the undertaking and were to be met 
and overcome or endured. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPT 


Now this is also the Christian concept 
of marriage as stated by our Lord Him- 
self in words of extraordinary depth and 
power. A man, He said in the Sermon 
on the Mount, is not to think adultery in 
his heart. He is to discipline himself as 
he would pluck out an offending eye. A 
man and woman in marriage become one 
flesh—“They twain shall be one flesh”— 
that is to say, the union is organic; and 
it is God who unites them, which means 
that it is a profound biological-spiritual 
experience which comes out of the depths 
of life. The union is for life: “What 
therefore God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder.” The cruel Mosaic 
law which permitted a man to divorce 
his wife with no recourse for her is abro- 
gated: “Moses because of the hardness 
of your hearts suffered you to put away 
your wives; but from the beginning it 
was not so.” He speaks in strikingly 
beautiful and sensitive words of how, 
“He which made them at the beginning 
made them male and female,” and that, 
“for this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother and shall cleave to his wife.” 

It has been noted that love between the 
sexes and the love which expresses itself 
in religion are closely related. This does 
not mean that the emotional desires ac- 
companying sex and that splendid love 
for God and mankind which is the glory 
of religion have the same source; but 
rather that the devoted and enduring 
love of one man and one woman for each 
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other is like the love of God; and that 
the realization of such a love is akin to 
religious experience. 

This concept of marriage still prevails 
in the United States. It is sound and 
should be preserved at whatever cost, 
especially since other and lower ideals 
are contending for supremacy. Young 
people are not deceived when they expe- 
rience these profound emotions and these 
visions of mutual devotion. They are not 
meant to pass, although they often do, 
but to persist and to glorify life. They 
are consistent with the rough course of 
human life and with the personal differ- 
ences and imperfections which cause all 
human relationships to fall so far short 
of perfection. 

A spiritual relationship between the 
sexes is part of a larger moral order. It 
is linked with belief in God, with pur- 
posefulness in the universe, with sacri- 
fice, with the struggle for human life, 
with the higher idealism and faith of 
mankind. They finally persist or perish 
together in the heart. The growth of a 
cynical attitude toward love, such as that 


which now appears in much current lit- 
erature, strikes at the best and most vital 


elements in our civilization. As has been 
said by André Maurois, “there is no 
doubt at all that it [romantic love] has 
been the inspiration for our noblest 
works of art and for the most resonant 
action in our history. Practically the 
entire fabric of our Western civilization 
is born of a social system founded on re- 
spect for women and a belief in the in- 
herent worth of love. * * * It is hard 
to conceive of any impulse for living 
which could replace its marvelous combi- 
nation of physical desire and intellectual 
union.” 


TENSION IN MARRIAGE 


But while all this is true, the intense 
emotions of early marriage must be 
transmuted into something hardier and 
more spiritual. Young people are first 
absorbed in each other; but they must 
also soon be absorbed in their children 
and in the work of the world. The sex 
instinct, which plays a great although in- 
distinguishable part in early love, gradu- 
ally takes its coordinated place in two 
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lives sharing well distributed interests. 
True marriage, as Keyserling has point- 
ed out, is a state of fine spiritual tension 
between two intelligent beings who must 
maintain themselves in a relationship 
which makes great demands upon char- 
acter. Nothing can be taken for granted. 
The one who sees most must give most, 
and possibly suffer most. Great prac- 
tical tasks, increasing in difficulty with 
age and waning strength, have to be 
faced and conquered, or the marriage is 
to that extent a failure. 

Reference has been made to Count 
Keyserling’s doctrine of marriage, in 
which he says that “all marriages which 
have served as symbols or models were 
examples of austere destiny joyously 
met.” “Not only,” he continues, “does 
an unhappy marriage promote self-de- 
velopment more positively than does a 
state of ease due to lack of experience, 
but it leads more readily to that inward 
happiness which is the necessary conse- 
quence of achievement than any harmony 
can hope to do which fails to make life 
more intense.” 

While this severe concept of marriage 
is associated with the marriage of con- 
vention or with situations which often 
arise between intense and artistic per- 
sons, yet it is impossible to be blind to 
the amount of unhappiness which exists 
in many homes, even though alongside of 
beautiful daily experiences.* This raises 
the question whether happiness should 


*The following statement by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore expresses the graver aspects 
of marriage: ‘‘If we accept the institution 
of marriage, we must also admit that no 
system can be devised to insure that its 
original object shall remain true through- 
out the long period covered by the life 
of the wedded couple. That is why both 
law and public opinion have to keep 
such vigilant watch from the outside. 
But when external compulsion tries to 
bind together those whom only mutual 
love can truly unite, it makes their rela- 
tions inherently impure—in fact, no 
greater insult can be offered to man. 
Yet, all over the civilized world, man sub- 
mits even to this for the sake of the 
welfare of his children. So far, no so- 
ciety has been able to claim that it has 
arrived at a faultless solution of the dif- 
ficulty. In entering the married state 
we all have to make our plunge into the 
doubtful and leave it to Providence 
whether we shall sink, or swim through.”’ 
—The Book of Marriage, p. 112. 
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ever be made the primary object of any 
human relationship, especially in such a 
fundamental social institution as the 
home. And a second question: Does not 
happiness tend to elude pursuit, and does 
it not come the more often when un- 
sought along the pathway of loyalty and 
duty? Surely young people should not 
only be encouraged to continue as lovers, 
as they may, but also should be instruct- 
ed more carefully in the higher reaches 
and social demands of marriage, and the 
transmutations that must take place if 
it is to succeed. A resolute will to suc- 
ceed no matter what comes, a refusal to 
yield to difficulties that are inevitable, 
are of great importance to strong home 
ties. 


LARGER FREEDOM IN MARRIAGE 


A part of the restlessness in the home 
and of the irritations that often exist be- 
tween husbands and wives is due to un- 
necessary restrictions upon the freedom 
of each. It is not that they do not like 
to be together or are disloyal, but that 
each has interests and ambitions which 
become irritants if unduly inhibited. One 
may be musical, the other not. A wo- 
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man’s inclinations may call her into pub- 
lic life, while her husband may care for 
domesticity. A man may enjoy rougier 
sports in mountain, field, or stream. One 
may turn to poetry, the other to science. 
Marriage, of course, involves cultiva- 
tion of common interests and a generous 
curb on individual likes and dislikes. It 
is possible, and to the broadening and 
enrichment of life, to go a long way in 
developing common interests. But there 
is also a finer comradeship in which’ each 
rejoices that the other has opportunity 
to do his own work in the world and to 
a certain extent to live his own life. The 
ties of marriage are the stronger for 
consideration of the interests of each 
and, save “<r selfish persons who ruth- 
lessly sacr’» :e those who love them, such 
consideratic a is not difficult. 


EVERYDAY NEEDS OF A HOME 


Marrisaves are frequently made un- 
happy or fall by the wayside short of 
successful accomplishment because of 
poverty or financial mismanagement, In- 
sufficient income is likely to bring unen- 
durable strain upon husband and wife 
and upon children also as they grow 
older. They break under the strain or 
sink into degradation. But fortunately 
one of the great achievements of modern 
times is the realization that poverty is 
remediable. Its roots lie deep in the 
social order and ramify in all directions 
—low wages, unemployment, accidents, 
improvidence, sickness, death, feeble- 
mindedness, vice, lack of training for 
life and work and overstrain of the fam- 
ily income by too many children. These 
causes of impoverishment which touch in- 
numerable homes make plain the task 
with which society is now grappling to 
abolish poverty} and to rescue the home 
from its devastating effects. 

But the home is possibly as frequently 
unsettled by preventable financial diffi- 
culties, such as mismanagement, or the 
extravagance of husband or wife, or by 
the wife having nothing for herself ex- 


*Poverty is ‘‘an enforced plane of liv- 
ing below the standard of health and 
work efficiency.’’ As thus understood 
poverty can and is being progressively 
abolished in modern industrial States. 
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other is like the love of God; and that 
the realization of such a love is akin to 
religious experience. 

This concept of marriage still prevails 
in the United States. It is sound and 
should be preserved at whatever cost, 
especially since other and lower ideals 
are contending for supremacy. Young 
people are not deceived when they expe- 
rience these profound emotions and these 
visions of mutual devotion. They are not 
meant to pass, although they often do, 
but to persist and to glorify life. They 
are consistent with the rough course of 
human life and with the personal differ- 
ences and imperfections which cause all 
human relationships to fall so far short 
of perfection. 

A spiritual relationship Setieemn the 
sexes is part of a larger moral order. It 
is linked with belief in God, with pur- 
posefulness in the universe, with sacri- 
fice, with the struggle for human life, 
with the higher idealism and faith of 


mankind. They finally persist or perish: 


together in the heart. The growth of a 


cynical attitude toward love, such as that 
which now appears in much current lit- 
erature, strikes at the best and most vital 
elements in our civilization. As has been 
said by André Maurois, “there is no 
doubt at all that it [romantic love] has 


been the inspiration for our noblest 
works of art and for the most resonant 
action in our history. Practically the 
entire fabric of our Western civilization 
is born of a social system founded on re- 
spect for women and a belief in the in- 
herent worth of love. * * * It is hard 
to conceive of any impulse for living 
which could replace its marvelous combi- 
nation of physical desire and intellectual 
union.” 


TENSION IN MARRIAGE 


But while all this is true, the intense 
emotions of early marriage must be 
transmuted into something hardier and 
more spiritual. Young people are first 
absorbed in each other; but they must 
also soon be absorbed in their children 
and in the work of the world. The sex 


instinct, which plays a great although in- ° 


distinguishable part in early love, gradu- 
ally takes its coordinated place in two 
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lives sharing well distributed interests. 
True marriage, as Keyserling has point- 
ed out, is a state of fine spiritual tension 
between two intelligent beings who must 
maintain themselves in a relationship 
which makes great demands upon char- 
acter. Nothing can be taken for granted. 
The one who sees most must give most, 
and possibly suffer most. Great prac- 
tical tasks, increasing in difficulty with 
age and waning strength, have to be 
faced and conquered, or the marriage is 
to that extent a failure. 

Reference has been made to Count 
Keyserling’s doctrine of marriage, in 
which he says that “all marriages which 
have served as symbols or models were 
examples of austere destiny joyously 
met.” “Not only,” he continues, “does 
an unhappy marriage promote self-de- 
velopment more positively than does a . 
state of ease due to lack of experience, 
but it leads more readily to that inward 
¢+happiness which is the necessary conse- 
quence of achievement than any harmony 
can hope to do which fails to make life 
more intense.” 

While this severe concept of marriage 
is associated with the marriage of con- 
vention or with situations which‘ often 
arise between intense and artistic per- 
sons, yet it is impossible to be blind to 
the amount of unhappiness which exists 
in many homes, even though alongside of | 
beautiful daily experiences.* This raises 
the question whether happiness should 


*The following statement by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore expresses the graver aspects 
of marriage: ‘‘If we accept the institution 
of marriage, we must also admit that no 
system can be devised_to insure that-its 
original object shall remain true through- 
out the long period. covered by the life 
of the wedded couple. That is why both 
law and public opinion have to keep 
such vigilant watch from the outside. 
But when external compulsion tries to 
bind together those whom only mutual 
love can truly unite, it makes their rela- 
tions inherently impure—in fact, no 
greater insult can be offered to man. 
Yet, all over the civilized world, man sub- 
mits even to this for the sake of the 
welfare. of his children. So far, no so- 
ciety has been able to claim that it has 
arrived at a faultless solution of the dif- 
ficulty. In entering the married state 
we all have to make our plunge into the 
doubtful and leave it to Providence 
whether we shall sink, or ree Snongn ” 
—The Book of Marriage, p. 112 
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ever be made the primary object of any 
human relationship, especially in such a 
fundamental social institution as .the 
home. And a second question: Does not 
happiness tend to elude pursuit, and does 
it not come the more often when un- 
sought along the pathway of loyalty and 
duty? Surely young people should not 
only be encouraged to continue as lovers, 
as they may, but also should be instruct- 
ed more carefully in the higher reaches 
and social demands of marriage, and the 
transmutations that must take place if 
it is to succeed. A resolute will to suc- 
ceed no matter what comes, a refusa! to 
yield to difficulties that are inevitable, 
are of great importance to strong home 
ties. 


LARGER FREEDOM IN MARRIAGE 


A part of the restlessness in the home 
and of the irritations that often exist be- 
tween husbands and wives is due to un- 
necessary restrictions upon the freedom 
of each. It is not that they do not like 
to be together or are disloyal, but that 
each has interests and ambitions which 
become irritants if unduly inhibited. One 
may be musical, the other not. A wo- 


man’s inclinations may call her into pub- 
lic life, while her husband may care for 
domesticity. A man may enjoy rougier 
sports in mountain, field, or stream. One 
may turn to poetry, the other to science. 
Marriage, of course, involves cultiva- 
tion of common interests and a generous 
curb on individual likes and dislikes. It 
is possible, and to the broadening and 
enrichment of life, to go a long way in 
developing common interests. But there 
is also a finer comradeship in which’ each 
rejoices that the other has opportunity 
to do his own work in the world and to 
a certain extent to live his own life. The 
ties of marriage are the stronger for 
consideration of the interests of each 
and, save “<r selfish persons who ruth- 
lessly sacr’» :e those who love them, such 
consideratic a is not difficult. 


EVERYDAY NEEDS OF A HOME 


Marriarves are frequently made un- 
happy or fall by the wayside short of 
successful accomplishment because of 
poverty or financial mismanagement, In- 
sufficient income is likely to bring unen- 
durable strain upon husband and wife 
and upon children also as they grow 
older. They break under the strain or 
sink into degradation. But fortunately 
one of the great achievements of modern 
times is the realization that poverty is 
remediable. Its roots lie deep in the 
social order and ramify in all directions 
—low wages, unemployment, accidents, 
improvidence, sickness, death, feeble- 
mindedness, vice, lack of training for 
life and work and overstrain of the fam- 
ily income by too many children. These 
causes of impoverishment which touch in- 
numerable homes make plain the task 
with which society is now grappling to 
abolish poverty} and to rescue the home 
from its devastating effects. 

But the home is possibly as frequently 
unsettled by preventable financial diffi- 
culties, such as mismanagement, or the 
extravagance of husband or wife, or by 
the wife having nothing for herself ex- 


*Poverty is ‘‘an enforced plane of liv- 
ing below the standard of health and 
work efficiency.’’ As thus understood 
poverty can and is being progressively 
abolished in modern industrial States. 
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cept. such money as is given her by a hus- 
band who keeps the family income in 
his own control. These are ills largely 
preventable by educational methods and 
by a clearer understanding of financial 
relationships and responsibilities before 
marriage. No false sentiments should 
deter young people from discussing these 
matters before marriage. 

Closely related to the financial re- 
quirements and adjustments of happy 
marriages is training of the prospective 
wife and, to an extent, of the husband 
also, in home economics; for in the home 
of the future even more than the past as 
more women do work outside the home, 
most husbands and wives must work to- 
gether at the tasks of the home and both 
must understand them.{ It is astonish- 
ing how many girls enter blithely upon 
the serious responsibilities of home-mak- 
ing with the most meager and superficial 
knowledge of budgeting, economical buy- 
ing, cooking and housekeeping. For- 
tunately such lack of training can be 
made good in individual cases, and the 
new science of Home Economics, which 
has become a part of the curricula of 
colleges and high schools and is receiv- 
ing the attention of the national organi- 
zations of women, is approaching the 
problem in a way which promises much 
for the future of the home, 

But in considering these matters we 
must be on our guard against a too fixed 
idea of the content of family life. We 
do not know how much the home of fifty 
years from now will have its present con- 
tent and still be a real home. The con- 
cept of what is necessary to a home is 
certainly undergoing profound modifica- 
tion. The tendency is toward simpler 
living and a larger freedom. 


RELIGION IN THE HOME 


Reference has been made to the spir- 
itual character of true marriage, and to 
the conviction that it is God who joins 
the man and the woman together. But 
to recognize marriage at its beginning as 
sacramental is not enough. Religion at 


tThe man who never in his life 
Has washed the dishes for his wife 
Or polished up the silver plate, 
He still is largely celibate. 
—Christopher Morley. 
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its best burns like an altar fire in the 
home, and God is the unseen guest day 
and night. Such an experience may seem 
difficult of realization, and it is, but not 
so difficult as appears. It requires daily 
consecration, daily thoughtfulness and 
daily “practice of the Present of God.” 
It is helped by the habit of churchgoing 
and by family prayers and grace before 
meat. The home as the basic social in- 
stitution has its normal setting in the 
social life of the community, and conse- 
quently in the church, which is the or- 
ganized expression of the community’s 
spiritual aspirations. The home is doub- 
ly secure when the husband and wife 
keep their ideals with God’s strength; 
when children learn to pray at their 
mother’s knee, but also hear their fath- 
ers say with them their evening prayers; 
when the family go to church together 
as a family custom and as a conscious 
participation in community life. The 
child needs the divinest home earth can 
offer. He thrives best in settled ways, 
where his environment influences are 
familiar and life is on a high plane. He 
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lives by love as much as by food and 
drink. 


THE CONFLICT WITH DESIRE 


While we must start with the assump- 
tion that sex is indeed a creative force, 
it is destructive as well. The savage 
conflicts among the males of wild ani- 
mals are evidences of a terrible as well 
as beneficent power. But they are in- 
considerable as compared with the rav- 
ages of the same instinct in the human 
race. Marriage faces the primeval beast 
of lust and the delusive fascination of 
sex experience outside of marriage. Lust 
is not only responsible for prostitution 
and the white slave traffic but for vices 
which sink men lower than beasts, and 
for the most brutal of crimes. Thousands 
of women face the beast at the begin- 
ning of married life. The cause of many 
a broken home lies here, hidden behind 
respectable appearance. It should also 
in fairness be said that the cause of 
many another broken home lies in the 
ignorance and defective training of many 
women for marriage. 

But the delusive fascination of sex 
experience outside of marriage is more 
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dangerous to the home than lust. 
is repulsive. It shows as a beast. 


Lust 
De- 


sire is so compelling, so like true love 


to the inexperienced, so related to the 
glamour and poetry of life, that its poison 
is the more deadly. Desire, if no more’ 
than desire, makes of man the philan- 
derer. Desire passes with satiety. Love 
includes but sublimates desire. «Love 
shines more brightly and in varying 
lights as desire passes into its spiritual 
fulfiliments. The Christian ideal of mar- 
riage can therefore make no compromise 
with lax sex relations. No matter how 
great its compassion for youth, or how 
swift its redemptive action, the Church 
must speak as did Christ to the woman 
whom He refused to condemn to a shock- 
ing death, but to whom he said, “Go and 
sin no more.” 


COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE 


The Christian concept of marriage 
cannot be considered apart from the new 
idea of companionate marriage. Com- 
panionate marriage, when first proposed, 
was an ordinary marriage except that 
the husband and wife were not to have 
children. It is now put forward as a 
remedy for the great evil of pre-marital 
sex experiences by the young; and also 
as a relief from the strain of the sex 
instinct and the inability of youth, for 
economic reasons or because they are 
students, to enter into early marriages. 
The proposal includes the idea of trial 
marriage. It is related in the minds of 
its proponents to the new economic in- 
dependence of women, large numbers of 
whom desire a form of marriage which 
gives them greater freedom. It still em- 
phasizes the companionate idea to meet 
the desire of persons of both sexes who 
want to marry but wish or feel com- 
pelled to pursue their individual careers 
unhampered by children. 

Companionate marriage involves legal 
marriage, knowledge of birth control, 
legal divorce by mutual consent at any 
time unless children are born, and with- 
out alimony unless in the judgment of 
the court there are circumstances which 
justify alimony. The young people may 
live in separate establishments, or they 
may live together as married people us- 
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ually do. It is supposed that each of 
them will be a worker outside the home, 
except in case of students. It is hoped 
by its advocate that companionate mar- 
riage will be entered into romantically 
with the desire for life-long companion- 
ship, even with religious sanction, and 
with the purpose of having children when 
the husband, or the two working to- 
gether, are able to give both mother and 
children proper care; and that compan- 
ionate marriage will in most cases pass 
into permanent marriage. But, in any 
event, there will be a period of experi- 
ence or trial during which young people 
may discover whether they can live to- 
gether happily and whether it is desira- 
ble that they should have children. 

If this is a fair statement of the aims 
and hopes of those who advocate com- 
panionate marriage, its uncertainties and 
very great hazards should be pointed out 
with equal objectivity. 

The chief danger of companionate mar- 
riage is that it puts sex desire first. It 
is a cause of regret that the author of 
Companionate Marriage treats sex expe- 


rience in the young as a matter of little 


consequence. Sex desire, although one 
of the normal instincts of the body and 
one of the most powerful, should never 
be put first. To do so is to degrade 
not only the mind but sex itself. Sex 
experience is elevating and wholesome 
to body and mind only when it is under 
moral restraint and when it is trans- 
muted into a spiritual experience by love 
and devotion. 

Companionate marriage also gives a 
wrong start to marriage by the ideal 
which it holds before the young. In- 
stead of the life-long companionship 
which purposes to overcome all diffi- 
culties and welcomes children, it starts 
with self-regarding motives and raises 
the doubt as to the future. This is psy- 
chologically unfortunate and puts mar- 
- riage on a distinctly low level. 

The questions of divorce by mutual con- 
sent and birth control, which are essen- 
tial aspects of companionate marriage, 
will be given attention in a later report; 
but before a satisfactory statement can 
be made, extended research must be un- 
dertaken. Such studies are now con- 
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templated or are under way in various 
places, and their findings will become 
available. Civil divorce and remarriage 
are now provided by all nations, even 
by Catholic States. All churches. recog- 
nize divorce and remarriage on one or 
more grounds, or, as in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, grant annulments of mar- 
riage. But such annulments as effec- 
tually break up homes and unfortunately 
add a stigma of shame to the marriage 
which is annulled. 

The State, of necessity, exercises wider 
latitude as to permissible grounds of 
divorce than the Church, as a teacher of 
ideals, can allow itself to recognize either 
in its teachings or in the safeguards 
which it throws about marriage. But the 
State itself could not safely go far in 
such drastic legislative changes as are 
proposed by the advocates of compan- 
ionate marriage without more experience. 
The expediency of Federal legislation 
for uniform marriage and divorce laws is 
debatable in the present state of knowl- 
edge on the subject. We know too little 
how limited the grounds of divorce 
should be, what freedom is advisable 
to safeguard individual welfare, what 
safeguards are necessary, and what 
might be the moral effects of given legis- 
lation, as we shall know after a while 
from experiences of several States. 


Divorce BY MUTUAL CONSENT 


But this much can be said about di- 
vorce by mutual consent, as proposed 
in companionate marriage. Easy divorce 
is of greater concern to women than 
to men. Possibly women love more 
deeply and permanently than men. Wo- 
men are tied to children as men can 
never be, and most women are badly 
handicapped for vocations other than 
home-making after years of work in the 
home. They are also handicapped by 
the failure of society to recognize the 
high art and science of home-making, 
which includes motherhood, an accom- 
plishment not yet dignified as a profes- 
sion, although the oldest in the world. 
Under divorce by mutual consent women 
almost inevitably find themselves quickly 
at a disadvantage. This is shown by the 
experience of Russia. The representa- 
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tives of the peasant women came to the 
National Soviet Congress in 1927 and 
protested against a law that reduced a 
marriage of many years’ duration and 
much-shared labor to the status of a 
day’s infatuation. Twice already the 
marriage laws of the Soviet Government 
have been modified and made more strin- 
gent to protect wives and children.* 
The question also arises whether there 
is likelihood that companionate marriage 


*Reference has been made to Russia. 
What amounts to companionate marriage 
was established in Russia by the U. S. 
S. R. by a decree of Dec. 18, 1917, (a) The 
Code of Laws on Marriage, the Family 
and Guardianship, (b) operative from 
January, 1927, which extended and re- 
vised the original decree, established a 
minimum age of 16 and provided other 
restrictions upon marriage. Proper reg- 
istration of marriage is made an incon- 
testable proof of marriage. Religious 
rites have no legal effect. De facto mari- 
_ tal relations may be legalized at any time 
by registration. All children are made 
legitimate. Marriage may be dissolved 
at any time during the lifetime of the 
parties by mutual consent of the parties, 
or by unilateral desire of either of them. 
The duty of maintaining children rests 
on beth parties, and the rights of parents 
to maintenance by their children are 
safeguarded by statute. (a) Decrees and 
Constitution of Soviet Russia. _(Reprint 
from The Nation), pp 56-60. (b) Soviet 
Union Year Book, George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., pp. 397-404. 
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would really accomplish the objects which 
it seeks, especially with the young, and 
whether it would seriously diminish illi- 
cit relationships. There is a temper in 
youth which seeks excitement and finds 
restraint irksome. To enter companion- 
ate marriage is a comparatively serious 
matter, for which young people in their 
*teens are seldom prepared and from 
which probably most young people would 
turn away. Those who desire indulgence 
are not likely to put themselves under 
the restraints of marriage. Very early 
marriages such as advocated in compan- 
ionate marriage are likely to be impul- 
sive and inconsidered, whereas what 
youth needs is greater maturity and 
longer acquaintance before marriage, 
better training for its responsibilities 
and a stronger voluntary discipline over 
the impulses of sex. 

For these reasons the committee finds 
itself strongly opposed to the proposal 
of companionate marriage. It believes 
that its effects would be anti-social. The 
sex instinct is not to be set free but to 
be held under control. Marriage should 
set out to be permanent. Companionate ° 
is a noble word, but all that it connotes 
of comradeship exists between every man 
and woman who are well mated. The 
word is so rich in meaning that it should 
not be degraded by being fastened to 
any form of trial marriage but increas- 
ingly associated with permanent and 
successful marriage. 

The hardships and also the dangers of 
deferring marriages unduly must, how- 
ever, be recognized. Deferred marriages 
have come to be a serious evil. But it is 
possible to live happily in small quar- 
ters and, if necessary, both may work 
for a while. There is danger, however, 
in deferring children too long and of 
settling down to a life of indulgent free- 
dom. Children have the best chance 
when parents are in their full vigor, not 
only at the time when their children are 
born but during the long years of de- 
pendence. Parents who obstruct the 
marriage of their children in order to 
eontinue to have their economic assist- 
ance—and there are many such—should 
remember this fact. 

To those who seek happiness it should 
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be said that children bring the most ex- 
quisite happiness. Although a man comes 
of age at 21 he really becomes a citizen 
when he is married. But when his first 
child is born he enters into relationships 
with a social order which is universal and 
eternal. And if “the happiest person is 
the person who thinks the most inter- 
esting’ thoughts” and has the richest life 
experiences, surely fathers and mothers 
are thus rewarded. 


CONVENTIONAL MARRIAGE 


Conventional marriage is a develop- 
ment within an old or an aristocratic 
culture, as in Latin countries, in India 
and in Mohammedan lands, in which, 
while personal attachments may form 
the basis of union, most marriages are 
arranged by older persons, and the in- 
clinations of youth are freely sacrificed 
to assure marriage and to preserve fam- 
ily and class traditions and status. Be- 
trothal by arrangement is substituted 
for the natural coming together of two 
young lives, as in Northern Europe and 
America. At its best such a marriage, 


based upon super-personal grounds and 
with a tradition of noble-mindedness and 
public service, has often been as strong 
and socially significant as the picture 
drawn by Count Paul Thun-Hohenstein 


in The Book of Marriage. But the mar- 
riage of convention tends to sacrifice 
the natural instincts and aspirations of 
youth. In an aristocratic society it is 
grounded upon class distinctions—peas- 
ants, nobles, kings—and is not congenial 
either to a truly democratic or prole- 
tarian society. It is likely to mean the 
subordination of women to the life am- 
bitions of man and therefore the per- 
petuation of her inferior status. Its 
degradation in Europe is recognized by 
the author of The Book of Marriage.t 
In practice it looks indulgently upon the 
student mistress and thinks lightly of 
sex adventures by men and often women 


T‘‘As long as European life was healthy 
and strong, conventional marriage was 
its foundation. But in reality conven- 
tional marriage was something quite dif- 
ferent from what it is today, a senseless 
restriction of the possible choice of part- 
ners to certain circles that are thought 
to be of equal standing.’’—The Book of 
Marriage, p. 153. 
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outside the home. This is the’ stigma 
of conventional marriage, which makes 
its progress in American society some- 
thing to be feared and opposed. 
Nevertheless there are elements in con- 
ventional marriage which it is desirable 
to preserve in every marriage and in 
every form of society. Young people 
need the wisdom of age in their mating. 
The spirit of a class or of a given social 
ideal may exalt marriage. There is a 
Christian ethos as well as an aristo- 
cratic, a tradition of beautiful living and 
of public service which may be handed 
down by education and by mating. A 
purely individualistic marriage, if there 
can be such, which has at heart only the 
happiness of the two who marry, would 
be a low form of marriage. The mar- 
riage of the future must have a greater 
place for eugenic selection and consid- 
eration for family and continuity of tra- 
ditions. But no form of marriage ap- 
proaches the ideal or is worthy to per- 
sist which does not place the woman be- 
side the man in full equality, or which 
does not hold to a pure and faithful love 
by each as the deeper basis of union. 


NEXT STEPS 


Mary E. Richmond, who directed the 
studies of the Russell Sage Foundation 
on the subject of marriage for the last 
ten years, suggested to the Buffalo Con- 
ference of 1927 on Family Life in Amer- 
ica Today that a new social movement, 
a new community awakening, is nearly 
due; that its subject will be marriage 
and its purpose to develop a sounder 
family life for this generation and the 
next. To achieve results comparable to 
the health movement which has swept 
the country during the last twenty years, 
it will have to be many-sided in its ap- 
proaches and resourceful in its attack. 
The legal fraternity, the clergy, the law- 
makers, the administrators of the mar- 
riage laws, the schools, the women’s or- 
ganizations of the country, certain of the 
scientists, the medical fraternity and 
public health officials, social workers 
and parents must each bear an impor- 
tant part. The problem is many-sided 
and there are no universal panaceas, but 
rather “piurality of causes and plurality 
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of remedies.” But results comparable 
to those achieved by the publie health 
movement may be confidently expected 
in the next fifty years. It is necessary 
to concentrate cooperation on next steps 
for this generation and the one follow- 
ing, since nobody can forecast the 
changes and problems of the more dis- 
tant future. 

What is the specialized function of the 
churches in this movement which is man- 
ifestly forming? The reports of the 
Committee on Marriage and Home will 
attempt to contribute to the answer. Sub- 
sequent reports will deal with training 
for marriage, marriage rituals and cus- 
toms, safeguards to be thrown about mar- 
riage by the churches, the church and 
divorce, the economic aspects of early 
marriage, and other related subjects. 
All who have looked into these questions 
must be aware of the lack of informa- 
tion, the absence of consensus among 
the churches either as to doctrine or 
policy, and the need for research. Haste 
is undesirable, and sweeping pronounce- 
ments based upon inadequate knowledge 
have little value. But while the commit- 
tee cannot without further study deal 
adequately with a number of important 
matters, such as those mentioned, it de- 
sires at this time to make certain specific 
recommendations to the churches. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is manifest that the Church should 
lift up the Christian ideal of marriage 
with all the power of its great influence 
and that it should throw about it every 
possible religious sanction. Especially 
should the church emphasize the sterner 
obligations of marriage, the difficulties 
which may be expected, and develop the 
will to meet them. The ideal of a mar- 
riage for life is the only union which 
the church can teach. Divorce, even 
when allowed by the Church, must be 
looked upon as a tragic and humiliating 
failure. Marriage which has children 
in mind, the right of children to happy 
homes, the joys of parenthood and the 
great meaning of marriage for the en- 
richment of life, must have a new place 
in preaching and in the entire program 
of the church. 


There is a disquieting tendency among 
the well-to-do to shift the care of chil- 
dren to employed persons and to special 
schools. Parents should be urged by pas- 
tors to give the utmost personal atten- 
tion to their children and to share sym- 
pathetically in their daily lives. Maids 
and governesses can never wholly take 
a mother’s place, capable as their service 
may be. It is better when children find 
the mother at home to welcome them 
when they return from school. The 
poignant aspect of such counsel is not its 
reference to homes which can afford 
servants but that there are so many 
working mothers, often deserted or wid- 
owed mothers, who are still obliged, in 
spite of mother’s pensions, to be absent 
at work when the children*come home 
from school.t 

The recent period of unemployment 
has witnessed mothers leaving their fam- 
ilies to go to other communities in search 
of work, and this is not the first experi- 
ence of the kind. When the late Arthur 
Nash of Cincinnati discovered the anxi- 
ety of the mothers in his factory at 
school-closing time, he shortened their 
day by an hour without reduction of pay 
that they might hurry home to meet 
their children. Employers, especially in 
highly competitive industries such as 
textiles, should be warned against wages 
so low as to require the additional wage 
of the mother in the factory to maintain 
the home, and against encouraging moth- 
ers to leave their little children during 


tA member of the committee relates an 
instance which came under his observa- 
tion a few years ago when conducting a 
Daily Vacation Bible School in New York 
City. 

Two little girls, one six and one eight, 
came running to meet him at the opening 
of a morning session. They were un- 
kempt and infested with vermin. 

‘‘Where do you live, children?’’ he said 
to them. ‘‘Could I come with you to see 
your mother? 

“She isn’t at home,’’ they replied. 

‘‘Where is she?’’ was the next ques- 
tion. 

The older child replied, ‘‘Mother works 
at the X Hotel.’’ 

‘‘When does she go to work?’’ 

“‘At 5 o’clock in the morning.’’ 

‘“‘When does she come home at night?” 

“‘About 9 o’clock.”’ 

‘‘Who gets your meals?’’ 

“We do.’’ 


Se eas 
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the day. No mother should have to work 
away from home at night.: 

However, having said as much, it 
should be remarked that the mother 
needs to be out of the home as well as in 
it, and for her children’s sake as well as 
her own. A cabined life is narrowing to 
all concerned. It is now well known in 
family case work that some contacts 
of the mother with the outside world 
mean a greater enrichment of family 
life than would be possible if she had 
been in the home all the time. Accumu- 
lating experience seems to indicate that 
a modified home, with the parents still 
occupying the most important réles, but 
with larger service from others, is likely 
to come in the future. 

It should ,also be said that the home 
needs the presence and cooperation of 
the father as well as of the mother. Suf- 
ficient attention has not been given to 
the part that the chronic neglect of the 
men of their function as fathers has 
played in creating present conditions. 
The rearing of children is extremely ex- 
acting and confining, and the mother 


should have the ungrudging and intelli- 


gent assistance of her husband. The 
children need the contribution which he 
has to make to their training, and the 
happiness of his companionship. 

Churches can do very much more than 
they are now doing to lessen the unhap- 
piness and to arrest the collapse of 
breaking homes. Nobody knows the 
amount of unhappiness that exists in 
homes which are outwardly harmonious. 
The chief problems of marriage are sub- 
ject to spiritual treatment. Every 
church, at its best, would be a kind of 
clinic to which people would come for 
guidance and for help to overcome their 
troubles, as they now go to physicians 
for their physical ills. Sympathy, faith, 
prayer, friendship, the help of God: these 
would restore many a home which will 
otherwise go on the rocks, or would bring 
happiness where there is now discontent 
and humiliation. Such work by minis- 
ters, however, is difficult and requires a 
background of study somewhat like that 
undergone by case workers. 

Many pastors will need in the future 
to be much more careful about the mar- 
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riages they perform. It is a safe coun- 
sel, where the parties are unknown, 
never to officiate at a wedding without 
investigation. Very early marriages 
should be discouraged, and runaway mar- 
riages should never be performed know- 
ingly. When pastors are uncertain they 
should insist upon time for investigation 
regardless of embarrassment, certainly 
regardless of fees. A firm and tactful 
minister is in a position to be of great 
service to impulsive and misguided young 
people and to their parents. Pastors 
need to be on their guard and ready to 
meet such emergencies when they arise. 

As to the marriage of divorced per- 
sons, extreme caution should be exer- 
cised. The readiness with which many 
ministers perform such marriages is a 
scandal to the church. When the causes 
of divorce are not known it is best to 
request time for investigation or to de- 
cline to render the service. These may 
seem to be harsh measures, but they are 
necessary, and they may always be car- 
ried out with kindness and consideration. 
Ministers of one communion should be 
guarded with respect to marriage of 
divorced persons belonging to another 
communion. To treat lightly the safe- 
guards which another communion throws 
about marriage is not only to violate the 
brotherliness of the larger Christian fel- 
lowship but is also to undermine the in- 
fluence of religion in the community. 
The churches should more and more 
stand together in these matters and act 
by common standards. 


THE “MARRYING PARSON” 


Reference has been made to the scan- 
dal of the so-called “marrying parson.” 
This is not meant to censure ministers 
who are deservedly popular, or churches 
which are sought by young people be- 
cause they have won the affection of 
the community. The “marrying parson” 
is the man who intrigues for weddings, 
who is manifestly commercial, who treats 
as lightly as he may the safeguards with 
which the church and society have sur- 
rounded marriage. The Committee ap- 
peals to such ministers to discontinue 
their traffic. The Committee also rec- 
ommends the exercise of discipline by 
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ecclesiastical bodies where persuasion 
and admonition are unavailing. 

The Committee protests urgently 
against the so-called “stunt” weddings— 
weddings at fairs, weddings in airplanes 
and the like. Whatever the motive may 
be—notoriety, publicity, money-making— 
such weddings are shameful and debas- 
ing. No minister should perform them 
and public opinion should make them 
odious. The Committee recommends that 
ministers’ associations protest publicly 
against such weddings. 


APPEAL TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


Young people are themselves the court 
of last resort in all these matters except 
as marriage is regulated by the State. 
They must take responsibility for the 
integrity of the home. The church has a 
right of instruction and discipline as 
long as its members remain in fellow- 
ship, but the church is here to help. It 
must even guard itself against unwar- 
ranted interference in the happiness of 
young people, especially in mixed mar- 
riages. The committee appeals with great 
earnestness to young people not to break 
through the restraints of family loyalty. 
Great numbers of them are taking their 
lives into their own hands. Many are 
sinning grievously and with little consid- 
eration for those who love them. They 
will some day realize what they have 
done when they grieve over their own 
children. Surely it is not trite to say 
that a pleasure-seeking life is weakening 
and destructive of long-time happiness. 
What young people need is restraint, 
voluntary restraint of course, and not 
greater freedom in the form of indul- 
gence. Inspiring responsibilities always 
walk hand in hand with pleasures and 
privileges. Most young people rise splen- 
didly to responsibility when they see the 
way clearly, and it is this fact which 
gives promise that the homes of genera- 
tions yet to be will be better than those 
of today. 


When the disturbing facts to which 
reference has been made and others which 
have not been mentioned have been 
looked in the face, society, it is the judg- 
ment of the Committee, need not fear for 
the ultimate future of monogamous mar- 
riage. The home is not an artificial in- 
stitution but has grown out of the deep- 
est and longest experiences of the race. 
It has come out of the need of men and 
women for each other, out of primeval 
cooperation in life and work if the race 
were to survive, out of the paramount 
need that children shall have loving care, 
by both parents, during the long period 
of the growth of human offspring. 

People are easily deceived as to the 
actual soundness of the home by the 
pathological aspects of family life, which 
always get headlines. We have but to 
lift up our eyes as we go about to have 
visual demonstration of the strength of 
family life in America. Homes every- 
where, even if many of them are un- 
stable, 27,000,000 of them in the United 
States alone. They dot every landscape 
of the open country. They group to- 
gether in villages and towns, and the 
sheer mass of them in great cities, 
packed together in tenements and spread- 
ing like a vast army into the suburbs, 
speaks of the eager hearts that build 
them and the power of the forces which 
assure their future. 

Life in the home, in spite of difficul- 
ties which it would be folly to minimize, 
still offers and doubtless will always of- 
fer the best environment for children, 
and at the same time the greatest happi- 
ness to most men and women, the strong- 
est influences for character-building and 
the best security against the hazards of 
loneliness, sickness and age. And, as has 
been truly said by Professor Bruno, “a 
body of knowledge is coming into exis- 
tence which can throw light upon the 
modern family, and will, we believe, lead 
the way for a stronger family life of the 
future.” 
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The Practical Sisnificance of the 


Pan-American Treaties 
By ORESTES FERRARA 


CUBAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


Conference held last year in 

Havana, after having denounced 
war as an instrument of international 
politics, arranged for the holding of a 
special Conference of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. For this conference the 
City of Washington, D. C., was decided 
on. Within a year this meeting has 
been carried out and the appointed task 
has been fulfilled. 

No international conference has ever 
had such swift and complete success and, 
I may add, such an unexpected success. 

America is the land of arbitration. 
On April 21, 1785, at the time of Con- 
federation, John Jay, United States Sec- 
retary of State, advocated the amicable 
solution of all existing controversies be- 
tween his country and England. Washing- 
ton, in 1790, expressed the desire that all 
controversies between nations should be 
amicably adjusted. Brazil makes arbi- 
tration a basic principle of its constitu- 
tion, and the republics of Venezuela and 
Colombia were among the first countries 
to accept arbitration treaties. 

But for different reasons, from 1888 
when a resolution of the United States 
Congress asked for the summoning of a 
conference of American nations to bring 
about an arbitration plan, it had not 
beer possible to reach a general agree- 
ment, nor was it possible to reach such 
an agreement a year ago at the Havana 
conference. Thus the Americans had 
lost the leading position in this field. 

In Washington, within a few weeks, 
with admirable harmony and facility, 
everything changed and the solution 
proved easy. The fact is that, in inter- 
national relations, good-will, mutual con- 
fidence, the assurance that there is no 
underlying trickery, deception or abuse, 
make possible all agreements, and com- 
pacts on the most difficult questions are 
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easily drawn up. The atmosphere of 
Washington is one of collaboration 
and not one of mental reservation. 

The treaties which, under such influ- 
ences, have just been signed in the capi- 
tal of the United States, refer to concili- 
ation and arbitration. In lato senso, in 
the broadest interpretation, conciliation 
is an instrument of political harmony; 
arbitration is a system of international 
justice. We do not mean by this that 
arbitration never passes beyond the 
bounds of law to enter the field of poli- 
tics, and that conciliation cannot be used 
to harmonize discrepancies of law strict- 
ly considered; we wish only to point .out, 
giving to each treaty its specific func- 
tion, that the whole field of international 
relations has been covered and that the 
vision of the contracting and signatory 
States has been one of wide horizons, 
worthy of the century in which we live 
and of the traditions of the American 
Continent. 

In Geneva, during the month of Sep- 
tember, 1928, the League of Nations dis- 
cussed a most important multilateral 
arbitration agreement; the discussion 
was carried on learnedly and patiently, 
and the result was appreciable. But to 
our mind (the writer has been a dele- 
gate in both assemblies, that of Geneva 
and that of Washington), what one felt 
in the atmosphere of the charming Swiss 
city was the rhetorical quality of the act 
that was being accomplished, whereas 
in the capital of the great American na- 
tion the practical interest predominated. 
At all events, the two arbitration com- 
pacts, the one which we might call the 
universal, and the other the American 
compact, are not mutually exclusive, be- 
cause the members of the League of Na- 
tions took the precaution to recognize 
as of superior legal status private com- 
pacts concluded between two or more 
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States. The compact drawn up at 
Geneva is complementary; it is the basis 
of the pyramid which admits superior 
strata. 

The practical consequences of the 
Washington conference will be many. 
First of all, as we have already seen in 
the controversy between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, peace in America has found 
what seems to be an effective instru- 
ment. Every change for the worse in 
the good relations between States will 
find in the future a remedy which will 
be applied a fortiori, proceedings which 
will check warlike action at the moment 
when the excitement of men’s minds 
blinds the good judgment alike of gov- 
ernments and peoples. 

Next, all difficulties that arise be- 
cause a State fails to fulfill an obliga- 
tion of an international character toward 
another State will be brought within the 
confines of law, making any appeal to 
force completely unnecessary. All rights 
and duties will be made effective by a 
system of international justice and will 
cease to depend on the arbitrary will of 
the stronger, or of the nation which does 
not fulfill its obligations. 

Lastly, that system of tutelage which 
was being imposed irresistibly, by virtue 
of which the more powerful or the most 
responsible or the more prudent State 
must always, sometimes even against its 
will, take firm and decisive action in all 
difficulties arising on our continent, that 
system of tutelage which has created so 
many suspicions and which, practically 
considered, has also done so much good, 
has been replaced by something more 
progressive, by a system of legal tute- 
lage not depending on the passions or on 
the conveniences of the moment, but 
rather on the impartiality of the inter- 
national legal code. 

On the other hand, the compacts which 
have just been accepted will prevent 
difficulties which we might call difficul- 
ties of international jurisdiction. The 
League of Nations has certain duties in 
the event that peace is disturbed, even 
when this disturbance occurs in America. 
The League Covenant fixes the scope of 
these obligations; they are both positive 
and negative, and Articles 16 and 17 of 


the Covenant define them very clearly, 
and even go so far as to sanction the 


use of force by the member nations of ° 


the League. With the mechanism of 
compulsory conciliation and obligatory 
arbitration which has been created, the 
possibilities of hostilities breaking out 
will be considerably diminished. Fur- 
thermore, the commissions of concilia- 
tion and investigation and the arbitra- 
tion tribunals, performing a work of 
peace and justice, even against the will 
of the contending parties, avoid the ex- 
ceptional application of extreme action 
provided for in the Covenant of the 
League, to which many of the States of 
Latin America belong. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


One last consideration may be derived 
from the Washington Congress, and this 
refers to the Monroe Doctrine. By way 
of an easily drawn deduction, we may 
note that the Government of the United 
States gives an interpretation to the 
Monroe Doctrine which is in agreement 
with the real principles which animated 
President Monroe when he established 
that doctrine. The Monroe Doctrine 
constituted a defense of the free States 
of America against colonization by for- 
eign nations and against any European 
reconquest. The past century has not 
changed this very sound conception. 

Indeed, while the United States Gov- 
ernment has stipulated in the arbitration 
treaties which it has concluded with 
European nations that, among other 
things, matters connected with the tra- 
ditional American doctrine called the 
Monroe Doctrine shall not be subject to 
arbitration, it has not made the same 
reservation now in signing a treaty with 
the other American nations. One need 
make no great mental effort to under- 
stand that as a consequence of this atti- 
tude the Monroe Doctrine remains in the 
minds of the statesmen of the United 
States as a principle applicable to all 
international relations between the 
United States and every other non- 
American State and not as an instru- 
ment of inter-American politics, and 
much less of a disguised domination over 
the rest of the Americas, as has so often 
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been insinuated. If the Monroe Doc- 
trine had really been so distorted as 
some writers of both hemispheres have 
alleged, and instead of being the policy 
of American defense and independence 
that it is, had been transformed into a 
continual unilateral action of a powerful 
and rich nation against the other Ameri- 
can nations, the statesmen of Washing- 
ton would certainly have made it the ob- 
ject of reservation in this American 
treaty, as they did in their treaties with 
the nations of Europe. The Monroe Doc- 
trine, then, is not a principle of inter- 
American policy. 

The Sixth International American 
Conference, held last year in Havana, 
drew up the basic principles of a Pan- 
Americanism which was well understood, 
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broadly interpreted and strengthened by 
the cordial relations of the American 
nations among each other and also by 
the complete independence of each and 
all. Those basic principles demand prac- 
tical applications and complementary 
labors which will devolve upon special 
congresses to be held in the future, and 
upon the Pan American Union. 

The Pan-American Congress at Wash- 
ington, which drew up the arbitration 
and conciliation compacts, represents the 
first step in this direction, but a very 
long step which has placed America, 
which in this field had fallen behind in 
recent years, again in the first rank, as 
its tradition and its broad conception of 
international life demanded. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5, 1929. 


A New Era of Peace and Justice in 
The Americas 


By DR. RICARDO J. ALFARO 


CHAIRMAN OF THE PANAMA DELEGATION TO THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE; 
MINISTER AT WASHINGTON; VICE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


nent took a step of transcendent 

importance when they signed, on 
Jan. 5, 1929, the treaties of conciliation 
and arbitration drafted by the Pan- 
American Congress which met in Wash- 
ington for that special object. 

When the Sixth Pan-American Confer- 
ence approved the resolution of Feb. 18, 
1928, it was considered that America had 
realized at Havana the most notable 
progress recorded until that time in the 
history of Pan-Americanism. The first 
conference, held at Washington in 1889, 
animated by a spirit of noble enthusiasm 
for the cause of obligatory arbitration, 
confined itself to recommending the 
adoption of this civilized and beneficent 
principle. In the following conferences 
there was encountered in respect to com- 
pulsory arbitration either a spirit of 
lukewarmness or one of frank resistance, 
and these conferences could never get be- 


[T= States of the American Conti- 


yond words, optatives and recommenda- 
tions. The Sixth Conference emerged 
from this unfertile field when it declared 
solemnly, not that it recommended, but 
that it adopted compulsory arbitration 
as a means of resolving international dif- 
ferences between American States, and 
arranged for the holding in Washington 
of a special conference with the object of 
formulating a multilateral treaty carry- 
ing this principle into effect. 

The two treaties signed by this confer- 
ence in Washington on Jan. 5 embody 
an organic system of procedure, the in- 
evitable result of which must be the 
peaceful solution of any matter in dis- 
pute. For any other result to ensue, a 
State must act in bad faith, break its 
pledged word, stain its national honor, 
and offend universal public opinion. 

The treaty of conciliation is undoubt- 
edly the most progressive and liberal of 
all multilateral pacts based on pacific 
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methods. Its features may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


1. It relegates to the field of concilia- 
tion all controversies that may arise be- 
tween States, of whatever nature. such 
controversies may be and whatever may 
be their origin. 

2. It defines the procedure of concilia- 
tion and makes the use of such procedure 
obligatory. 

3. It sets up bodies charged to bring 
about conciliation from the moment when 
the conflict arises until that conflict is 
settled by common accord or is referred 
to arbitration. 

4. It sets up a permanent body which 
may be appealed to by any interested na- 
tion from the moment when the conflict 
arises. 

5. It approves the right of any State to 
offer its intermediation without opening 
itself to the implication of thereby com- 
mitting an unfriendly act. 

6. It maintains in full power and effect 
the treaty signed in Santiago, Chile, on 
May 3, 1923, and commonly called the 
Gondra Treaty, which sets up the system 
of investigation in the case of interna- 
tional conflicts. At the same time the 
Washington treaty fills in the deficien- 
cies of the Santiago treaty by handing 
over conciliatory functions to the same 
commissions which the last-mentioned 
treaty [i. e., the Santiago treaty] created 

for the sole object of investigation. 


The Havana conference had to con- 
sider the project formulated by the con- 
gress of legal experts of Rio de Janeiro 
in respect to means for the peaceful so- 
lution of international conflicts, on which 
subject I was the reporter designated by 
the conference. Having to adjust myself 
to the text of that project, I saw myself 
obliged to propose a series of articles 
which were indispensable to establish the 
proper coordination between the differ- 
ent procedures to which the project re- 
ferred, for such coordination was not 
established as between mediation, good of- 
fices, investigation and amicable adjust- 
ment. The Washington treaty does not 
require special stipulations of that na- 
ture, for it defines with perfect clarity 
and precision the beginning, end, oppor- 
tuneness and duration of each procedure, 
as well as the effect of each upon the 
others. Neither perplexity nor confusion 
can occur, and it would suffice, with the 
treaty in hand, to construct mentally the 
development of an international conflict, 
to see that so far as human foresight 
can go, account has been taken, both sub- 
stantially and fundamentally, of all 


eventualities that might conceivably 
occur. 

We may at the same time observe that 
great latitude has been given to bodies 
created for conciliation, to the end that 
such bodies may adjust themselves in 
every case progressively to the peculiar 
circumstances which the conflict may de- 
velop. Special care was taken not to 
render difficult the task of conciliation 
by excessive control, the dominating 
thought being that in order to advise 
peace, to seek it and promote it, all pos- 
sible facilities must be afforded. 


THE BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY DISPUTE 


The recent conflict between Paraguay 
and Bolivia has served to demonstrate 
the power of continental opinion firmly 
oriented toward peace. If in this conflict 
we succeeded in leading back the con- 
tending countries into the path of peace, 
without being able to count beforehand 
upon any juridical mechanism to this ef- 
fect, it is easy to imagine how much can 
be hoped for in the future when the 
Washington treaty is the law of Amer- 
ica and all governments realize that it 
is not desirable for them to resort to 
arms because of any international con- 
troversy, for they would then have to 
face not only the condemnation of con- 
tinental opinion but also the operation 
of effective machinery created for the 
maintenance of peace. 

It is interesting also in this respect 
to observe the value to countries of the 
Western Hemisphere of the existence of 
American bodies of conciliation which 
will be in the closest contact with the 
countries in conflict. Bolivia and Para- 
guay are both members of the League of 
Nations. The Council of the League, in 
conformity with the provisions of the 
Covenant, interposed its mediation, but 
it was in Washington and through the 
mediation of the Conference of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration itself that the Pro- 
tocol was signed by virtue of which the 
two countries abandoned the paths of 
belligerency and accepted those peaceful 
methods which make the reign of reason 
and justice possible. 

When methods of conciliation break 
down, arbitration will be resorted to. 
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The Treaty of Arbitration embodies all 
questions of juridical nature which have 
arisen before, or may arise after, the 
date of its signing. The treaty, like Ar- 
ticle 36 of the Statute of the World 
_ Court, provides that to this category of 
controversies belong the following: 

a. The interpretation of a treaty. 

b. Any point of international law. 

c. The existence of any fact which, if 
proved, would represent the violation of 
an international obligation. 

d. The nature and extent of the repara- 
tion to be exacted for the breaking of an 
international obligation. 

The treaty excepts from arbitral juris- 
diction only questions comprised within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any of the 
States and not governed by interna- 
tional law. That is, questions concerned 
with customs tariffs, immigration, po- 
licing, sanitation and other questions 
of like nature will not be submitted to 
arbitration, and must be regulated by 
each sovereign power according to its 
own judgment and convenience, and 
therefore are not controlled by interna- 
tional law. 

Exception is also made in the case 
of questions that affect third States—an 
exception which no one discusses and 
which is based on the axiomatic principle 
of res inter alios acta, that is, that no one 
can be benefited or injured by the act of 
others. 


RESERVATIONS BY 12 STATES 


Certain it is that no less than twelve 
of the States that have signed the treaty 
have signed it with reservations. These 
reservations may be divided into two 
groups: one including questions existing 
at present, which the interested States 
wish to withdraw from arbitration either 
because they do not wish to be forced 
to disturb negotiations for direct settle- 
ment which are being actually carried on 
at present, or because they consider that 
in some cases the dispute centres about 
questions which in their essential nature 
are not subject to dispute and have cre- 
ated incontrovertible rights or interests. 
These reservations are bound to disap- 
pear in the course of a few years more 
when the disputes still pending between 
various American States shall have been 
adjusted. 
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The other group of reservations in- 
cludes those which refer to claims of 
foreigners in their relations with the 
administration of justice in the State 
where the foreigner resides. Venezuela, 
Chile, Uruguay, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Mexico and Salvador do not bind them- 
selves to arbitrate questions arising from 
claims made by foreign individuals or 
legal bodies until the local courts have 
passed upon them, except in the case of 
denial of justice. Costa Rica takes a 
different attitude. This country agrees 
to submit to arbitration any claim pre- 
sented by a State in favor of foreigners, 
even though the matter has not been 
brought before the Costa Rican courts; 
but, on the other hand, Costa Rica re- 
fuses to submit the cluim to arbitration 
if the matter has been brought before its 
courts in voluntary jurisdiction and the 
courts have passed upon them. In other 
words, Costa Rica does not demand re- 
course to the local courts as a prior con- 
dition for arbitration of the demands of 
foreigners, but she does not agree that 
the latter should have the right to effect 
a revision of the decisions handed down 
by her tribunals. 

The question of denial of justice has 
given rise to the expression of different 
points of view among the delegations of 
the States that have made this reserva- 
tion. For some, the denial of justice 
consists of forbidding to the foreigner 
due access to the courts. Others con- 
sider that it consists of not granting to 
the foreigner the reparation due him for 
injury to his person or property com- 
mitted in violation of the standards of 
justice adopted by the community of 
civilized nations. 


However this may be, the carrying 
into effect of this treaty will strengthen 
among the governments and peoples of 
America a state of mind which will pro- 
mote respect for others’ rights and will 
develop harmonious feelings, binding in 
ever-closer bonds of unity and interde- 
pendence countries which must live to- 
gether and which, besides geographical 
unity, have the powerful tie of interests 
of every nature growing greater every 
day. 

The question of the tribunal which 





















must decide the controversy was so de- 
cided as to give to the parties, first of 
all, complete freedom for the selection of 
an arbiter or tribunal which by common 
consent they consider most suitable for 
the adjustment of the dispute. The 
States in conflict may agree to name 
one or more arbiters, or to submit the 
controversy to the World Court or to the 
Arbitration Court at The Hague. 

In default of an agreement, the treaty 
provides that a court of five members 
shall be created, four of which must be 
Americans—two of the nationality of 
each of the parties in dispute, and the 
other two of any other nationality; the 
fifth member may be American or not; 
he must be elected by the four members 
named by the parties in dispute. If they 
reach no agreement, each party shall ap- 
point a non-American member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague; these two jurists shall appoint 
new arbiters, and their choice may fall 
on persons of any nationality. 

It was generally believed before the 
assembling of the Pan-American Confer- 
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ence that the Monroe Doctrine would be 
discussed there. This belief was a mis- 
taken one, as the event has shown. The 
Monroe Doctrine was formulated for ap- 
plication to non-American States in 
favor of American States. The doctrine 
is not a regional agreement; it is a uni- 
lateral declaration. Hence its discussion 
has no place as an element of a treaty 
of arbitration between the nations of 
America. 

Such, broadly traced, is the treaty by 
means of which we have sought to assure 
in the New World the reign of interna- 
tional justice. It is possible that it has 
defects, as every human work has its de- 
fects. But its benefits will not be slow 
in showing themselves. The value of 
compulsory arbitration does not consist 
only of the settlement of controversies. 
Its greatest value will lie in the fact that 
differences will not arise, because it will 
be known in advance that there will be a 
court which will pass judgment on them 
and a collective conscience which will 
condemn every infringement of justice. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5, 1929. 


America 


By ENRIQUE OLAYA HERRERA 


DELEGATE OF COLOMBIA TO THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE; MINISTER OF COLOMBIA 


HE Republic of Colombia can point 
with satisfaction to the fact that 
the development of arbitration in 
America has. brought important con- 
tributions throughout the course of the 
diplomatic history of the Continent, both 
from the point of view of the doctrine 
itself and that of its application to the 
controversies which have been pending. 
The Government of Colombia had the 
honor on several historic occasions of 
calling congresses and conferences des- 
tined to strengthen this means of 
settling international differences by 
pacific methods. When valuable terri- 
torial interests were involved, because 


TO THE UNITED STATES 








of disputes over boundaries which have 
been the main and almost the only 
source of conflicts between the countries 
of Latin America, Colombia agreed to 
arbitration when it was necessary as the 
best and most civilized means of settling 


international controversies. Today the 
international horizon of the republic is 
clear. Its boundaries with the neighbor-. 
ing countries are fixed by public 
treaties. Its relations with the more 
distant nations, with which it is united 
by bonds of commerce and by the co- 
operation of foreign capital, are proceed- 
ing normally and satisfactorily. Colom- 
bia, therefore, came to the Pan-Ameri- 
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can Conference of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration at Washington without having 
any concrete problem to solve. 

The resolution of the Havana confer- 
ence by virtue of which the Conference 
of Conciliation and Arbitration was con- 
vened, emphasized in a single sentence 
the inevitable limitation in agreements 
of this nature: the necessary exceptions 
to safeguard the independence and sov- 
ereignty of States, as well as the exer- 
cise of sovereignty in matters affecting 
domestic policy. It was in order to keep 
in close contact with this condition, that 
in the basic principles presented by me 
to the Committee of Arbitration of the 
Conference I proposed the following: 


Unless it is a question of a denial of 
justice, the arbitration envisaged in this 
treaty is not applicable to questions that 
have originated or that may originate be- 
tween a citizen, a society or a corpora- 


tion of one of the parties and the other . 


contracting State when the judges or 
courts of the latter are, in conformity 
with its legislation, competent to settle 
the controversy. 

In proposing that this principle be 
embodied in the treaty, I followed the 
theory of the legal authorities who give 
to the judicial power of each State as 
great an importance as that enjoyed by 
the Legislative power. One of them, in 
analyzing this point, says that as an 
attribute of the sovereignty of peoples 
and as an essential condition of its 
operation, the judicial power of a State 
cannot depend on any other power, for 
the acceptance of such a view would be 
tantamount to a veritable state of sub- 
jection. 

Pan-American conferences have not 
neglected this question, and the point 
of view which I maintain had been ac- 
cepted by nineteen of the American re- 
publics when, at the Washington confer- 
ence of 1889, the resolution was voted 
which provided that foreigners shall en- 
joy all civil rights enjoyed by each 
country’s own nationals and can make 
use of them in substance, form and in 
respect to procedure, and in the various 
recourses to which they give rise, ab- 
solutely on the same terms as the coun- 
try’s nationals. States do not have, nor 
are obliged to recognize in favor of for- 
eigners, any obligations or responsibili- 


ties other than those in favor of their 
own nationals, as laid down in such cases 
by the Constitution and the laws. Sub- 
sequently, at the Mexican conference a 
treaty was approved which, though still 
unratified by all the States that signed 
it, indicates the viewpoint of the major- 
ity of them, and the third article of 
which reads as follows: 

In all cases where a foreigner has 
claims or complaints of a civil, criminal 
or administrative order against a State 
or its nationals, he will have to bring his 
demands before a competent court of the 
country, and will not be able to make 
such claims by the channels of diplo- 
macy, save in cases where the court in 
question has been guilty of a manifest 
denial of justice, or where there has been 
an obvious violation of the principles of 
international law. 

It has been said that this theory has 
a Latin-American origin, and that it is 
supported only by some of the nations 
of this Continent. It is true that it has 
found its best exponents among the 
Latin peoples of America: Calvo and 
Drago, to cite only the most famous. 
But it has antecedents of great force in 
Anglo-American exponents and in the 
jurisprudence of.the United States. The 
basis for diplomatic intervention, accord- 
ing to such authorities, in support of in- 
dividuals claiming reparation for in- 
juries to their persons or property, is a 
denial of justice. A nation, according to 
Bradford, must not intervene in the 
cases of its citizens which are being 
tried before the courts of foreign States, 
except in case of a denial of justice or 
palpable injustice. 

This principle has been embodied in 
various international treaties concluded 
with European States. Among others, 
it has been accepted by Great Britain, 
France and Italy in their. treaties with 
Uruguay, and in less precise form in 
other public treaties of the past ten years, 

The subcommittee of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference which studied the treaty 
project subsequently adopted by the 
Conference eliminated the principle to 
which I refer, and it was made a subject 
for reservation by some of the States 
which signed the treaty. But this ques- 
tion will nevertheless continue to be one 
of the greatest importance. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5, 1929. 
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Research on the Pituitary Gland 


By WATSON DAVIS 


MANAGING EpITor, SCIENCE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 


given each year to a notable paper 

presented before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science has become a 
sort of American Nobel prize for all 
science. The meeting of the American 
Association and affiliated societies, oc- 
curring in the closing days of one year 
and the opening days of the next, is itself 
through its diverse sessions a periodic 
climax to American science. In the two 
thousand papers usually presented, in 
the five to six thousand scientists who 
attend the sessions of over half a hun- 
dred societies, in the millions of words 
spoken, can be found a contemporary 
cross-section of science today. Electrons 
and cosmons, bacteria and dinosaurs, fu- 
ture and past civilizations pass in re- 
view. 

Research upon one of the smallest and 
most important glands of the human 
body won for Dr. Oliver Kamm of De- 
troit the 1928 meeting prize. Out of his 
research may come new treatments for 
severely burned fire victims, water- 
logged fat people and sufferers from 
diabetes insipidus. Dr. Kamm, the re- 
search director of the drug manufactur- 
ers, Parke, Davis & Co., who was hon- 
ored for his paper on “Hormones From 
the Pituitary Gland,” has worked on 
this problem for the past twelve years. 

About the size of a green pea, the 
pituitary gland is located near the brain, 
carefully protected and inaccessible. The 
front or anterior portion of the gland is 
responsible, when it is overactive, for 
some giants of the circus and other un- 
gainly, unfortunate individuals whose 
skeletons have grown abnormally. Dr. 
Kamm investigated the back or pos- 
terior lobe of the gland and found two 
hormones, called alpha and beta, pro- 
duced by it. If these hormones could be 
bought they would cost millions of dol- 
lars a pound. As it is, Dr. Kamm has 


‘Te annual prize award of $1,000 


been able to produce only a very few 
fractions of an ounce. So limited is the 
quantity that the chemical analysis must 
be performed under the microscope, and 
the pituitary glands of 50,000 cattle 
must be used to obtain enough hormones 
for a single laboratory experiment. The 
alpha hormone promises the women of 
the world some relief from the pains of 
childbirth, as it aids that process. At 
present its cost price, at the rate of 
$3,000,000 a pound, prevents practical 
use. The beta hormone has the impor- 
tant function of controlling the utiliza- 
tion of water in the tissues of the body. 
Dr. Kamm has been able to classify in- 


‘dividuals as “physiologically wet” or 


“physiologically dry.” 

“Some individuals, the physiological 
wets, are extremely sensitive to the ac- 
tion of the beta hormone,” Dr. Kamm 
said in explaining his work. “Others 
readily return to normal after adminis- 
tration of the hormone and they are the 
physiological drys. The fleshy type of 
individual is almost invariably of the wet 
type, whereas the slender, scrawny in- 
dividual is usually a dry. The sugges- 
tion is therefore made that we have here 
possibly one of the important explana- 
tions why the former is fleshy and why 
the latter fails to put on weight readily 
in spite of an excessive intake of food and 
water. It is apparent that the portly 
person who is desirous of reducing must 
cut down on his liquid intake, as well as 
on his intake of solid food. As for the 
scrawny person, gland therapy may pos- 
sibly be indicated, but here the work is 
still in the investigative stage and con- 
clusions cannot be drawn.” 

Since the beta member of the “pituitary 
twins” affects the body’s water content, 
it may prove useful in the treatment of 
severe burns which produce their damage 
by dehydrating the tissues of the body. 
Similarly it may aid surgical cases. Dia- 
betes insipidus, characterized by dis- 
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turbed water conditions of the body, may 
be better understood and treated through 
the use of the beta hormone when its 
cost is reduced to a price much less than 
its present value of-a million dollars a 
pound. The post-pituitary hormones are 
very similar in chemical behavior in spite 
of their different physiological action. 
One of the effects that are produced with 
equal facility by either of them is the 
increasing of the sugar content of the 
blood to counteract, for example, an over- 
dose of the hormone, insulin, which sci- 
ence gave the world only a few years ago 
as a treatment for diabetes mellitus. Dr. 
Kamm’s accomplishments are one part 
of the important explorations of the 
glands of the body and their effect upon 
its mechanism. No field of recent sci- 
ence shows richer pay dirt, and while 
many have made enthusiastic claims un- 


justified by facts startling developments 


are to be expected. 


ACCELERATING EVOLUTION 


Last year the American Association 
prize award to Professor H. J. Muller of 
the University of Texas for his discovery 
that X-rays speed up the evolution of 
fruit flies 1,500 per cent inaugurated a 
new field of biological research. He pro- 
duced in a few months more new sorts 
of change in germ plasm, called “gene 
mutations,” than nature has made in all 
the years that scientists have studied 
these small insects, commonly seen about 
partly spoiled fruit. Other scientists, too, 
reported success in producing profound 
changes in mice, corn, barley, tobacco 
and other growing things. 

Bold attempts at speeding many thou- 
sands of times the natural processes of 
evolution by bombarding minute bearers 
of heredity within the germ cells will re- 
ceive encouragement and support during 
1929 in the form of research grants 
totaling more than $25,000 and the use 
of $40,000 worth of radium. A commit- 
tee of the National Research Council has 
sponsored a concerted study of the ef- 
fect of radiations on organisms. Dur- 
ing the next five years thousands of dol- 
lars will be made available to competent 
scientists who wish to shoot the power- 
ful rays of radium or the X-ray tube 


into the hearts of animal and vegetable 
cells, Living matter will also be attacked 
with the newly developed cathode ray 
tube and various sorts of lights and 
other radiations. 


ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES 


Man has always been inspired and awed 
by the stars but never has humanity had 
the possibility of looking so acutely and 
distantly into the space that surrounds 
us. The concluding lecture of the 
American Association was by Dr. Harlow 
Shapley of the Harvard College Observa- 
tory, who looks into space millions of 
light years and studies groups of stars 
as though they were the mere ants which 
he sometimes observes as a restful re- 
lief from heavenly bodies. He has found 
the very cosmos organized into gigantic 
systems of universes compared with 
which the earth and solar system are 
mere atoms. As a result of a year’s work, 
Dr. Shapley has produced the proof that 
intergalactic space is effectively trans- 
parent, notwithstanding the meteors, 
planets, nebulae and wandering electrons 
in it. This discovery is important, because 
if clouds of matter obscured the light 
from other universes, the astronomers 
could not be sure just how far away 
they really are. 

Ten years ago Dr. Shapley’s re- 
searches showed that the globular clusters 
of stars nearest us form the outline of 
the flattened stellar system of the Milky 
Way, known as our Galaxy. This is an 
organization of ten billion stars, of 
which our sun, upon which the earth is 
absolutely dependent for primary power, 
is but an insignificant member. Our 
Galaxy, popularly known as our “uni- 
verse,” is 200,000 light years across. Its 
size can be appreciated when it is real- 
ized that the light year, used by the 
astronomer as a measure of length, is 
itself six trillion miles. In the last few 
months, Dr. Shapley has located the 
center of our galaxy 50,000 light years 
distant in the direction of the constella- 
tion of Sagittarius, the Archer, visible 
in Southern skies. 

Immense as our own “universe” has 
been shown to be, it is but one of thou- 
sands, Dr. Shapley said. Outside the 
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Milky Way are the spiral nebulae, each a 
galaxy similar to our own. On the photo- 
graphic plates of the heavens studied 
at Harvard under Dr. Shapley’s direction 
several thousand new galaxies were 
found during the past year. To the 
earth-dweller astounded by such whole- 
sale discoveries of new “universes” there 
is the consolation that the Galaxy in 
which the Sun is situated is the largest 
yet found. Not content with such breath- 
taking vistas, astronomers have probed 
further into the organization of the 
cosmos. The galaxies themselves form 
aggregations in some cases—galaxies 
of galaxies, clouds of galaxies, universes 
of universes. 

“The nearest galaxy of galaxies is 
that in the constellation of Coma and 
Virgo,” Dr. Shapley said. “Its distance 
is 11,000,000 light years, its population 
about 250 systems, its diameter 2,000,000 
light years. Its individual members are 
from five to twenty thousand light years 
in diameter.” Nearly fifty galaxies of 
galaxies, superuniverses, are recorded on 
the Harvard photographs and Dr. Shap- 
ley and his staff are studying them. 
Some of these galaxies of galaxies have 
few members and others have hundreds. 
Then there are galaxies, like that of our 
own universe, that owe no allegiance to 
any superorganization. Perhaps, Dr. 
Shapley suggested, our immense Milky 
Way galaxy is the result of a combina- 
tion of a smaller fry of universes. What 
is the cosmos? This natural question is 
answered interrogatively by Dr. Shap- 
ley: “Do the galaxies of galaxies form 
a higher organization—a system of 
clouds of galaxies of stars?” 


RADIO RECEPTION 


Every one who owns a radio set will 
be affected by the latest observations of 
Professor Harlan T. Stetson of the Har- 
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vard Laboratory of Astronomy. The 
poorest radio reception for many years 
may be expected during the latter half 
of 1929 because of the large number of 
spots on the sun due at that time, Prof. 
Stetson believes. With Greenleaf W. 
Pickard of Newton Centre, Mass., he 
has conducted three years of researches 
connecting radio-receiving conditions on 
earth with changes in the atmosphere 
of the sun. One of the reasons that 
radio broadcasting developed so rapidly 
is that at the time of its rapid growth 
about 1928 sun-spots were at a minimum 
and at no time since has radio reception 
been so favorable. Equally good receiy- 
ing conditions will not return until the 
present sun-spot cycle terminates in 1934. 

The popular impression that radio re- 
ception is universally poor in Summer and 
good in Winter is not well founded, Pro- 
fessor Stetson’s studies show. If short- 
ened days and decreased daylight which 
aid radio were the only factors, the pop- 
ular idea would be correct, but during 
the Winters of 1926 and 1927 increased 
activity on the sun made the cold seasons 
better radio periods than the Summers. 
Decreases in sun spots during the last 
two months of this year have improved 
receiving conditions greatly. Professor 
Stetson explained that static due to 
thunder storms in Summer causes the 
average radio listener to decrease his 
set’s sensitivity and thus appear er- 
roneously to get low signal intensity in 
warm weather. <A definite fourteen to 
fifteen-month period in both radio and 
solar activity was shown by Professor 
Stetson’s researches. One of these sec- 
ondary maxima falling due next Septem- 
ber or October and coinciding with the 
longer sun-spot cycle of about eleven 
years will probably make the sun more 
spotted and the radios more unhappy 
than they have been for years. 





Aerial Events 


ture of aerial activity and in 
stunt flying, per se, is almost gone, 
and it is amazing to see with what ease 
commercial and governmental organiza- 
tions are adapting themselves to flying 
as a standard method of doing things. 
The past month has seen the beginning 
of an airmail route to Central America, 
for on Dec. 28 the Pan-American Air- 
ways opened its services by the flight of 
Lieutenant Duke from Costa Rica to Pan- 
ama; on Dec. 29 Honduras joined the 
other Central-American countries in the 
airways; on Jan. 2 a service from Miami 
to Nassau was opened as the first part 
of a route through the West Indies; and 
on Jan. 9 the second link was completed 
by the opening of a route to Havana. 
Diplomatic interest in the field of fly- 
ing was indicated by President-elect 
Hoover’s constant reference to modern 
aeronautics in his various speeches made 
during his recent good-will tour. There 
have also been within the past month 
several government reports, one citing 
the amazing progress in the equipment 
and skill of the United States Air Corps; 
another by Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, Chief of the Naval Bureau of 
Aeronautics, stressing the changes and 
advances in the making of airplanes and 
of their equipment, and concluding: 
“This bureau cannot too strongly recom- 
mend the addition of aircraft carriers 
to the fleet. The bureau believes it is 
a matter of immediate importance that 
the necessary steps be taken to provide 
for the remainder of the carrier tonnage. 
The most urgent matter in hand during 
the next session of Congress is the pass- 
age of the new construction bill, which 
carries with it one carrier of a size and 
design approved by the department.” The 
business and financial world has re- 
ceived the announcement of a $150,000,- 
000 merger in the aviation industry, 
forming the United Aircraft and Trans- 
port Company, on whose board among 
others Henry Ford and officials of Gen- 
eral Motors will sit. 


ok period of interest in the adven- 


of the Month 


In spite of the general acceptance of 
aviation, stunt flying is not entirely 
dead, and there are still records to be 
beaten. The most notable instance of 
this in the past month was the refueling 
endurance flight of the huge monoplane, 
Question Mark, which on Jan. 1 began 
its flight over Los Angeles; on Jan. 7, 
at the end of 150 hours 40 minutes and 
15 seconds, the plane came to a landing. 
The flight lasted 6% days, beating not 
only all heavier-than-air-craft records 
but also the lighter-than-air record, set 
by the Graf Zeppelin on its recent 112 
hours flight to the United States. This 
feat destroys the theory once held that 
it is impossible for a heavier-than-air 
craft to stay up longer than a lighter- 
than-air machine. The refueling is 
done by another machine which pours 
petrol into the tank of the moncplane 
through a fifty-foot hose. The Depart- 
ment of the Navy has radioed its con- 
gratulations to the pilot of the record- 
breaking aircraft. 

In contrast to the amazing success of 
the Question Mark there occurred the 
fatal crash of its sister ship, the army 
transport plane C-2, on Jan. 11, near 
Harrisburg, Pa. Shortly after taking 
off on a flight to Bolling Field, Wash- 
ington, the plane took a nose dive and 
seven passengers were killed; the re- 
maining occupant of the plane was fatally 
injured and died a few days later. Rea- 
sons for the crash were not determined. 

Another endurance record was made, 
this time by a woman. On Jan. 2 Miss 
Bobbie Trout, aged 18, stayed aloft for 
twelve hours and five minutes. 

Lieutenant Mendez, who took off in 
November from New York to make a 
flight to Bogota, Colombia, and whose 
flight was interrupted by an accident 
which injured his plane in Balboa, again 
took off on Dec. 28 from the Canal to 
complete the trip. On Dec. 30 the plane, 
Ricaurte, reached Girardot, Colombia, 
safely, but on the final stretch to Bogota 
the plane crashed again, forcing the 
abandonment of the trip. 
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N the good old times there was no dis- 
| cussion about education. A college 

education, till half a century ago, im- 
plied very little book learning, but the 
degree was valuable as a certificate of 
membership in the ancient and honorable 
brotherhood of college graduates, with 
a special right to misquote the Latin 
authors and forget the Greeks. 

Nowadays education is handled in big 
units. One in a hundred of the present 
population of men and women holds, or 
aspires to, a college degree. The col- 
leges reach up to supply the professional 
schools with their increasingly stiff re- 
quirements; and the colleges reach down 
and organize the secondary schools, dic- 
tating the courses of study and induct- 
ing as many as possible of the boys and 
girls into the higher learning. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan was the first exam- 
ple of a State university, with a liberal 
culture course and a planetary system 
of graduate schools revolving about the 
arts college. Likewise, it was one of the 
first to build bridges between the high 
schools of the State and the university; 
and thus to set the example of a parental 
influence by all the colleges over all the 
secondary schools. These universities are 
flanked by several hundred endowed col- 
leges, with a free interflow of students. 
The high schools are brought into inti- 
mate relation with secondary and pri- 
mary education. And that is how the 
United States has become such a bee- 
hive of pupils, students, professors and 
public educational authorities. 

The busiest bees are the most likely 
to collide with other bees engaged in the 
same business. The country is now edu- 
cationally controlled by a body of pro- 
fessional educators grouped in such pow- 
erful units as the National Educational 
Association, the State educational soci- 
eties; and, in addition, we are educa- 
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tionally guided by a multitude of soci- 
eties, chiefly composed of teachers, for 
the cultivation of particular fields of 
learning—classics, mathematics, history, 
sociology, science. 

The prescriptions compounded by these 
experts do not always please other ex- 
perts. The most striking inroad into 
the realm of American education was 
the revolution about sixty years ago, 
when a young college president, who had 
been a professor of chemistry, announced 
a great educational principle which has 
been summed up in the phrase, “Every- 
body is more interested in the things he 
is interested in than in the things he 
is not interested in.” That was the es- 
sence of President Eliot’s elective: sys- 
tem, which has cleaved its way down to 
the kindergarten and up to the most in- 
tensively professional and_ technical 
schools. That principle revolutionized 
the curricula of most of the colleges. 

Just as all these educational principles 
seem to be coordinated and adjusted; 
just as the country was reaching out 
toward a Secretary of Education in the 
Cabinet of the President of the United 
States, to represent modern educational 
principles, siege guns have been brought 
up to attack the citadels of American 
education. 

For instance, university authorities 
have introduced into educational society 
the junior college, which is an internal 
boundary in some collegiate institutions, 
but is supplemented by the creation of 
junior colleges in the large cities, which 
undertake, in two years, to do what the 
colleges were doing in their freshman 
and sophomore years. Some junior col- 
leges are only super-high schools; others 
are only a toe mark midway through the 
regular college course. 

The greatest modern change in Amer- 
ican education is the enfranchisement of 
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the girl population. The first opportu- 
nity for a real women’s college course 
was that offered by Matthew Vassar 
in the 60s. About the same time came 
the revolutionary admission of women 
to the University of Michigan and to 
Cornell, 

The elective system has undergone 
many jolts. Some lifelong residents of 
great universities have never been able 
to see that a free choice of studies is 
harmful, provided the units of choice 
upon which academic standing is based 
all have real meat in them. A student 
ought not to be allowed to make up a 
course of “soft snaps,” but the memo- 
ries of old graduates are full of the 
courses in which the work is easy, but 
the instructor was a delight. There is 
something in the contact of men of large 
and expansive minds with young and 
eager spirits—not based upon a debit 
and credit system of marks—that is one 
of the most precious privileges of a col- 
lege life. Boys and girls often escape 
from high school with wide gaps in 
their intellectual training, knowing little 
or nothing of some big subjects—per- 
haps literature, perhaps science, perhaps 
mathematics, perhaps modern languages, 
perhaps relation with ancientry. There 
is thus a reason for the requirement of 
some universities that their students 
shall prove up on those essentials of an 
educated mind. 

That question is more or less tangled 
up with the issue of college activities. 
In the good old times a man might ob- 
tain a degree without study, but he 
could not get it as a college editor or 
a college actor or a college centre or a 
college stroke. The old-fashioned idea 
was that all those things should be com- 
bined with a respectable attention to the 
directly intellectual side of academic 
life. When oldest graduates remember 
that their college course was that of 
memoriter recitations upon a textbook, 
under the direction of a teacher who 
took no interest in his students, the 
question forces itself to the front. 
Where did that graduate acquire the 
knowledge of literature, the habits of 
accurate thought and the ability to ex- 
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press himself which have distinguished 
him throughout a long life? The only 
answer is that graduates of the old time, 
as those of the present day, were dia- 
monds who cut each other to the bril- 
lian facets of character. Yet the con- 
tact between the eager instructor and 
the eager student is one of the biggest 
things in the world, and one of the most 
lasting. 

Much weeping and lamentation is 
heard nowadays because of the awful 
waste of college life, inasmuch as out 
of the entrance at the beginning of the 
freshman year not more than two-thirds 
(or even one-half) will win the mortar 
board on commencement day. What a 
terrible loss of time for those who drop 
out! That is not the point of view of 
men and women who, for whatever rea- 
son, have been freshmen but not seniors. 
They are received almost anywhere into 
their class organizations for life. They 
have a college imprint. Wherever they 
go they are likely to be of more account 
than if they had never entered college. 

In the “college business,” as in all 
other lines of business, innovators thrive; 
otherwise, the whole thing would fos- 
silize. All sorts of methods are sug- 
gested for “jacking up” the American 
university system. One of the most in- 
teresting is the stress laid by some col- 
leges upon a system of individual teach- 
ing combined with reading and labora- 
tory work, carried on as an adjunct to 
regular courses. It goes so far as to 
set aside five or six weeks out of the 
usual thirty-six weeks. of recitations, the 
time to be spent in self-directed reading 
and other work. This is called the tu- 
torial method, but is oceans apart from 
the English system of one-man-one-tutor, 
which is the essential of the instruction 
in Oxford and in Cambridge. 

Still more startling is the announce- 
ment that a great American university 
is about to put up a group of buildings 
which will serve as an English college in 
the English sense—that is, a precinct 
where all the students in the college 
lodge, “read,” confer with their tu- 
tors and athleticize; and also where they 
eat their dinners almost every day. 
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HE Foreign Offices of Europe 
have read the news that has come 
from Washington during the last 
month with an interest that has not 
been unmixed with cynicism. They re- 
member how, a few years ago, America 
led the way toward the organization of 
peace, and, at the last moment, refused 
to follow along with them. At the time 
most European diplomats were rather 
skeptical of the value of the movement; 
but they have long since come to re- 
gard it as the foundation of their for- 
eign policy. Now America has launched 
on what Frank H. Simonds calls its 
“second peace adventure.” The Kellogg 


Pact was ratified by the Senate on Jan. 
15, after a compromise clause had been 
inserted in the report of the Foreign Re- 


lations Committee. (For full text see 
Page 881.) Europe sees in the pact no 
millennium, but a promise that, if 
trouble comes, its efforts to preserve the 
peace will not be nullified by the action 
of a great nation that has refused to 
join the forces it has assembled. It is 
true that the obligation we have assumed 
is a light one. Legally it amounts to 
very little, if anything. We do, however, 
admit that we will not be indifferent 
should the peace be broken; and, by im- 
plication, that we will not make common 
cause with the offender, 

In the processes of ratification, the 
Senate moved with its accustomed 
deliberation and caution, taking no 
chances. The Senators wished to be sure 
that in no case could the treaty restrict 
any of their jealously guarded powers 
and privileges. With this clear, they 
would be willing to accept it. There 
was little evidence of a desire that our 
Government should do its part in sup- 
porting those who are endeavoring, 
however hesitatingly and imperfectly, to 
erect and to maintain an organization 
that will secure the peace of the world. 
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The League, it would seem, is as objec- 
tionable as ever and relations with it 
must be guarded with great care. There 
has been, to be sure, very little avowed 
opposition to the treaty, and at no time 
has there been any real danger that it 
would not pass. 

At no point in his Presidential career 
has Mr. Coolidge shown a more active 
interest in pending legislation than in 
the ratification of the Kellogg treaty. 
In this he has undoubtedly had the sup- 
port of public opinion. The newspapers, 
with the exception of those owned by 
Mr. Hearst and the powerful Chicago 
Tribune, generally supported the treaty. 
Such opposition as appeared came from 
those who favor at all costs an enlarged 
navy; and, at the other extreme, from 
those who feel that the treaty has been 
so diluted by interpretations as to be of 
little use. It would seem that the ad- 
vocates of the “‘big navy” have lost 
rather than gained ground, though the 
fifteen cruiser bill has an _ excellent 
chance to pass. 

During the Senate debate the fear 
was expressed that the provision of some 
means for enforcement of the treaty 
would lead us to the World Court or to 
the League of Nations itself. Senator 
Borah was decidedly of the opinion that 
it would not. Contrary to the opinion 
of most international lawyers here and 
abroad, Senator Borah held, along with 
Secretary Kellogg, the belief that the 
interpretations of the treaty contained 
in the diplomatic correspondence lead- 
ing up to it did not in fact constitute 
modifications of the treaty. While this 
view may be defended on the ground 
that they do not affect its broad prin- 
ciples, it is the uniform practice in treaty 
interpretation by the courts to take such 
documents into account, There has been 
considerable criticism of the fact that, 
while France and Great Britain have 
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made specific reservations regarding 
their own interests, we have failed to do 
so, but Senator Borah .supported the 
view of the administration that we are 
amply protected by the provisions of the 
treaty itself. Senator McLean, who has 
been a constant supporter of the League 
and the World Court, advocated the re- 
commitment both of the treaty and the 
fifteen cruiser bill to await the action 
of another naval disarmament con- 
ference. 

There is no disguising the fact that 
there has developed a degree of irrita- 
tion between Great Britain and this 
country that is very disturbing, and 
which, unless allayed, may have serious 
consequences. Foolish things have been 
said on both sides, many of them quite 
without reason; but unfortunately rea- 
son plays a very unimportant rdéle in the 
determination of national feeling. Harsh 
and unpleasant things said on one side 
of the water are repeated and magnified 
on the other, and these are answered by 
others still more biting. Senator Gillett 
of Massachusetts added nothing what- 
ever to his reputation when he quoted a 


remark of Dean Inge, “the gloomy dean” 
of St. Paul’s, London, as the occasion 
for the reversal of his former attitude 
and for his support of the navy bill. Mr. 
Lloyd George, one fears, is not entirely 
unmindful of the coming general election 
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in Great Britain in some of his recent 
utterances. 

The reasons for British annoyance 
with us are easy to understand. We 
are, sO we are constantly shouting at 
them, financially prosperous as never be- 
fore; their trade has never recovered 
from the shock of the war. They made 
with us, because they considered it to 
be for their own interest, be it said, a 
hasty and ill-considered settlement of 
their war debt, which throws on them 
a burden much heavier than that ac- 
cepted by any other of our debtors. For 
centuries they have had a navy which 
has made them supreme over the high 
seas; they are now compelled to admit 
that pre-eminence can no longer be theirs. 
They yield to financial power; but un- 
willingly, because they believe that their 
naval needs are much greater than ours, 
and that our claim of parity rests on no 
better basis than a desire for national 
prestige. Although the fifteen cruiser 
bill, if passed, will still leave them a 
wide margin of superiority in that class, 
they see in the attitude of our govern- 
ment in pressing it at this time a threat 
and an evidence of hypocrisy. They have 
paused in their building program; why 
should not we? 

On both sides steadiness and states- 
manship are necessary if we are not to 
drift into a situation that will be danger- 


MUST WE BE DRIVEN? 


—New York American 











ous in the extreme. 
This is no time for 
loose talking or for 
cheap jingoism. “The 
fear of war and prep- 
arations for war must 
no longer be the domi- 
nating consideration in 
foreign policy,” runs a 
recent statement issued 
by the British League 
of Nations Union. “The 
study of the science of 
peace becomes the first 
business of every na- 
tion.” 

Toward this end the 
coming meeting of the 
experts who are to con- 
sider the liquidation of 
the reparations controversy may be a 
long step. Dr. Stresemann was able 
to return from the meeting of the 
Council of the League of Nations at 
Lugano with a promise that, as soon 
as the experts have presented their 
report, the second zone of occupation 
will be evacuated, and the troops 
will be withdrawn from the remaining 
zone progressively with the commer- 
cialization of the German reparations 
debt. Substantial agreement was reached 
on the essential points of procedure to 
be followed by the experts committee. 
Perhaps as important as anything was 
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KEEPING THE SEA LION QUIET 
Let’s hope the pedestal keeps firm! 


—Glasgow Evening News 


the agreement that there would be an 
attempt, in each country, to restrain 
the flow of inflammatory nationalistic 
speeches that have always made negotia- 
tion more difficult. 

The Reparations Commission at a 
meeting in Paris Jan. 10 appointed the 
following representatives of the five Al- 
lied Powers to serve on the international 
committee of experts whose duty is to 
formulate a plan for the final solution 
of the reparations problem: 

Great Britain—Sir Josiah Stamp and 


Lord Revelstoke, both directors of the 
Bank of England. 


France—Emile Moreau, governor of the 
Bank of France, and Jean V. Parmen- 
tier, director of Movement of Funds at 
the Ministry of Finance and member of 
the Reparations Committee on Transfers. 


Belgium — Emile Francqui, Finance 
Minister, and M. Gutt, a leading banker 
and recognized expert on uropean 
finance. 


-Italy—Commendatore Pirelli and Pro- 
fessor Suvitch, well-known experts on 
European finance. 


Japan—Kengo Mori, former Financial 
Attaché in London, and M. Aoki, under 
governor of the Imperial Bank of Japan. 

At the same time the German Govern- 
ment notified the commission that it had 
selected the following to speak on its be- 
half: Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president 
of the Reichsbank, and Dr. Albert Voeg- 
ler, noted steel expert and official of 
the Reichsbank, and as assistants Dr. 
Carl J. Melchior, a partner in the War- 
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(America is asking for prohibition of 

loans among European military States.) 

To the wardrobe hirers: ‘‘Take that off 
first, please.’’ 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


burg Bank, and Herr Kastle, member of 
the German Federation of Industries. 
It was expected that the names of the 


GERMANY AT THE SECOND REPA- 
RATIONS CONFERENCE 
“Even for Peace we need money and 


more money.” ; 
—Simplicissimus, Munich 


American members of the committee 
would have also been announced on Jan. 
10, but delay arose because the State 
Department had not yet received ac- 
ceptances from those invited to serve. 
It was stated that S. Parker Gilbert, 
Agent General of Reparations Payments, 


POOR UNCLE SAM—A GERMAN VIEW 


‘“‘America wants peace because she was 
hardest hit by the war.’’ (Quoted from 
Coolidge’s speech of Nov. 11.) 

—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


who arrived in Washington in the early 
part of January, would return to Europe 
at the end of the month. The earlier 
developments in the reparations problem 
are recorded on pages 709-713 of this 
magazine. 

Although American members had not 
been officially appointed on Jan. 15, 
several names had been suggested. The 
selection of Owen D. Young was consid- 
ered reasonably sure, and it was credi- 
tably reported that one of the partners 
of the firm of J. P. Morgan would be his 
colleague, either Mr. Morgan himself, 
Thomas Lamont or N. Dean Jay, a part- 
ner of Morgan et Cie. of Paris. The 
name of Thomas N. Perkins, a Boston 
banker, was also mentioned. 





by the Council of the League of 

Nations in its first nine years sud- 
denly developed in its meeting beginning 
on Dec. 10 and concluding on Dec. 15 on 
the quiet shores of Lake Lugano. 

On the opening day a sudden flare-up 
on the Bolivia-Paraguay frontier, with 
armed encounters, seizure of forts and 
diplomatic rupture created the first 
threat of war in Latin America which 
the League has had to face. Concur- 
rently with the resulting cable negotia- 
tions, the three Locarno statesmen— 
Chamberlain, Briand and Stresemann— 
were holding meetings, which proved 
more difficult than anticipated, in an ef- 
fort to effect the final liquidation of the 
World War. Simultaneously, too, the 
Council was trying to find time to fit in 
the many items on its regular agenda. 
Finally, on the last day, there suddenly 
broke what Mr. Briand called the “thun- 
derclap” of debate between Dr. Strese- 
mann and Mr. Zaleski, the Polish For- 
eign Minister, throwing into the open 
arena the ever dangerous question of the 
30,000,000 minorities in Europe. 

The Bolivia-Paraguay Dispute—The 
frontier clash between Bolivia and Para- 
guay immediately raised the question, 
What would the Council do? The situa- 
tion was complicated by several factors: 
inadequate news; Paraguay not very 
active in the League; Bolivia inactive 
since her Tacna-Arica effort failed; 
the status of Argentina indefinite 
since her revision of the Covenant was 
refused; another, Brazil, resigned from 
membership when not accorded a perma- 
nent seat on the Council in 1926; and, 
in the North, the United States, with the 
still uncertain Monroe Doctrine. The 
Council had no formal obligation to act. 
No State had requested it; it could 
always have claimed insufficient infor- 
mation or passed responsibility to the 
Pan-American Conference, then also in 
session. But it sought no such avoid- 
ance; on the contrary, it recognized it 
had certain definite moral responsibili- 


"To most dramatic session yet held 


The League of Nations Month by Month 
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ties as the guardian of peace. . Accord- 
ingly, on Dec. 11, though with only press 
dispatches before it, it unanimously ap- 
proved a firm but friendly cable express- 
ing its conviction that the incidents 
would not become more serious and that 
the two States, which had signed the 
Covenant, would have recourse to the 
most appropriate methods of peaceful 
settlement. To this the Bolivian repre- 
sentative in Paris replied, giving that 
country’s view of the affair, while the 
Paraguayan Foreign Minister cabled that 
his government was animated by the 
same principles of peace as the Council 
and would not refuse conciliation. These 
communications were reported to the 
Council, and M. Briand, as president, 
asked if it would not be wise to put each 
government in possession of all the in- 
formation before the Council. To this 
the Council ‘agreed. Then came a mes- 
sage from Bolivia stating that she would 
“not depart from the principles and ob- 
ligations contained in the Covenant”; that 
Paraguay had violated Articles X and 
XIII of that document and committed 
“an aggression which we solemnly de- 
nounce”; and that Bolivia had conse- 
quently been forced to take military 
measures “of a defensive character,” but 
would act on the Council’s recommenda- 
tions and observe the stipulations of the 
Covenant. 

The situation was undoubtedly bad. 
The military danger was increasing; 
neither State accepted specific media‘ion, 
either by League, Pan-American Confer- 
ence, Argentina, Spain or Vatican. But 
both had recognized the right and duty 
of the Council to intervene and their own 
moral and legal obligation to come to 
peaceful settlement. Thus sure of the 
recognition of its legal position, the 
Council at its final session on Dec. 15 
sent both States a fuller, more exhorta- 
tive and yet more authoritative cable re- 
affirming their obligations, calling spe- 
cific attention to the very binding na- 
ture of Article XII, warning of the dan- 
gers always inherent in military meas- 
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ures, even if purely defensive, and stat- 
ing that its president had been given au- 
thority to take any action necessary after 
adjournment. The same night the whole 
correspondence was sent by telegram to 
every League State and by post to the 
nearest representative of every Amer- 
ican non-League State, including the 
United States. The Council thus showed 
it was acting from a world-wide view- 
point. Indeed, mediatory action had 
never before been initiated on so vast a 
scale, the telegraph tolls alone running 
to $26,000. Though the Council session 
was ended for the moment, the negotia- 
tions were but beginning. The following 
day, Dec. 16, as M. Briand was resting at 
Lugano, came another telegram from 
Bolivia as to disturbing troop movements. 
Within an hour a second telegram was 
on the way to both governments empha- 
sizing anew the dangers of military ac- 
tion. In reply came two hopeful tele- 


grams, one from Bolivia stating that all 
military commanders had been ordered to 
refrain from dny advance or attack, and 


the other from Paraguay notifying ac- 
ceptance of the good offices of the Pan- 
American Conference. M. Briand’s next 
step was to telegraph the members of 
the Council that he might have to call an 
extraordinary session. He also broke all 
diplomatic records by telephoning direct 
to the French Ambassador in Buenos 
Aires for news, and set a most far-reach- 
ing precedent, as President of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, in propos- 
ing the collaboration of the United 
States. In this connection, he handed the 
Argentine and the United States repre- 
sentatives an aide-memoire which, after 
drawing attention to the possibility of 
war between two countries, members of 
the League, the likelihood of a special 
Council session, and the mediation al- 
ready offered through those govern- 
ments, emphasized the desirability of full 
coordination of the agencies of peace and 
-asked what measures each government 
thought might be most useful. Bolivia 
replied that “in accordance with the 
nobly inspired suggestions of the Coun- 
cil,” she had accepted the good offices 
of the Pan-American Conference. As 
Paraguay had already done so, media- 
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tion, as demanded by the Council from 
the outset, was under way. M. Briand 
could, therefore, cable both governments 
his gratification at the cessation of a 
conflict between two League members. 

World War Liquidation—It was at this 
Lugano meeting of the Council that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and Dr. Stresemann 
met personally for the first time since 
March, 1928. With M. Briand they made 
considerable progress in creating anew 
the “atmosphere” of Locarno, which had 
been somewhat threatened by recent de- 
velopments, especially a succession of se- 
vere speeches in each country. From 
the outset, however, it became clear that 
it was this “atmosphere” rather than any 
specific treaty or agreement that was 
aimed at; hence the final communiqué, 
optimistic though vague, merely strength- 
ened the conviction that, however great 
the difficulties, the three Powers were 
slowly making progress toward the final 
liquidation of the World War. 

The European Minority Problem—A 
violent debate took place on the last day 
of the Council meeting between Dr. 
Stresemann and Foreign Minister Za- 
leski of Poland. After a series of minor- 
ity petitions from Upper Silesia had been 
patiently gone through by the Council, 
Mr. Zaleski read a statement describing 
the activities of certain persons of Ger- 
man race as “traitorous.” Dr. Strese- 
mann interrupted in obviously high emo- 
tion and afterward replied with a blunt- 
ness seldom heard in the Council. He re- 
quested, as had Mr. Dandurand of Can- 
ada before him, that the whole difficult 
and dangerous minority problem be put 
on the next Council agenda in March. 

The Polish-Lithuanian Dispute—Here 
real progress was made when, after the 
timid direct negotiations at Koenigsberg, 
the Council secured the agreement of 
both States, after again affirming the 
end of the “state of war,” to refer to the 
Transit Organization the problem of re- 
moving the obstacles to free communica- 
tions between them. Not only was this 
the first definite proposal forthwith ac- 
cepted by the two Powers but it has the 
great merit of moving the discussions 
from the political to the technical plane. 

GENEVA, December, 1928. 
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Mr. Hoover Returns to Face 


Urgent Problems 


dertook .another and supremely 
difficult good-will mission when he 
returned to Washington on Jan. 6, ear- 
lier than he had expected, “to deal with 
urgent business.” Exactly why Mr. 
Hoover eschewed the tropical charms of 
Florida for the bitter winds of Washing- 
ton could not be ascertained officially. 
No doubt office seekers sincerely prayed 
that his time would be theirs, and Con- 
gress just as eagerly hoped that he 
‘would solve the dilemma in which it 
found itself. That dilemma consisted in 
the evident fact that, moving at its us- 
ual pace, Congress could not possibly 
dispose of all of the important business 
before it at the short session ending 
March 4. 

The Kellogg Pact, the cruiser bill, farm 
relief and the tariff, to say nothing of 
the numerous appropriation bills which 
must be passed before March 4 if the 
Government is to go on functioning— 
these rival interests were warring for 
precedence in the Senate. This conflict 
precipitated a deadlock for which there 
seemed one possible solution, the relega- 
tion of part of the business to a special 
session in the Spring or early next Fall. 
Just one man could guarantee this spe- 
cial session, and his return seemed more 
than an auspicious coincidence. Mr. 
Hoover saw President Coolidge; he saw 
Mr. Mellon; he saw Mr. Borah. But he 
would say nothing. In fact, he gave 
the press to understand that he did not 
intend to interfere in this administra- 
tion, which must settle its own prob- 
lems. Congress could look for no as- 
surances in that quarter. 

Moreover, the prospect of a special 
session was pleasant only to those who 
in Congress were ready to sacrifice all 
legislation to insure the passage at the 
present session of the cruiser bill and 
Peace Pact. Chief among these was 
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Senator Borah, who declared repeatedly 
that farm relief could not possibly be 
tackled at this short session, and that 
Mr. Hoover would be violating cam- 
paign promises if he did not call a spe- 
cial session to deal with it. On the 
other hand, President Coolidge intimated 
that he would like a farm relief bill 
to be included in the achievements of 
his administration. Senators McNary 
and Moses insisted that it could be done, 
and early in January added their claims 
for precedence to those of the cruiser 
and Peace Pact factions, which promptly 
threatened a filibuster. 

Thus, although faced with a most far- 
reaching and significant program of leg- 
islation and accorded a unique opportu- 
nity of making history, the United States 
Senate made no appreciable headway 
during the month just passed. Watch- 
ing its fruitless round of activity, cynics 
and Savoyards might be inclined to re- 
member Gilbert’s line, “The House of 
Peers did nothing in particular and did 
it very well.” 

Another reason for this lack of ac- 
complishment was the conflict over Mr. 
Kellogg’s treaty. When, at the adjourn- 
ment of Congress on Dec. 22 for the 
Christmas holidays it was understood 
that an agreement had been reached by 
which supporters of the cruiser bill con- 
ceded the right of way to the Kellogg 
Peace Pact, everything looked favorable 
for its ratification early in January. A 
snag was struck, however, in the deter- 
mination of certain Senators to amend, 
interpret or entirely defeat the Pact. 
To amendment or interpretation both 
President Coolidge and Secretary Kel- 
logg were unalterably opposed. More- 
over, Mr. Kellogg’s worst fears were real- 
ized when his Treaty for the Renuncia- 
tion of War became, in the hands of 
the Senate, a political “football,” sub- 
ject to criticism and alteration, having 
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lost the aura of international sanctity 
with which the Secretary of State had 
hoped to envelop it. 

Not only was the pact attacked at 
every point, but the Secretary of State 
was obliged to defend and explain it be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate. However, the situation 
looked favorable for the treaty when, on 
Dec. 18, that committee submitted it in- 
tact and with a recommendation, to the 
Senate, at the same time reporting with- 
out recommendation Senator Moses’s 
resolution that the Senate should express 
its interpretation of the treaty. At the 
reassembling of the Senate on Jan. 3 
the question of interpretation became 
paramount in the discussion. Senator 
Borah undertook to dispel the three 
fears of his opponents—that the treaty 
infringed on the Monroe Doctrine; that 
the lives and property of Americans 
abroad could not be defended under the 
treaty, and that this country was bound 
by the opinions expressed by foreign 
Powers concerning the treaty. It be- 
came evident in the debate that there 
existed about as many interpretations 
of the Pact as there were Senators, some 
declaring it powerless to prevent war, 
but innocuous, and others branding it 
as dangerous as the sanctions imposed 
by Article X of the League Covenant. 
Senator Walsh remarked that “debate 
and correspondence on the treaty has been 
devoted to finding loopholes which would 
permit resort to war in particular cir- 
cumstances.” The treaty was finally 
ratified on Jan. 15, by a vote of 85 to 1, 
Senator Blaine of Wisconsin alone dis- 
senting, and with the insertion of a 
compromise clause in the report of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. This re- 
port did not constitute a reservation to 
the treaty. (For full text see Page 881.) 

Tremendous pressure from outside 
had been brought to bear on the Senate. 
Added to the weight of Secretary Kel- 
logg’s influence and the unusual insis- 
tence of President Coolidge, who does 
not often interfere in legislative mat- 
ters, was the unmistakable force of pub- 
lic opinion in favor of the treaty. Peti- 
' tions by the hundred, signed by church 
organizations, educators, editors, labor 
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leaders and prominent women poured 
in on the Senate, leaving no doubt as 
to the country-wide sentiment. 

Dec. 17 marked the passage by the 
Senate of the Treasury-Postoffice appro- 
priation bill. As in the House, the pas- 
sage of the bill was the occasion for 
heated debate on the subject of prohibi- 
tion enforcement. The bill carried a 
provision of $13,500,000 for enforcement, 
and a skirmish was caused by the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of Senator Bruce, an 
ardent Wet, to raise this sum to $270,- 
627,000. On Jan. 11, however, an added 
$25,000,000 for Prohibition enforcement 
was submitted to the Senate as an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Harris, a Dry, 
to a deficiency bill. 

The Boulder Dam bill, approved by the 
Senate on Dec. 14,.and described in de- 
tail elsewhere in this magazine, was 
signed by President Coolidge on Dec. 21. 
Dr. Elwood Meade, Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation, subsequently announced that 
engineers would tackle preliminary prob- 
lems early in 1929. Completion of the 
dam at Black Canyon would, he said, 
require seven or eight years. 

The House of Representatives, opera- 
ting strictly on schedule, disposed of 
four appropriation bills before adjourn- 
ing for the holidays. These were, in ad- 
dition to the Treasury-Postoffice bill, an 
appropriation of $283,287,963 for the De- 
partment of the Interior, on Dec. 11; 
$143,000,000 for the Department of Ag- 
riculture, passed on Dec. 19; and $111,- 
772,887 for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce and Labor, approved 
on Dec. 20. 

A bitter struggle accompanied the 
passage on Jan. 11 of the Fenn reappor- 
tionment bill, which may involve the 
shift of twenty-three seats and deprive 
seventeen States of part of their dele- 
gations. Naturally the shift of seats 
would give increased representation to 
the increased urban population. Since 
these are the centers of anti-prohibition 
sentiment, the bill was vehemently op- 
posed by many Dry representatives. The 
bill provides machinery for reapportion- 
ment after the 1930 census and every 
census thereafter, if the House itself 
fails to act. 





A special appropriation of $75,000,000, 
partly to cover tax refunds made by the 
Treasury during the last fiscal year, was 
passed by the House on Jan. 7. The 
large sum of $142,393,567 was refunded 
to some 168,501 individuals and corpora- 
tions during the past fiscal year, it was 
revealed on Dec. 27 by Secretary Mellon 
in a letter to Speaker Longworth. A 
single item was the payment of $26,- 
000,000 in refunds to the United States 
Steel Corporation for taxes erroneously 
collected in 1917. Of this sum $11,000,- 
000 represented interest which has ac- 
crued since that year. 

Although Mr. Hoover remained silent 
in regard to a special session of Con- 
gress and on the subject of Cabinet ap- 
pointments, he made quite clear his views 
on the inaugural ceremony of March 4. 
Those who hoped to revive the pomp 
and splendor of pre-war days were 
promptly discouraged in their plans by 
the President-elect. For the inaugural 
ball was substituted a charity ball, which 
Mr. Hoover indicated he would not at- 
tend. A strictly military parade, with 
Major General Charles P. Summerall as 
grand marshal, was to be limited to two 
hours. Mr. Hoover’s participation was 
to consist solely in riding to the Capitol 
with President Coolidge, taking the oath 
of office, a short inaugural speech and 
the ride to the White House by the short- 
est route. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
the popular interest in prohibition stimu- 
lated by the last Presidential campaign 
is in no danger of waning during the 
next administration. In the first place, 
Mr. Hoover has indicated that he wiil 
make good his campaign promise of “an 
organized, searching investigation of 
facts and causes” of “the grave abuses 
that have occurred,” and that this in- 
vestigation will be made by a commit- 
tee of five disinterested citizens unaffili- 
ated with such organizations as the Anti- 
Saloon League. 

The cry for strict enforcement of the 
law has grown louder, emanating, ironi- 
cally enough, not primarily from the 
Drys who were most strident during the 
campaign. It is the Wets who have been 
most insistent that strict enforcement 
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should be put to the acid test. In ef- 
fect, their challenge to the Drys has 
been: “You have voted to continue your 
noble experiment. We shall see to it that 
the Government forces you to live up to 
it. Then see how you like it.” 

The result of the W. ©. Durant con- 
test for the “best and most practicable 
plan for making the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment effective” was announced on Dec. 
25. Major Chester Mills, former Fed- 
eral Prohibition Administrator of the 
New York district was awarded the $25,- 
000 prize for the plan which he had used 
during his administration in 1927. The 
crux of Major Mills’s plan was the rigid 
control of the supply of denatured al- 
cohol which, he said, “under cover of in- 
discriminately granted permits controlled 
by unreliable persons, provides the ma- 
jority of liquor consumed to-day.” 

A national survey of the statistics of 
drunkenness undertaken by the Modera- 
tion League, which proclaims “the res- 
toration of temperance” as its aim, found 
that drunkenness has increased to the 
pre-prohibition level and that among the 
very young it is “far above anything 
known before in this country.” Based on 
figures from 584 police departments, the 
report stated that “in the 584 places ar- 
rests for drunkenness increased from 
640,125 in 1924 to 676,708 in 1925; to 
695,928 in 1926; to 707,104 in 1927.” 

The Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment on Dec. 30 announced 
ar appropriation of $100,000 for re- 
search during 1929 to ascertain the eco- 
nomic, political and sociological effects 
of prohibition. 

A bill to increase penalties for viola- 
tion of the Volstead Act was brought up 
for consideration before the Senate late 
in December. Its provisions would raise 
the maximum punishment for the first 
offense from $1,000 to $10,000 fine and 
from six months to five years in prison. 

It is encouraging to note that there 
were but nine lynchings during 1928, 
representing a decrease from sixteen in 
1927, thirty in 1926, seventeen in 1925, 
and sixteen in 1924. Furthermore, there 
were twenty-four cases in which officers 
of the law by zealous action prevented 
lynchings. 
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American States on Conciliation 

and Arbitration met in Washington 
from Dec. 10, 1928, to Jan. 5, 1929, in the 
Hall of the Americas of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union Building. The conference was 
a creature of the Sixth International 
Conference of American States which 
met in Havana, Cuba, from Jan. 16 to 
Feb. 20, 1928. 

Pursuant to this action of the Havana 
Conference, representatives of twenty of 
the twenty-one republics assembled in 
Washington to put into conventional 
form the principle of obligatory arbitra- 
tion as expressed in the resolution. Ar- 
gentina alone declined to participate, 
The reason given officially by President 
Hipolito Irigoyen of that republic was 
that, since he had taken office on Oct. 
12, 1928, he had not had time to pre- 
pare the instructions which he deemed 
necessary in the circumstances The two 
representatives who had been appointed 
by his predecessor, President de Alvear, 
thereupon resigned. 

The conference was formally opened 
on the morning of Dec. 10 by Frank B. 
Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United 
States, who was chosen permanent chair- 
man. President Coolidge, in the course 
of an address, said: 


It is a mistake to suppose that it was 
much easier to adopt conciliation and 
arbitration on the American Continent 
because of the absence of any outstand- 
ing inter-American disputes. The history 
of this continent discloses the presence of 
as large a number of difficult and deli- 
cate questions as in any other section of 
the world. 

The uncertainty of the boundaries of 
the American States after their succes- 
sive declarations of independence from 
Spain and Portugal gave rise to a large 
number of territorial disputes which be- 
long to the class usually arousing the 
most deeply rooted national feeling. 

The fact that most of these have been 
settled by direct negotiation. conciliation 
and arbitration will forever be one of the 
glories of the Americas. * * * 

Some of the countries here represented 
have added further strength to the prin- 
ciple of arbitration by making it a fun- 
damental tenet of their political constitu- 
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tions. Among these are Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor, the Dominican Republic, Brazil and 
Uruguay, who have set an example by 
raising the arbitration of international 
disputes to the dignity of a mandatory 
constitutional principle. 

It may be said, therefore, that the 
foundations for your work have been laid 
by the unbroken practice and policy of 
the American republics. In the domain 
of investigation, mediation, conciliation 
and arbitration a long series of bilateral 
and multilateral treaties represent the 
milestones which mark the way to future 
progress. 

The importance and significance of 
your work is enhanced by the recent 
movement for the renunciation of war as 
a principle of national policy, which by 
necessary implication involves recourse 
to the orderly processes leading up to ar- 
bitration. 

It is by the adherence to such methods 
that nations as well as men develop a 
peaceful character. * * * 

We have no historic and inbred hatreds. 
As we look across the boundary lines of 
each other we do not behold any great 
array of armaments declarative of a hos- 
tile intent, but rather the peaceful occu- 
pations of people preparing to benefit 
each other by the mutual exchanges of a 
benign commerce. 


The conference was composed of two 
delegates from each of the countries par- 
ticipating, and numbered among its mem- 
bers many of the most distinguished 
jurists and students of jurisprudence of 
the New World. Senor Maurtua of Peru, 
Sefior Olaya Herrera of Colombia, Sefor 
Roa of Mexico, Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes of the United States, Senhor 
Araujo-Jorge of Brazil, and Senior Fos- 
ter Recabar.en of Chile are men of great 
legal learning and experience and capa- 
ble of representing their countries bril- 
liantly in any international gathering. 
A vice chairman was chosen by each 
delegate, who was to serve, should the 
occasion arise, in the absence of the per- 
manent chairmai.. These vice chairmen 
were to serve in the order in which they 
were seated in the conference—a matter 
determined by lot at the first meeting 
of the conference—so as to insure equal- 
ity. Two commissions were created to 
deal with the major work of the gather- 
ing, one on conciliation, the other on 
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arbitration. Each of the countries rep- 
resented had a member on each of these 
bodies. The commissions held public as 
well as secret meetings, and concerned 
themselves with the work of drafting a 
treaty or convention. Two main treaties 
were reported to the conference at its 
plenary session of Jan. 3, 1929. This 
session adopted the reports with some 
slight modification. At the third and 
last plenary session of the conference on 
Jan. 5 the two treaties were formally 
signed, 

The Washington conference has, no 
doubt, done much that is praiseworthy. 
The prevention of war between Bolivia 
and Paraguay was in itself a memorable 
achievement. Much progress has un- 
doubtedly also been made in the cause of 
peace and of the arbitral settlement of 
disputes. Messrs. Kellogg and Hughes, 
the American delegates to the confer- 
ence, have expressed themselves as 
highly satisfied with the work of the 
conference, 

It must be noted, however, that while 


two treaties were signed, a protocol was 
also adopted permitting reservations to 


those treaties. The protocol has this 
merit that it provides that a State may 
withdraw all or part of its reservations 
whenever it desires to do so. Thirteen 
States signed with reservations including 
those which exempted the controversies 
which had arisen before the adoption of 
the treaty on arbitration, pecuniary 
claims and those matters which it is con- 
tended can be settled by the courts of a 
given country. The United States, Bra- 
zil, Peru, Cuba, Haiti, Panama and Nica- 
ragua signed without reservations. The 
subject of reservations aroused no little 
discussion on the day of the report of 
the two treaties. This is especially en- 
lightening to those who looked to the 
Washington conference for real creative 
‘work in international law. Mr. Hughes 
did not hesitate to remind the confer- 
ence that reservations which had for 
their purpose the changing of existing 
international law or the existing treaties 
or conventions would avail nothing, since 
the action of the Washington conference 
could not be taken as superseding them 
because it did not have that power. 
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“Perhaps I may be allowed,” he said, 
“to make the suggestion that under this 
treaty no State is deprived of any right 
that it has under international law, and 
no State, of course, is relieved of any ob- 
ligation which it may have under inter- 
national law. Therefore a reservation, if 
made with the idea that it would change 
international law, would be ineffective. 
It would simply mean that, with respect 
to the matter reserved or excepted from 
the treaty, we decline recourse to pacific 
settlement by arbitration.” 

Mr. Hughes further clarified the situa- 
tion in the following remarks: “The reso- 
lution adopted at Havana, under which 
this conference has met, proposed that 
there should be a treaty of obligatory 
arbitration with respect to juridical ques- 
tions. That at once defines the field. 
That field is specifically defined in the 
first article of this proposed treaty. In 
that article it is stated that the contro- 
versies in question are those of a juridical 
character. They are juridical because 
they can be solved by the application of 
principles of law. Then in order to ex- 
plain even more fully what is meant we 
find in Article II a specific statement of 
certain categories. I might say that it 
is a classical statement of certain cate- 
gories which are deemed to be suscept- 
ible of determination by the application 
of principles of law. That being so, 
when we come to consider the exceptions 
which are to be introduced, we have in 
mind two fields of obligations: Those 
where the obligations are created in the 
exercise of sovereignty and which fall 
within the domestic jurisdiction; and the 
other obligations which are created by 
international law and which are not sus- 
ceptible of final determination through 
local tribunals without the intervention 
of an appropriate international tribunal. 
In other words, where a treaty is con- 
cerned, for example, or in matters which 
have given rise to rights under interna- 
tional law, the appropriate resort, if the 
parties cannot dispose of the controversy 
amicably, is to an international tribunal. 
We have sought to provide the means 
for constituting such a tribunal in this 
treaty.” 

With all due respect to Mr. Hughes, 
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it should be pointed out that the indi- 
vidual who looks for some document 
which would really and wholly outlaw 
war will not find it in this treaty. Such 
a treaty is yet to be made. Little prog- 
ress will be made in that direction until 
all those questions that are now held to 
be outside the law and hence not juridical 
in character are put within the pale of 
law. We seem to have rid ourselves of 
those things called “national honor” and 
“vital interests,” for these terms do not 
appear in either of the two treaties 


adopted by the Washington conference. 
It now remains to call a world confer- 
ence with powers to legislate, whereby 
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those parts of international law which 
are in opposition to measures for the 
complete outlawing of war will be re- 
moved, and the way cleared for legisla- 
tion which will place war completely out- 
side the pale of law. It was, of course, 
too much to expect such work from the 
Washington conference. What the con- 
ference was called upon to do, let me re- 
peat, was done in an exceptionally able 
manner. The trouble lay with the 
makers of the mold for it. They should 
have provided a conference with the nec- 
essary powers to act. Then would real 
creative and constructive work for peace 
have been made. 


TEXT OF THE TREATIES 


T HE text of the new arbitration treaty 
is as follows: 


GENERAL TREATY OF INTER- 
AMERICAN ARBITRATION. 


The Governments of Venezuela, Chile, 
Bolivia, Uruguay, Costa Rica, Peru, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, Haiti, Ecuador, Co- 
lombia, JBrazil, Panama, Paraguay, 
Nicaragua, Mexico, El] Salvador, the 
Dominican Republic, Cuba and _ the 
United States of America, represented 
at the Conference on Conciliation and 
Arbitration, assembled at Washington 
pursuant to the resolution adopted on 
Feb. 18, 1928, by the Sixth International 
Conference of American States held in 
the City of Havana; 

In accordance with the solemn declara- 
tions made at said conference to the ef- 
fect that American republics condemn 
war as an instrument of national policy 
and adopt obligatory arbitration as the 
means for the settlement of their inter- 
national differences of a juridical char- 
acter; 

Being convinced that the republics of 
the New World, governed by the princi- 
ples, institutions and practices of democ- 
racy and bound furthermore by mutual 
interests which are increasing each day, 
have not only the necessity, but also the 
duty of avoiding the disturbance of con- 
tinental harmony whenever differences 
which are susceptible of judicial decision 
arise among them; 

Conscious of the great moral and ma- 
terial benefits which peace offers to hu- 
manity and that the sentiment and opin- 
ion of America demand, without delay, 
the organization of an arbitral system 
which shall strengthen the permanent 
reign of justice and law; 

And animated by the purpose of giving 
conventional form to these postulates 


and aspirations with the minimum excep- 
tions which they have considered indis- 
pensable to safeguard the independence 
and sovereignty of the States and in the 
most ample manner possible under pres- 
ent international conditions, have _ re- 
solved to effect the present treaty, and 
for that purpose have designated the 
plenipotentiaries hereinafter named; 

Who, after having deposited their full 
powers, found in good and due form by 
the conference, have agreed upon the 
following: 

Art. I—The high contracting parties 
bind themselves to submit to arbitration 
all differences of an international char- 
acter which have arisen or may arise be- 
tween them by virtue of a claim of right 
made by one against the other, under 
treaty or otherwise, which it has not been 
possible to adjust by diplomacy and 
which are juridical in their nature by 
reason of being susceptible of decision 
by the application of the principles of 
law. 

There shall be considered as included 
among the questions of juridical charac- 
ter: 

(a) The interpretation of a treaty; 

(b) Any question of international law; 

(c) The existence of any fact which, 
if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation; 

(d) The nature and extent of the rep- 
aration to be made for the breach of an 
international obligation. 

The provisions of this treaty shall not 
preclude any of the parties, before re- 
sorting to arbitration, from having re- 
course to procedure of investigation and 
conciliation established in conventions 
then in force between them. 

Art. II—There are excepted from the 
stipulation of this treaty the following 
controversies: 
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(a). Those which are within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of any of the parties to 
the dispute and are not controlled by 
international law; and 

(b) Those which affect the interest or 
refer to the action of a State not a party 
to this treaty. 

Art. III—The arbitrator or tribunal 
who shall decide the controversy shall 
be designated by agreement of the par- 
ties. 

In the absence of an agreement, the 
following procedure shall be adopted: 

Each party shall nominate two arbi- 
trators, of whom only one may be a na- 
tional ef said party or selected from the 
persons whom said party has designated 
as members of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague. 

The other member may be of any other 
American nationality. These arbitrators 
shall in turn select a fifth arbitrator 
who shall be the president of the court. 

Should the arbitrators be unable to 
reach an agreement among themselves 
for the selection of a fifth American ar- 
bitrator, or in lieu thereof of another who 
is not, each party shall designate a non- 
American member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague and 
the two persons so-designated shall select 
the fifth arbitrator, who may be of any 
nationality other than that of a party to 
the dispute. 

Art. IV—The parties to the dispute shall 
formulate by commonr accord in each 
case a special agreement which shall 
clearly define the particular subject- 
matter of the controversy, the seat of 
the court, the rules which will be ob- 
served in the proceedings and the other 
conditions to which the parties may 
agree. 

If an accord has not been reached with 
regard to the agreement within three 
months, reckoned from the date of the 
installation of the court, the agreement 
shall be formulated by the court. 

Art. V—In case of death, resignation or 
incapacity of one or more of the arbitra- 
tors, the vacancy shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original appoint- 
ment. 

Art. VI—When there are more than two 
States directly interested in the same 
controversy, and the interests of two or 
more of them are similar, the State or 
-States who are on the same side of the 
question may increase the number of ar- 
bitrators on the court, provided that in 
all cases the parties on each side of the 
controversy shall appoint an equal num- 
ber of arbitrators. 

There shall also be a presiding arbitra- 
tor selected in the same manner as that 
provided in the last paragraph of Article 
III, the parties on each side of the con- 
troversy being regarded as a single party 
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for the purpose of making the designa- 
tion therein described. 

Art. Vii—The award, duly pronounced 
and notified to the parties, settles the dis- 
pute definitely and without appeal. Dif- 
ferences which arise with regard to its 
interpretation or execution shall be sub- 
mitted to the decision of the court which 
rendered the award. 

Art. VIII—The reservations made by 
one of the high contracting parties shau 
have the effect that the other contract- 
ing parties are not bound with respect 
to the party making the reservations ex- 
cept to the same extent as that expressed 
therein. 

Art. IX—The present treaty shall be 
ratified by the high contracting parties 
in conformity with their respective con- 
stitutional procedures. 

The original treaty and the instru- 
ments of ratification shall be deposited 
in the Department of State of the United 
States of America, which shall give 
notice of the ratifications through diplo- 
matic channels to the other signatory 
governments and the treaty shall enter 
into effect for the high contracting par- 
ties in the order that they deposit their 
ratifications. 

This treaty shall remain in force in- 
definitely, but it may be denounced by 
means of one year’s previous notice in 
advance, at the expiration of which it 
shall cease to be in force as regards the 
party denouncing the same, but shall re- 
main in force as regards the other signa- 
tories. 

Notice of the denunciation shall be ad- 
dressed to the Department of State of 
the United States of America, which will 
transmit it for appropriate action to the 
other signatory governments. 

Any American State not a signatory of. 
this treaty may adhere to the same by 
transmitting the official instrument set- 
ting forth such adherence to the Depart-. 
ment of State of the United States of 
America, which will notify the other high 
contracting parties thereof in the manner 
heretofore mentioned. 

In witness whereof, the above-men- 
tioned plenipotentiaries have signed this 
treaty in Spanish, English, Portuguese 
and French and hereunto affix their re- 
spective seals. 

Done at Washington, on this —— day 
of January, 1929. 


'; HE text of the conciliation treaty is 
as follows: 


GENERAL CONVENTION OF INTER- 
AMERICAN CONCILIATION. 


The Governments of Venezuela, Chile, 
Bolivia, Uruguay, Costa Rica, Peru, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, Haiti, Ecuador, Co- 
lombia, Brazil, Panama, Paraguay, 
Nicaragua, Mexico, El Salvador, the 
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Dominican Republic, Cuba and_ the 
United States of America, represented 
at the Conference on Conciliation and 
Arbitration, assembled at Washington, 
pursuant to the resolution adopted on 
Feb. 18, 1928, by the Sixth International 
Conference of American States held in 
the city of Havana: 

Desiring to demonstrate that the con- 
demnation of war as an instrument of 
national policy in their mutual relations, 
set forth in the above-mentioned resolu- 
tion, constitutes one of the fundamental 
bases of inter-American relations. 

Animated by the purpose of promoting, 
in every possible way, the development 
of international methods for the pacific 
settlement of differences between the 
States; 

Being convinced that the ‘‘Treaty to 
avoid or prevent conflicts between the 
American States,’’ signed at Santiago de 
Chile, May 3, 1923, constitutes a notable 
achievement in inter-American relations 
which it is necessary to maintain by giv- 
ing additional prestige and strength to 
the action of the Commissions established 
by Articles III and IV of the aforemen- 
tioned Treaty, the general text and ap- 
pendix of which are hereby confirmed; 

Acknowledging the need of giving con- 
ventional form to these purposes, have 
agreed to enter into the present conven- 
tion, for which purpose they have ap- 
pointed plenipotentiaries as follows: 

[Here follow the names of the pleni- 
potentiaries. ] 

Who, after having deposited their full 
powers, which were found to be in good 
and due form by the conference, have 
agreed as follows: 

Art. I—The high contracting parties 
agree to submit to the procedure of con- 
ciliation established by this convention 
all controversies of any kind which may 
arise between them for any reason and 
which it may not have been possible to 
settle through diplomatic channels. 

Art. II—The commission of inquiry to 
be established pursuant to the provisions 
of Article IV of the treaty signed in San- 
tiago de Chile on May 3, 1923, shall like- 
wise have the character of commissions 
of conciliation. 

Art. III—The permanent commissions 
which have been established by virtue 
of Article III of the treaty of Santiago 
de Chile of May 3, 1923, shall be bound 
to exercise conciliatory functions, either 
on their own motion when it appears 
that there is a prospect of disturbance 
of peaceful relations, or at the request 
of a party to the dispute, until the com- 
mission referred to in the preceding arti- 
cle is organized. 

Art. IV—The conciliatory functions of 
the commission described in Article II 


shall be exercised on the occasions here- 
inafter set forth: 

1. The commission shall be at liberty 
to begin its work with an effort to con- 
ciliate the differences submitted to its 
examination with a view to arriving at 
a settlement between the parties. 

2. Likewise the same commission shall 
be at liberty to endeavor to conciliate 
the parties at any time which in the 
opinion of the commission may be con- 
sidered to be favorable in the course of 
the investigation and within the period 
of time fixed therefor in Article V of 
the treaty of Santiago de Chile of May 
3, 1923. 

3. Finally, the commission shall be 
bound to carry out its conciliatory func- 
tion within the period of six months 
which is referred to in Article VII of the 
treaty of Santiago de Chile of May 3, 
1923. The parties to the controversy may, 
however, extend this time if they so 
agree and notify the commission in due 
time. 


Art, V—The present convention does 
not preclude the high contracting par- 
ties, or one or more of them, from ten- 
dering their good offices or their media- 
tion, jointly or severally, on their own 
motion or at the request of one or more 
of the parties to the controversy; but 
the high contracting parties agree not 
to make use of those methods of pacific 
settlement from the moment that the 
commission described in Article II is 
organized until the final act referred to 
in Article XI of this convention is signed. 


Art. VI—The function of the commis- 
sion, as an organ of conciliation, in all 
cases specified in Article II of this con- 
vention, is to procure the conciliation 
of the difference, subject to its examina- 
tion, by endeavoring to effect a settle- 
ment between the parties. However, 
when the commission finds itself to be 
within the case foreseen in paragraph 3 
of Article IV of this convention, it shall 
undertake a conscientious and impartial 
examination of the questions which are 
the subject of the controversy, shall set 
forth in a report the results of its pro- 
ceedings, and shall propose to the parties 
the bases of a settlement for the equita- 
ble solution of the controversy. 


Art. VII—Except when the parties 
agree otherwise, the decisions and recom- 
mendations of any commission of con- 
ciliation shall be made by a majority 
vote. 

Art. VIII—The commission Cescribed in 
Article II of this convention shall estab- 
lish its rules of procedure. In the absence 
of agreement to the contrary, the pro- 
cedure indicated in Article IV of the 
Treaty of Santiago de Chile of May 3, 
1923, shall be followed. Each party shall 
bear its own expenses and a proportion- 
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ate share of the general expenses of the 
commission. 

Art. IX—The report and the recom- 
mendations of the commission, in so far 
as it may be acting as an organ of con- 
ciliation, shall not have the character of 
a decision nor an arbitral award, and 
shall not be binding on the parties either 
as regards the exposition or interpreta- 
tion of the facts or as regards questions 
of law. 

Art. X—As soon as possible after the 
termination of its labors, the commis- 
sion shall transmit to the parties a cer- 
tified copy of the report and of the bases 
of settlement which it may propose. 

The commission, in transmitting the 
report and the recommendations to the 
parties, shall fix a period of time, which 
shall not exceed six months, within which 
the parties shall pass upon the bases of 
settlement above referred to. 

Art. XI—Once the period of time fixed 
by the commission for the parties to 
make their decisions has expired, the 
commission shall set forth in a final act 
the decision of the parties and, if the 
conciliation has been effected, the terms 
of the settlement. 

Art. XII—The obligations set forth in 
the second sentence of the first para- 
graph of Article I of the Treaty of San- 
tiago de Chile of May 3, 1923, shall ex- 
tend to the time when the final act re- 
ferred to in the preceding article is 
signed. 

Art, XIII—Once the procedure of con- 
ciliation is under way, it shall be inter- 
rupted only by a direct settlement be- 
tween the parties or by their agreement 
to accept absolutely the decision ‘‘ex 
aequo et bono’’ of an American chief of 
State or to submit the controversy to 
arbitration or to an international court. 

Art. XIV—Whenever for any reason the 
Treaty of Santiago de Chile of May 3, 
1923, does not apply, the commission re- 
ferred to in Article II of this convention 
shall be organized to the end that it may 
exercise the conciliatory functions stipu- 
lated in this convention; the commis- 
sion shall be organized in the same man- 
ner as that prescribed in Article IV of 
said treaty. In such cases, the commis- 
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sion thus organized shall be governed 
in its operation by the provisions rela- 
tive to conciliation, of this convention. 

Art. XV—The provisions of the preced- 
ing Article shall also apply with regard 
to the permanent commissions consti- 
tuted by the aforementioned Treaty of 
Santiago de Chile, to the end that said 
commissions may exercise the concilia- 
tory functions prescribed in Article III 
of this convention. 

Art. XVI—The present convention shall 
be ratified by the high contracting par- 
ties in conformity with their respective 
constitutional procedures, provided that 
they have previously ratified the Treaty 
of Santiago de Chile of May 3, 1923. 

The original convention and the instru- 
ments of ratification shall be deposited 
in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of 
the Republic of Chile, which shall give 
notice of the ratifications through diplo- 
matic channels to the other signatory 
governments, and the convention shall 
enter into effect for the high contracting 
parties in the order that they deposit 
their ratifications. 

This convention shall remain in force 
indefinitely, but it may be denounced by 
means of notice given one year in ad- 
vance, at the expiration of which it shail 
cease to be in force as regards the party 
denouncing the same, but shall remain 
in force as regards the other signatories. 
Notice of the denunciation shall be ad- 
dressed to the Ministry for Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Republic of Chile, which will 
transmit it for appropriate action to the 
other signatory governments. 

Any American State not a signatory 
of this convention may adhere to the 
same by transmitting the official instru- 
ment setting forth such adherence to the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the Re- 
public of Chile, which will notify the 
other high contracting parties thereof in 
the manner heretofore mentioned. 

In witness whereof, the above-men- 
tioned plenipotentiaries have signed this 
convention in Spanish, English, Portu- 
guese and French and hereunto affix 
their respective seals. 

Done at Washington, on this —— day 
of January, 1929. 
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cance in Mexico in the past month 

was an open breach early in De- 
cember between the once powerful labor 
organization known as the Crom (Re- 
gional Confederation of Mexican La- 
borers) and the lately installed govern- 
ment of Provisional President Portes 
Gil. The ninth national convention of the 
Crom, meeting in Mexico City on Dec. 
4, elected as its president Luis Morones, 
former political enemy of President-elect 
Obregon; Morones, as a result of Obre- 
gon’s assassination, had been forced by 
the Agrarians to resign his post as Min- 
ister of Industry, Commerce and Labor 
in President Calles’s Cabinet. Two days 
after this election (Dec. 6) Provisional 
President Portes Gil sent a message to 
the labor convention in which he denied 
charges that members of the Crom were 
being persecuted in Mexico; and that he, 


Te event of major political signifi- 


as Governor of Tamaulipas, had actively 


opposed the labor organization. At the 
same time the President declined to con- 
sider the convention’s request to interfere 
with the presentation of a play which 
offered an alleged criticism of labor 
unions. In. rejecting this request the 
President reiterated a statement made in 
his inaugural address that the right of 
criticism will be fully respected and pro- 
tected by his administration, adding, how- 
ever, that he himself cherished a friendly 
feeling toward all workers throughout 
the country. 

The convention answered the Presi- 
dent’s message by adopting a series of 
resolutions which effected a definite 
breach between the Crom and the gov- 
ernment. These resolutions ordered 
members of the Crom employed by Fed- 
eral or State Governments to retire from 
their posts at once; withdrew Crom dele- 
gates from participation in a congress 
of representatives of workers and em- 
ployers called by the government to con- 
sider the projected labor legislation of 


the new Provisional President; and 
transferred the sessions of the conven- 
tion from the Teatro Hidalgo, which is 
government property, to another the- 
atre. In the debate following receipt of 
his message, the Provisional President 
was severely criticized, his proposed la- 
bor code was attacked, and charges were 
reiterated that members of the organiza- 
tion were being persecuted throughout 
Mexico. The following day (Dec. 7), upon 
being advised that a group of disturbers 
had threatened to invade the meeting, 
Senor Morones told the convention that 
if any violence was shown its delegates 
the unions throughout the country would 
lay down their tools and refuse to work. 

The action of the Crom convention 
in ordering all members in government 
employ to resign their posts provoked 
spirited discussion in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

As a result of the attacks made upon 
him in the Chamber of Deputies, ex- 
President Calles on Dec. 7 issued a 
statement in which he declared that after 
analyzing the existing political situation 
he had decided to refrain from heading 
the recently formed Grand National Rev- 
olutionary party and was retiring abso- 
lutely from public life. 

The former Executive praised Pro- 
visional President Portes Gil as “the 
representative of legality and revolu- 
tion,” and appealed for public support 
of his government. The resignation of 
General Calles as head of the Grand Na- 
tional Revolutionary party was followed 
by the resignation of Sefior Aarén Sdenz, 
the second in command, whose candidacy 
for the Presidency was recently an- 
nounced. 

This action of President Calles re- 
sulted in a great change of opinion re- 
garding him, and in the discussion that 
followed in the Chamber of Deputies 
on Dec. 7 he was warmly defended by 
influential speakers. The following day 
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Provisional President Portes Gil ex- 
pressed the opinion that General Calles’s 
action would stabilize Mexican politics 
and made a statement on the political sit- 
uation charging that the Crom, while 
claiming a membership of 2,000,000, had 
actually fewer than 150,000. 

The convention of the Crom concluded 
its sessions on Dec. 7. A final resolu- 
tion adopted called upon the various 
branches throughout the republic to de- 
fend themselves against all attacks, to 
support ex-President Calles and to reject 
all charges that they were responsible 
for the religious conflict. 

In addition to the breach between the 
Crom and the government, a schism de- 
veloped within the ranks of the Crom 
itself. In mid-December the union of 
newspaper editors and reporters with- 
drew from the federation, and on Tec. 
14 charges of the misappropriation of 
funds totaling more than 1,700,000 pesos 
by executives of the Crom were made by 
the union of slaughterhouse workers. 


M EXICO—With reference to the long- 

standing Church and State conflict 
in Mexico, Provisional President Portes 
Gil made the following statement in an 
interview with foreign correspondents on 
Dec. 15: “I know of no basis for the 
reports circulated in the United States to 
the effect that negotiations are proceed- 
ing in Mexico for a settlement of the 
Catholic situation.” 

The Provisional President, long a pro- 
hibitionist, stated his official position on 
prohibition on Dec. 29, saying that he 
favored eventual enactment of a prohibi- 
tion law, but did not believe that Mexico 
was prepared for drastic legislation. 

In an executive order of Dec. 25 abol- 
ishing summary executions. the an- 
nouncement was made that respect for 
human life would be strictly enforced 
and that even those persons apprehended 
in open rebellion against the govern- 
ment would be turned over to the author- 
ities for formal trial. After his capture 
and formal court-martial, Maximiliano 
Vigueras, the most notorious Mexican 
highway robber and bandit of recent 
years, was executed by a firing squad in 
Mexico City on Dec. 28. 
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The recently released annual report of 
the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion showed a decided decrease in the 
number of Mexican immigrants to the 
United States. 


ICARAGUA — Formal certification 

to the new Nicaraguan Congress of 
the results of the recent Presidential 
election concluded the work of the Amer- 
ican electoral mission on Dec. 15, and 
at the same time the members of the 
National Elections Board, of which Brig. 
Gen. Frank McCoy was president, handed 
in their resignations. 

With only one dissenting vote the Nic- 
araguan Congress on Dec. 29 approved 
the recent Presidential elections super- 
vised by General McCoy, and the report 
of a Congressional committee character- 
ized the elections “as an example of fair- 
ness and real liberty.” 

The installation of General José Maria 
Moncada as constitutional President of 
Nicaragua on Jan. 1, 1929, was an event 
of unusual significance, since General 
Moncada is the first Liberal to be in- 
vested with the Nicaraguan Presidency 
since the resignation of President Ma- 
driz on Aug. 20, 1910. Furthermore, un- 
til he and his followers were induced by 
Colonel Stimson, acting as the personal 
representative of President Coolidge, to 
lay down their arms and trust their 
cause to a free and fair election super- 
vised by the United States, he was the 
generalissimo of the militant Liberals, 
who threatened the overthrow of the 
Conservative government in 1927. 

President Moncada’s administration, 
however, had an auspicious beginning, 
due chiefly to the recently improved rela- 
tions between the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive leaders in Nicaragua. These friendly 
relations were climaxed when General 
Moncada and President Diaz rode 
through the streets of Managua in the 
same carriage to the inaugural ceremo- 
nies at which a number of Conservative 
leaders were honored guests. The spec- 
tacle of a Conservative President riding 
beside a Liberal President-elect was 
without precedent in Nicaraguan history. 

President Diaz expressed a hope for 
continued peace in Nicaragua and for 
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the success of the new administration. 
In his inaugural address President Mon- 
cada touched upon the American-super- 
vised elections, the foreign relations of 
Nicaragua and on his own program of 
internal administration. 

President Moncada’s Cabinet is as fol- 
lows: 


CorpDERO Reres—Foreign Relations, 
BENJAMIN ABAUNZA—Promotion. 

Dr. LeoNnarpo ARGUELLO—Public Instruc- 
ns macxcanee Soromayor—lInterior. 
ANTONIO BERBERENA—Finance. 

Four contacts between nineteen marine 
patrols and various bandit groups oc- 
curred in Nicaragua between Nov. 17 and 
Dec. 7. The marines suffered no casual- 
ties until the latter date, when Gunnery 
Sergeant Charles Williams of Long 
Island was fatally wounded in the head 
by a stray bullet. A marine headquar- 
ters statement, issued on the bandit sit- 
uation in the northern area on Dec. 7 re- 
vealed that although only scattered out- 
law groups remain, the prevailing ru- 
mors of an early withdrawal of the ma- 
rines are keeping the marauders in the 
field. Letters to the rebel leader, San- 
dino, from his mother and from Admiral 
Sellers, in command of the special service 
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squadron in Nicaraguan waters, both of 
which urged him to abandon his struggle 
against the Nicaraguan authorities, were 
delivered early in December. The bearer 
of the letters as far as San Rafael del 
Norte was Sandino’s stepfather, who was 
transported to that place in a marine 
plane. 


(Sees R. Solares re- 
signed as Minister of Finance on 
Dec. 11. Rodolfo E. Sandoval, former 
Guatemalan consul in San Francisco and 
ex-President of the Supreme Court, was 
appointed to fill the vacancy. 


H ONDURAS—Protests, regarding the 
; recent treaty between Nicaragua 
and Colombia, that were addressed to 
the Governments of each of those 
countries by that of Honduras last No- 
vember were made public at Tegucigalpa 
on Jan. 6. The notes, in part, read: 


It is with surprise that my government 
sees included in a treaty of foreign coun- 
tries the Quitasuefo and Roncador Keys, 
whose possession and dominion is claimed 
by Honduras and sustained with titles of 
undeniable ownership. My government 
is disposed to maintain its rights to the 
Keys by respectful but firm protests 
against an act which has infringed the 
territorial integrity of Honduras.. 


Mr. Hoover Concludes Good-Will Mission in 


South America 
By N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN 


PROFESSOR OF History, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH; 
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RESIDENT-ELECT HOOVER’S 
Pp good-will mission came to an end 

with his visit to Brazil, but before 
reaching that country there took place 
what was probably the most important 
episode of his entire journey, namely, 
his reception in Buenos Aires. It was im- 
portant because of the strained relations 
between Argentina and the United States. 
It was, therefore, advisable that Mr. Hoo- 
ver should take cognizance of this fact 
and attempt to dispel any fears the Ar- 
gentine people might have of any deliber- 


ate attempt on our part to curtail or in 
any way seriously hamper their develop- 
ment, economically or otherwise. For 
this reason the interviews he had with the 
leading men of the nation, the public ad- 
dresses he delivered and the interviews 
he gave to the newspaper men were of 
more than ordinary interest. In no part 
of South America were Mr. Hoover and 
his party received with more genuine 
cordiality and sympathy than in Buenos 
Aires. 

Speaking at the state banquet in his 








honor, Mr. Hoover said: “It has been no 
part of mine to build castles of the future 
but rather to measure the experiments, 
actions and progress of men through the 
cold and uninspiring microscope of fact, 
statistics and performance. But from 
these, I believe, not alone that the funda- 
mental forces in the world are making 
for progress but that the world today, 
and particularly the Western world, 
stands upon the threshold of a new era 
of advancement. * * * Economic prosper- 
ity is not the sole object of government 
or of effort. It is the foundation upon 
which we may build a finer edifice of life 
because a release from poverty is a re- 
lease of the spirit, and I believe, Mr. 
President, that we can look forward with 
equal optimism to the improvement of 
the political, social and cultural edifice. 
* * * T am one who has full confidence 
in the ultimate ability of the great Amer- 
ican experiment of peoples to govern 
themselves. *.* * When we survey broad- 
ly the unparalleled advance in human 
welfare of the Western Hemisphere over 
this period, we should be confident in 
our optimism for the future of these in- 
stitutions and ideals.” 

Of great significance was the interview 
which Mr. Hoover gave to a representa- 
tive of La Nacién, one of the two most 
powerful dailies in Spanish South Amer- 
ica: “The idea has persisted for a long 
time that among nations, as in families, 
there are younger and older brothers. 
One deduces from ‘his idea that the func- 
tion of acting as tutor, at least in spir- 
itual matters and many times in matters 
of policing, is exercised by the older 
brothers with the supposed younger 
brothers. I absolutely disapprove such 
sentimental or political doctrines or 
views. There are no young, independent 
sovereign nations; there are no older and 
younger brothers on the American con- 
tinent. All are of the same age from a 
political and spiritual viewpoint, and the 

_only difference between them is the dif- 
ferent historic moment in their economic 
progress. I see in each nation of the 
continent a friendly nation and each of 

the same age, friendly and equal States 
of a great continent in which great na- 

tions progress along an even line as a 
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group of friends as friendly or more so 
than brothers with similar ideals,’ which 
lead in new directions to new purposes, 
all close together and all at equal levels. 
The fears of some persons concerning 
supposed intervention ideas of the United 
States are unfounded. The facts are 
gradually demonstrating more clearly 
and more fully that in my country there 
prevails no policy of intervention, despite 
any appearances of such an intention.” 

The reception in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
was a very satisfactory one. There was 
the usual round of public social functions 
and the usual exchange of expressions 
of good-will. The address which Mr. 
Hoover made at the state banquet which 
President Campisteguy tendered him was 
of a nature to emphasize international 
relations: “I have hoped that I might, by 
this visit, symbolize the courtesy call 
from one good neighbor to another that 
might convey respect and esteem and 
desire for intellectual and spiritual coop- 
eration. * * * In the contributions of 
leaders of Uruguay to the’ science of 
jurisprudence, both in national and inter- 
national fields, she has given proofs of 
great cultivation of mind, and at the 
same time demonstrated that the moral 
weight of nations is not based upon size 
or numbers, but upon the spirit and char- 
acter of the people. * * * We are all 
interested in econom:: exchanges. They 
are of the utmost importance for the 
preservation and betterment of life. The 
exchanges of ideas are even more vitally 
important to humanity than the exchange 
of commodities which are but perishable. 
From a new idea we may obtain revolu- 
tionary economic advance, but of more 
importance, from the exchange of ideas 
we re-enforce and strengthen the systems 
of thought and life from which springs 
freedom itself.” 

The visit to Brazil was, as it was ex- 
pected it would be, an occasion for the 
display of that traditional friendship 
which the two peoples have for one an- 
other. Brazil is, after all, a nation quite 
distinctly apart from the rest of South 
America. While it is Latin and an His- 
panic nation, it most certainly is not 
Spanish. And its interests are more 
those of our own country than those of 
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any one of the other South American Re- 
publics. This is partly accounted for by 
the long connection which has existed 
between the British and the Portuguese 
peoples. Brazil’s political institutions are 
much more nearly like those of British 
and Anglo-Saxon America than those of 
Hispanic America. It was therefore to 
be expected that President Luis and his 
people would make much of Mr. Hoover’s 
visit. 

Mr. Hoover made three public ad- 
dresses while in Rio de Janeiro. In one 
to the two houses of Congress he stressed 
the importance of law making. In the 
address to the Supreme Court of Brazil 
he dealt with the importance of judicial 
tribunals in an ordered society. The third 
address was delivered on Dec. 22, on the 
occasion of the state banquet tendered 
him by President Washington Luis, when 
he said: “Some persons seem to think 
that trade between nations is solely for 
money-making purposes and, therefore, 
is more often a source of friction than 
of good-will. Yet, as a matter of fact, 


economic interchange is a part of the 


whole and mutual civilization. I know 
of no better instance of economic 1utu- 
ality of nations than that of Brazil and 
the United States. A large part of Bra- 
zil lies in the tropical zone and possesses 
unlimited opportunity for tropical pro- 
ductions. My country is wholly in the 
temperate zone. With every advance of 
human comfort and luxury, with every 
step of invention, the exchange of prod- 
ucts of the tropical and temperate zones 
which neither can itself produce has be- 
come of more vital importance.” 


RGENTINA—Dr. Julius Klein’s re- 

port, made public recently, declares 
that Argentina is the largest South 
American market for goods from the 
United States; and also points out that 
our trade with her is steadily increasing 
from year to year. 

The Italian Government received a 
rude awakening from the Argentine Gov- 
ernment when President Irigoyen took 
retaliatory measures in an effort to 
check the activities of the Fascisti in Ar- 
gentina by ordering the ports of that re- 
public closed to Italian shipping. This 
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act brought about a sudden change in the 
Italian Government’s policy. 


RAZIL—The former President of 

Brazil, Senator Arthur Bernardes, 
returned from his visit to Europe on 
Dec. 28, ariving at Rio de Janeiro. The 
State of Minas Geraes sent three special 
trains with 600 passengers to meet him. 
The Federal Congress also sent a dele- 
gation. He went direct to his home in 
the State of Minas Geraes. There was 
no demonstration against him as had 
been feared. 

Brazil declined the invitation to par- 
ticipate in the twenty-fifth International 
Aeronautical Convention in Washington 
because it did not recognize the priority 
of Orville Wright’s flight over the one 
made by Alberto Santos-Dumont, the 
Brazilian aviation pioneer. 

The boundary treaty between Brazil 
and Bolivia signed on Dec. 25 fixes def- 
initely a common frontier between them 
in the places which were not included in 
the treaties of 1867 and 1903. 


HILE—The economic condition of 

Chile is increasingly healthy, ac- 
cording to Dr. Klein’s report. Ex- 
ports have increased from $75,000,000 
per year to $204,000,000 in the past twen- 
ty years, and imports from $55,000,000 to 
$130,000,000 in the same period. Cop- 
per, iodine and wool are the major ex- 
ports after the all-important nitrates, of 
which the United States took more than 
two-fifths. 


OLOMBIA—The strike of the labor- 

ers in Magdalena Department of Co- 
lombia, which involved more than 12,000 
men and assumed alarming proportions, 
resulting in a large loss of life and prop- 
erty, has been put down by the national 
military forces. Serious clashes took 
place between the strikers and the State 
troops. The strike Is held to have been 
fomented by foreign agitators, although 
it is believed the main cause was the dif- 
ferences between the companies and the 
casual workers. The Colombian insur- 
ance law requires that the companies 
shall insure regularly employed workmen 
against accident and injury. The casual 

















laborers, contending that they were thus 
being discriminated against, went on 
strike to have the benefits of insurance 
extended to them. Among the larger 
American concerns holding properties in 
the Magdalena Department and interest- 
ed in the industrial life of the country 
are the United Fruit Company, the Gulf 
Oil Corporation, the Carib Oil Syndicate 
and the Standard Oil of New York. 


PERU—From the economic standpoint 

Peru is in a healthy concition, ac- 
cording to Dr. Klein’s recent report. Of 
the three districts or sections of that re- 
public—the Callao-Lima district, the Si- 


AR has been averted between Bo- 
W livia and Paraguay, thanks to 

the pressure brought to bear 
upon the governments of those two re- 
publics by the new forces that make for 
peace throughout the world. While the 
League of Nations, as described by Mr, 
Sweetser in his article in this magazine, 
exerted all its influence to prevent war, 
the actual way out of the impasse was 
found by the Pan-American conference 
which had met in Washington for the 
purpose of drawing up treaties of arbi- 
tration and conciliation between the re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere. 

As ¢ result of the recommendation 
made by the special commission of five 
on the dispute between Paraguay and 
Bolivia, the Pan-American conference on 
Dec. 14 offered its good offices to those 
countries in an effort to settle the 
boundary difficulties. Paraguay had the 
day before expressed its conciliatory at- 
titude and its desire for peace, and Bo- 
livia had not as yet refused to arbitrate, 
although while the work of the confer- 
ence was going on Bolivian troops were 
mobilizing and concentrating on the Bo- 
livian-Paraguayan frontier. 

The day after the reception of this 
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Bolivia and Paraguay Refrain 


From War 





erra Zone, and the region east of the An- 
des—the first is economically the most 
important one. The second district is the 
source of the great mineral wealth of the 
country and has some of the most fa- 
mous mines of copper, silver, gold, vana- 
dium, coal, tungsten, lead and mercury 
found anywhere in the world. The Ama- 
zonian region is covered with forests and 
tropic vegetation and traversed by a net- 
work of large rivers and their innumer- 
able tributaries. Peru’s chief article of 
export is, strangely enough, cotton, which 
is of “an unusual, much-sought-for type 
and is grown in the irrigated valleys of 
the Pacific coastal zone.” 





note by the Foreign Offices of both par- 
ties to the dispute, on Dec. 15, word 
came, first that. Bolivia had received the 
note although she was not yet prepared 
to express any opinion, and secondly that 
Bolivian troops, in spite of Paraguay’s 
desire for peace, had seized a fort on the 


disputed frontier. This latter news was 
an additional spur to the attempts made 
by the League of Nations to effect a 
peaceful settlement of the difficulty. 
The next day word was received in 
Washington from the Paraguayan Chargé 
d’Affaires that actual hostilities had 
been begun by Bolivia and that war was 
eagerly desired in the capitals of both 
nations. 

In spite of this discouraging news, 
Dec. 17 saw the reception by the confer- 
ence of Paraguay’s acceptance of the of- 
fer of good offices; and although no of- 
ficial word was received from Bolivia, an 
unofficial expression of approval was 
made at the Bolivian Legation in Wash- 
ington. In the meantime no meeting of 
the special committee of five was called 
by its chairman, Dr. Victor H. Martua 
of Peru, as there was no official commu- 
nication from Bolivia to act upon. An 
official report did reach the League, 
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however, that Bolivia had ordered fight- 
ing stopped; and this, with Paraguay’s 
answer, was considered a hopeful sign. 
On Dec. 18, Bolivia too accepted the 
offer of the Pan-American conference. 
In the note to Secretary Kellogg signify- 
ing Bolivia’s acceptance, there was the 
following request: “On entering upon 
your good offices, Bolivia requires that 
you investigate in the first place the at- 
tack on Fort Vanguardia without involv- 
ing in the preliminary inquiry the ques- 
tions at the bottom of the dispute, which 
have been entrusted to arbitration with- 
in the procedure established by the Ar- 
gentine suggestion of December, 1927, 
and which was accepted by both coun- 
tries.” This acceptance put the matter 
into the hands of the conference, which, 
however, decided to attempt to settle only 
the cause for the recent outbreak of hos- 
tilities, and not the underlying problems 
of the Chaco boundary lines. 
Immediately after the receipt of the 
two acceptances, the special committee 
met and drew up messages to be sent to 
Bolivia and Paraguay, which consisted of 
a set of identical questions asking for 
suggestions as to the methods of media- 
tion, and the members who should make 
up the board for mediation, and for in- 
formation as to whether the two coun- 
tries would order cessation of mobiliza- 
tion during the ensuing inquiry. This 
was the first meeting of the special com- 
mittee since the offer of the good offices 
of the conference, and the first meeting 
at which the representatives of the two 
nations had been present since the out- 
break of the argument over a week be- 
fore. The messages sent out asked for 
a definition by each of the countries of 
the points at issue, and contained eight 
questions to be answered; the first five 
were concerned with methods to be pur- 
sued in the course of mediation, the sixth 
asked if the governments would be will- 
ing to sign a protocol as a basis for me- 
diation, the seventh asked if the nations 
would resume diplomatic relations dur- 
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ing mediation, and the eighth asked 
the two countries to cease mobilization 
as a preliminary of mediation. On Dec. 
23, the Paraguayan answer was received, 
and on Dec. 25, the Bolivian, both of 
which were pronounced as “thoroughly 
satisfactory.” 

On the receipt of the Bolivian message, 
an immediate meeting of the special com- 
mittee was called, at which meeting and 
at following ones the general terms of 
the protocol were prepared for the sig- 
nature of the two countries. The terms 
of the protocol are that a commission of 
nine is to be appointed to investigate the 
cause of dispute. It was emphasized that 
the work of this commission was to con- 
sider solely the responsibility for the 
clash on the disputed boundary line, and 
not to concern itself with the actual un- 
derlying boundary dispute. The nine 
members to be appointed were to consist 
of two members each appointed by Bo- 
livia and Paraguay and five others to 
be appointed by the conference. For 
these five members Argentina, Brazil, 
Cuba, Uruguay and the United States 
were invited to join; the first two of 
these Powers declined to serve on the 
commission, and Mexico and Colombia 
were invited in their place. The United 
States will be represented by Brig. Gen. 
Frank McCoy. The board will be al- 
lowed six months for its investigation. 

On Dec. 29 and 31, respectively, Para- 
guay and Bolivia sent in a general ac- 
ceptance of the protocol, with certain 
changes in the wording of the agree- 
ment, and a statement of the impossibil- 
ity of resuming; diplomatic relations, and 
on Jan. 3 the protocol of conciliation was 
signed by the two disputants, the com- 
mission te begin its work as soon as pos- 
sible in Washington. The next day the 
special committee of the Pan-American 
conference was discharged with a vote of 
thanks from the conference. The accom- 
plishments of the committee were consid- 
ered by Secretary of State Kellogg to be 
a milestone in the history of arbitration. 
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Starvation in the British Coal Districts 
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HREE hundred thousand British 
rE miners and their families, in round 

numbers a million people, were 
destitute and on the verge of starvation 
in the coal districts of England and 
Wales during the weeks which preceded 
Christmas, 1928. Public aid and private 
charity prevented the economic disaster 
which produced these conditions from 
reaching its logical conclusion in the 
death of the populations deprived of 
their traditional means of livelihood. 
The bitter suffering and gradual degra- 
dation of formerly stalwart mining com- 
munities, however, brought home to the 
British people that ten years after the 
end of the World War they are faced 
with one of the most serious problems 
that any nation has been called upon to 
solve. 

The desperate situation of the popula- 
tion of many mining districts in Durham 
and Wales has been officially known to 
the British Government and public for a 
long time. Months ago the report of the 
Industrial Transference Board issued by 
the Ministry of Labor stated that there 
were 200,000 miners who could never 
again be employed in British mines. 
These workers, the board declared, would 
have to be moved to other localities and 
transferred to other occupations. Whole- 
sale emigration of the surplus laborers 
to the British Dominions was suggested 
by implication. All these methods of re- 
lief have been utilized by the government 
and by private agencies. The problem of 
200,000 permanently unemployed citizens 
concentrated along with their dependents 
in definite localities was not, however, 
met as a great national emergency until 
the rigors of Winter and the devastating 
effects of prolonged undernourishment 
had brought the miners face to face with 
the ultimate disaster. 


Early in December assistance for 


the miners other than that from the 
central government was centered in a 
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fund established by the Lord Mayor of 
London and supported by the mayors of 
the other British municipalities, On Dec. 
18 the Prince of Wales issued a personal 
appeal on behalf of the women and chil- 
dren of the stricken areas, and late on 
Christmas day he spoke in moving terms 
over the radio urging prosperous Britons 
to support the Lord Mayor’s fund to the 
limit. On Dec. 17 Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin stated in the House of Commons 
that the government would recommend 
an immediate grant of $750,000 to the 
Lord Mayor’s fund, another grant of 
$500,000 for the transference of married 
miners and their families, and the 
matching of private relief donations, 
pound for pound. Members of the Royal 
Family, bishops, peers, and industrial 
magnates took the lead in contributing 
money, food and clothing, and in pro- 
viding employment for destitute workers. 
All the means by which a modern peo- 
ple is aroused to a national effort were 
employed, with the result that the march 
of starvation through the coal valleys 
was arrested and the government given 
time to set in motion processes which 
will permanently care for the miners in 
other localities and other occupations. 
That the Baldwin ministry and the 
Conservative party should, on the eve of 
a general election, be blamed for allow- 
ing the situation to approach so near to 
catastrophe was, perhaps, inevitable. 
Certainly the Liberal and the Labor 
press, especially the latter, have made 
the most of their opportunity to de- 
nounce the government as both inefficient 
and indifferent in its handling of un- 
employment generally and of the de- 
cline of the coal industry in particular. 
Many Englishmen, on the other hand, 
have agreed with the position of the 
London Morning Post, that “to some ex- 
tent the miners have brought their 
calamities upon themselves,” the refer- 
ence being to the strikes of 1926. Im- 
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partial observers, however, have tended 
to agree that “the basic problem which 
the government has to face is, of course, 
that coal mining is a declining industry, 
while Britain’s continental competitors 
are today getting a bigger share than 
before of what demand for coal still 
exists.” It is true that both these condi- 
tions grew directly out of the war, or 
were greatly aggravated by the war, and 
this is the basis for such statements as 
that of Bishop Henson of Durham, who 
declared of the dislocation of the mining 
industry: “It should be cried from the 
housetops that it is just as much a part 
of the cost of the war as the national 
debt, and just as the interest on the lat- 
ter is paid from the national funds, so 
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this cruel burden ought not to rest on 
the districts immediately affected.” 

That a national effort for permanent 
relief must follow the temporary emer- 
gency measures already resorted to has 
been proclaimed by every section of the 
British press. The leadership of a Hoover 
or a Foch is demanded. Will the Baldwin 
government furnish it? This is the ques- 
tion which British voters seem to be 
asking. As the London correspondent of 
The New York Times put it: “One in- 
habitant in every forty on this island is 
receiving just enough food to prevent 
quick death, and that is about all. Hence 
it is that the Labor party is rampant 
and its chances of ousting the Tories are 
improving daily.” 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


REAT BRITAIN—With the turn of 

the year there was a general feeling 
in Great Britain that King George V 
had overcome the disease which had 
kept him face to face with death for 
several weeks. 

Reform of the House of Lords was en- 
dorsed in principle by that body on 
Dec. 13 by a vote of fifty-two to eight. 
The action, taken by a slim house, and 
with a number of peers present abstain- 
ing from the vote, came after a week’s 
discussion of a resolution for the recon- 
stitution of the upper chamber intro- 
duced by Lord Clarendon. The first 
part of the resolution, which was adopt- 
ed, declared, “that it is desirable that 
early steps should be taken to reduce the 
number of members of the House of 
Lords and to make suitable provision for 
an elective representation of the peerage 
and for such other representation or 
nomination as would insure to each party 
a fair position in the House.” The spe- 
cific plan for effecting this reform 
called for a new chamber constituted of 
150 peers proportionately elected by the 
peerage for each Parliament, 150 peers 
nominated by the Crown for each Par- 
liament in proportion to the parties in 
the House of Commons, and a limited 
number of life peers,appointed in each 
Parliament. 
receive support from any section of the 


These proposals failed to- 


House. The government assumed a posi- 
tion of neutrality on the entire resolu- 
tion, declaring that the Conservative 
party was not in agreement within itself 
as to how the Lords should be reformed. 
Lord Reading, for the Liberals, criti- 
cized the scheme on the ground that it 
would entrench the Conservatives in 
power in the upper chamber. Lord 
Parmoor expressed the complete hostil- 
ity of the Labor party toward the pro- 
posals. He professed to see in them a 
desire to erect an effective barrier 
against Socialist legislation. The Labor 
party, he said, desired a barrier against 
reactionary legislation. The 150 peers 
to be elected by their own order would 
be drawn almost entirely from the ranks 
of the Conservatives, giving that party a 
permanent dominance over the reconsti- 
tuted chamber. Although it was gener- 
ally agreed that the reconstitution of 
the House of Lords would not be under- 
taken before the coming general elec- 
tion, the debate (the second one on the 
subject within eis‘iteen months) served 
to remind the British people that the re- 
constitution of the ancient upper cham- 
ber of their Legislature is a political 
question of the first importance. Lord 
Buckmaster expressed the general feel- 
ing with reference to the urgency of the 
situation when he declared, during the 
debate, that “in the near future the La- 
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bor party may not merely be in office, 
but in power—a prospect which fills me 
more with curiosity than with alarm 
were it not for the fact that, with its 
present Constitution, the House of Lords 
cannot keep pace with the ever-quicken- 
ing pulse of public opinion. If the La- 
bor party ever comes into power while 
the House of Lords is unregenerate and 
unreformed, there is danger of a colli- 
sion which will imperil things which we 
all hold dear.” 


NDIA—The latest manifestation of 

the never-ending agitation of the na- 
tive politicians of India was the passage 
on Dec. 28 of an anti-British resolution 
by the All-Indian and Moslem League in 
session in Calcutta. Significance was 
given to the act by the fact that the res- 
olution was sponsored by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The statement: declares that if 
the British Government by the end of 
1929 does not accept in its entirety the 
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dominion status Constitution for India 
drafted by the Nehru committee, the 
Congress will organize a non-cooperation 
movement which will include the non- 
payment of taxes. The probable futility 
of the resolution was indicated, however, 
by Mrs. Annie Besant, who declared that 
the resolution would impair the unity at- 
tained at the All-Party Conference. In- 
dia, Mrs. Besant declared, is not yet 
ready for the non-cooperation move- 
ment, 


USTRALIA—Construction on a $10,- 

000,000 dam on the Lachlan River 
was begun by the government cf the 
State of Victoria on Dec. 17. The project 
is a part of the program to encourage 
immigration under the 1925 migration 
accord between the Imperial and the 
Commonwealth Governments, and is ex- 
pected to provide irrigation facilities for 
a great area, which will thereby be 
opened for settlement. 


Poincare Faces New Political Crisis 
By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


PROFESSOR OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND DEAN OF MEN, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY}; 
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for France with the announcement 

on Jan. 1 that a threatened Cabi- 
net crisis had been averted and that M. 
Poincaré would remain as Premier. No 
longer commanding the wide range of 
support that was his during the National 
Union Ministry, which he led until its dis- 
solution in November, he is governing 
without the official support of a large 
bloc of Left members, yet the Left group 
is apparently convinced that it cannot 
form a government without him. On the 
other hand, the policies which seem to be 
closest to his heart at the moment are 
likely to appeal rather to the Left ele- 
ments in Parliament than to the moder- 
ate Right, from which his Cabinet is 
largely drawn. These policies are re- 
ported to be (1) development of the spirit 
of Locarno, i. e., of rapprochement and 


| new year opened auspiciously 


cooperation with Germany; (2) ratifica- 
tion of the debt agreements (presumably 
after settlement of the reparations prob- 
lem), and (3) a program of industrial 
and economic improvement, including ex- 
tension of the pension system and re- 
forms in the government service affect- 
ing civilian personnel. Only a severe 
policy toward Germany would please the 
Right, or at least its extreme wing, 
which moreover has always opposed the 
debt settlements, while the suggested re- 
forms in the government service are 
largely Left proposals. 

The crisis, however, arose rather as a 
matter of Cabinet dissension than of 
parliamentary support. Though Henri 
Chéron is Minister of Finance, the 
budget itself was the work of the former 
Minister, M. Poincaré, who was led to 
intervene during its discussion in the 
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Chamber of Deputies, with inevitable 
differences of opinion. The climax 
was reached in the passage on Dec. 
29 of a proposal to increase the sal- 
aries of members of the Chamber of 
Deputies from 45,000 to 60,000 francs. 
Poincaré had opposed the increase; 
Chéron favored it. It was adopted in 
the Senate by a vote of 140 to 107 (with 
63 not voting), and in the Chamber by 
287 to 234. Its passage was in a sense 
a personal triumph for M. Chéron, a per- 
sonal defeat for the Premier. At the 
Cabinet meeting of Dec. 31 Poincaré 
proposed that he offer his resigna- 
tion to the President on the ground 
that the task which he had undertaken 
in assuming the Premiership in the Cab- 
inet of Nov. 11—namely, of securing the 
passage of a budget before the end of 
the year—had been accomplished. In the 
discussion which followed, the members 
of the Cabinet, led by M. Briand and M. 
Chéron, with both of whom the Premier 
had had differences, strongly urged M. 
Poincaré to remain. M. Poincaré yielded. 
The “savior of the franc” is apparently 
still the indispensable man. 

Parliament reconvened on Jan. 8, and 
it was expected that after the election of 
officers for the new session discussion 
would start on the program of the new 
government. Since most of the time of 
Parliament since the formation of the 
new government has been given to 
budgetary discussions, little opportunity 
has been had for debate on other than 
financial matters. Among the topics 
which have been temporarily laid aside 
because of pressure for the passage of 
the budget are the question of restora- 
tion of certain privileges to the mission- 
ary orders and the Alsatian problem. 

One of these questions—that of the 
missionary orders—was brought up on 
Jan. 10, when M. Poincaré faced a new 
crisis in the Chamber occasioned by vig- 
orous attacks made upon his government 
by speakers of the Left. They de- 
clared that the Right was using M. 
Poincaré to increase its prestige and to 
weaken the parliamentary régime. M. 
Poincaré replied that since the-days of 
General Boulanger he had been “a vigi- 
lant defender of Parliament and the Re- 
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publican régime.” M. Frossard, Socialist 
Deputy, then brought up Articles 70 and 
71 of the budget, providing for restora- 
tion of certain rights to missionary so- 
cieties—the question which stirred Radi- 
cal sentiment so deeply in November, 
1928. In reply to a direct question as 
to whether the government intended to 
continue these proposals, M. Poincaré re- 
plied: “Yes, unless the government is 
defeated.” 

The final test came the following day 
(Jan. 11), when the Premier won a vote 
of confidence by a majority of seventy- 
four, after a stormy session marked by 
sharp attacks, particularly by Edward 
Daladier, the Radical leader, and Vincent 
Auriol, the Socialist, and by a long 
speech by the Premier, giving a detailed 
historical review of what he and his va- 
rious governments had done during the 
past three years. M. Auriol’s taunt that 
the Right had sat silent throughout the 
whole debate led to such a tumult that 
the session had to be suspended, while 
the Socialists sang the “Internationale” — 
and the Right the ‘“‘Marseillaise.” 

M. Poincaré spoke for three hours and 
a half. His chief emphasis was on the 
reparations issue, coupled with a warn- 
ing that any political crisis might en- 
danger the settlement now being nego- 
tiated. France herself had nothing to 
gain by a change, he said, but a settle- 
ment seemed desirable, for so long as the 
German debt remained unfixed, it could 
not be mobilized. He also pointed out 
that a settlement would put’ France 
in a more favorable position in respect 
to her debts to Great Britain and the 
United States. To the Radicals’ criti- 
cisms of the missionary clauses he re- 
plied that he was as firm a supporter as 
any of them of the Church laws passed 
at the beginning of the century. 

The budget was finally passed by both 
Chambers on Dec. 30. Expenditures dur- 
ing 1929 will be 45,366,000,000 francs 
(approximately $1,800,000,000) and re- 
ceipts 45,366,000,000 francs, leaving an 
estimated credit balance of about 64,000,- 
000 francs. It is expected that a surplus 
of more than 1,000,000,000 francs will 
be carried over from 1928. It was an- 
nounced in Parliament that at the end of 
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November Treasury receipts totaled 39,- 
326,000,000 francs, or a gain over the 
corresponding period in 1927 of 2,382,- 
000,000 francs. This was nearly 3,000,- 
000,000 francs in excess of budget esti- 
mates for 1928. During the course of 
debate on the budget it was also made 
known that France would receive in 1929 
from Germany 7,800,000,000 francs, of 
which 2,250,000,000 francs would be in 
cash. During 1928, it was reported, the 
floating debt had been reduced by 40,- 
000,000,000 francs to 17,000,000,000 
francs, but at the same time the long- 
term debt was increased, through con- 
versions into rentes, by the amount of 
23,000,000,000 francs. 

No provision is made in the new 
budget for payment of the $400,000,000 
due to the United States in September, 
1929, in payment of surplus war storks. 
Some provision must be made to meet 
this charge, unless in the meantime the 
Mellon-Bérenger debt agreement is rat- 
ified. France has been meeting the an- 
nual payments under the British and 
American debt agreements for three 
years, although the agreements have 
never been ratified. 

The general economic situation of 
France at the close of the year 1928 was 
better than at any time since the war. 
Legal stabilization of the currency and 
the return to the gold standard, with 
the accompanying end of inflation and 
of violent fluctuations in prices, have 
made the year a noteworthy one both as 
to public and private finance. 

Financial, journalistic and _ political 
circles have been shaken by the revela- 
tions following the collapse of the ambi- 
tious financial schemes of Mme. Marthe 
Hanau and her associates. The episode 
has reached the proportions of an “af- 
faire.’ Through her newspaper, the 
Gazette du Franc et des Nations, smail 
investors were interested in various 
stock promotions, dividends in some cases 
being paid out of the subscriptions of 
later investors, so as to attract further 
funds. The concern had some 400 
branches throughout France. Estimated 
losses to investors were $20,000,000. 

The names of several prominent public 
men were also drawn into the affair, but 


apparently without justification, the only 
color for a charge that the Cabinet was 
involved being the claim that Le Quoti- 
dien, in which M. Jean Hennessy, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, is the chief stock- 
holder, cooperated with the Gazette du 
Franc in seeking subscriptions, and the 
fact that the paper published Hanau ad- 
vertising. 

As a result of the scandal the Cham- 
ber of Deputies initiated a law prevent- 
ing any member of Parliament from ac- 
cepting a position as director, adminis- 
trator or controller of any enterprise 
after election. The ordinance has passed 
both Chambers. On Jan. 6 it was re- 
ported that eight people were in prison 
because of their implication in the scan- 
dal and that sixteen more were “incul- 
pated,” but allowed to remain at liberty. 

Almost at the same time a scandal 
developed involving a former Minister of 
Finance in the Cabinet of M. Clemen- 
ceau, M. Louis Klotz, a member of the 
Senate. Formerly a man of large wealth, 
Klotz lost his fortune and that of his 
wife in betting on the races. He then 
became involved in difficulties through 
drawing checks on banks in which he 
had no funds, buying goods with worth- 
less checks and selling them for cash, 
and so forth. On Dec. 14 Klotz resigned 
as a Senator. Having thus lost this im- 
munity, he was arrested for fraud. An 
insanity defense failed when three emi- 
nent alienists declared him sane. He is 
now in prison awaiting trial. 

As Minister of Finance in 1919, M. 
Klotz bought for $400,000,000 practically 
all the American war stocks left in 
France, the purchase price to be paid in 
ten years. This amount is due next Sep- 
tember. The purchase was a very bad 
bargain for France. There was a loss 
of some $130,000,000 in the transaction, 
due partly to a slump in markets and 
partly to the unsuitability of the goods 
for French consumption. Many dealers 
went bankrupt attempting to sell the 
goods, and the government suffered fur- 
ther losses through these bad debts. It 
is this amount that must be paid next 
September unless the debt agreement is 
ratified; under the agreement the war 
stock purchase is included in the general 
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war debt of France, which would be 
due for payment over a period of sixty- 
two years. 

The Alsatian question was brought to 
the fore by an attempt on Dec. 21 to as- 
sassinate State’s Attorney Fachot, who 
was the prosecutor in the Colmar trials, 
at his home in Paris. The assailant was 
Georges Benoit, a butcher. Parliamen- 
tary resentment at the attack was shown 
two days later, when Abbé Muller, one 
of the Senators from Alsace, rose to ad- 
dress the Senate and was greeted with 
cries of “Fachot,” while several members 
walked out of the Chamber. The Abbé 
read a statement of sympathy with the 
victim, who at last reports was expected 
to recover from his bullet wounds. Un- 
der the leadership of M. Oberkirch, Un- 
der Secretary in the government, a new 
Alsatian Catholic party is in formation, 
composed of Alsatians who favor union 
with France rather than autonomy. 


ELGIUM—Under circumstances al- 
most identical with those of the pre- 
ceding month, floods on Dec. 27 inun- 
dated some fifteen villages along the 
River Scheldt. Much of the work of 
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restoration will have to be done over. 
More than 8,000 persons are homeless. 

Anti-Flemish demonstrations in Brus- 
sels and pro-Flemish demonstrations in 
Antwerp on Dec. 20 greeted the an- 
nouncement that August Borms, a for- 
mer pro-German agitator, had been de- 
nied a seat in the Chamber of Deputies 
(to which he had been elected by 85,000 
majority) because of his record of im- 
prisonment for anti-government activi- 
ties. 

The Louvain affair still drags along. 
The American architect, Mr. Warren, 
still threatens recourse to law if his in- 
scription is not accepted. Morren, the 
foreman who smashed the disputed bal- 
ustrade, was fined 100 francs for his ac- 
tion and received a suspended sentence 
of a month in jail. He was granted a 
new trial on Dec. 31 on appeal, his mo- 
tion for the new trial being based on 
the fact that he was sentenced by defauit 
at the first trial. New trials were also 
granted the others sentenced at the same 
time, including the aviator who dropped 
leaflets in favor of the Warren inscrip- 
tion on the heads of those who attended 
the dedication exercises on July 4, 1928. 


Germany's Economic Fluctuations in 1928 
By HARRY J. CARMAN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HIsTorRY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


S. Parker Gilbert, Agent General 

for Reparations, and the report of 

the Berlin Chamber of Industry. and 
Trade, Germany is on the up-grade eco- 
nomically. Although German industrial- 
ists and other German business men are 
naturally reluctant to appear too pros- 
perous, for fear the new reparations com- 
mittee may burden the country with 
heavy annuities, they also fear that if 
they paint too drab a picture it will be 
more difficult to obtain foreign credits. 
From an economic viewpoint, the 
year 1928 may be divided into two parts. 
During the first six months prosperity 


A CCORDING to the annual report of 
é 


prevailed, due in part to the fact that 
Germany was still riding the wave of 
prosperity resulting from the English 
coal strike of 1927, and in part to other 
factors. The last six months of the year 
were featured by widespread depression; 
but taking the year as a whole, savings 
accounts increased, the public being en- 
couraged by interest rates which at times 
went as high as 7% per cent. Repara- 
tions burdens, taxes and other obliga- 
tions reduced corporation profits to a 
point where the public preferred to put 
its spare money in the banks rather than 
in industrial shares. 

As a result of these increased deposits 
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the banks showed increased monthly bal- 
ances, and this fact, together with high 
discount rates, drew large sums of for- 
eign currency to Germany. Nevertheless, 
industry suffered from a shortage of 
money which even the release of seques- 
trated property by the United States 
failed to relieve. Consequently, high in- 
terest on loans to industry tended to eat 
up profits to the discontent of the share- 
holder. Restricted credit needs, together 
with an increasing supply of foreign 
short-time money during the last months 
of the year, caused the money market to 
ease. 

On the production side, notable gains 
were made during the first half of the 
year, but in some instances these were 
more than offset by losses during the 
second half. The five weeks’ shut-down 
in the steel industry, which came to an 
end early in December, caused serious 
dislocation in the industries using iron 
and steel as raw materials, and also in 
the coal and coke trade. A few indus- 
tries, notably chemicals and paper, were 
able to maintain production and sales, 
and the artificial silk industry was also 
well occupied; but conditions in other 
textile branches were unsatisfactory. 
During the year greater effort than ever 
before was made to lower produetion 
costs. Mr. Gilbert’s report calls atten- 
tion to this effort, and notes that while 
satisfactory progress has been made, 
there is need for greater rationalization 
in the field of industry. 

The market situation, while consider- 
ably improved in comparison with that 
of 1927, is still far from satisfactory. 
The unfavorable trade balance dropped 
from 3,000,000,000 marks to 2,000,- 
000,000, but the domestic market suf- 
fered because the public spent large 
sums on travel and week-ends instead of 
on clothing and other goods. Competition 
for world markets is one of the reasons 
why the German industrialist is striving 
to produce more cheaply. It is also one 
of the outstanding reasons why Germany 
is doing everything in its power to cap- 
ture the lion’s share of the trade with 
Russia. In this connection it is impor- 
tant to note that the Russo-German trade 
negotiations, interrupted in March as the 


result of the Shakhta trial in which sev- 
eral German engineers were involved, 
were resumed in Moscow on Nov. 27. The 
purpose of these negotiations was to re- 
vise the terms of the trade agreement of 
Oct. 12, 1925, in the light of the experi- 
ence of the last three years. According 
to the latest available figures, Germany 
has the lead as regards the value of ex- 
ports to Russia, and is second only to 
Great Britain as regards imports from 
Russia. Nevertheless, dissatisfaction with 
certain features of economic intercourse, 
especially the Soviet Government’s 
monopoly of foreign trade, has been re- 
peatedly expressed in Germany. 

The recent appointment of Dr. ‘von 
Dirksen, Director of the Eastern Division 
of the German Foreign Office, to the 
post left vacant by the death of Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau, Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, was viewed by the Russian press as 
an indication of the German Govern- 
ment’s sincere desire to effect a rap- 
prochement. The payment by the Soviet 
Government of 36,000,000 marks ($8,568,- 
000) due Dec. 21 on the German 300,- 
000,000 mark ($71,400,000) long-term 
credit extended to Soviet economic or- 
ganizations made a favorable impression 
in German business circles. The trade 
delegations of the two countries have 
reached an agreement with regard to 
certain controversial questions, such as 
the definition of economic espionage and 
the juridical protection of German trade 
in Russia. Germany, it was reported, 
promised to discourage German industry 
from adopting discriminatory measures 
against Russia. 

The award of Dr. Carl Severing, Min- 
ister of the Interior, in the Ruhr iron 
and steel labor dispute was announced on 
Dec. 21. It was a compromise between 
the original arbitration award, which the 
industrialists rejected and answered with 
a lockout of 250,000 men three months 
ago, and their own offer. Both parties 
had agreed to accept Dr. Severing’s de- 
cision beforehand. This was the first 
time a Cabinet Minister had been asked 
to act as a mediator in such a dispute. 
The award granted the workers a wage 
increase of from one to six pfennigs an 
hour, according to the various districts 
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and the character of the work. It also 
reduced the working week by three hours. 
The new agreement is valid until July, 
1930. 

Still another step toward settling Ger- 
many’s labor troubles was taken at Ham- 
burg on Dec. 21, when a ruling was made 
concerning the shipyard workers’ strike, 
which had been in progress for nearly 
three months at German North Sea and 
Baltic ports. The decision granted a 
wage increase of five pfennigs an hour, 
and also reduced the working week to a 
maximum of fifty hours. A further move 
for industrial peace was taken by the 
Rhenish textile workers, who decided not 
to strike over the question of hours. In 
the area a forty-eight-hour week is con- 
sidered normal, and permission of the 
shop stewards must be asked for every 
additional hour worked. 

On Dec. 20 Dr. Walter Simons, Act- 
ing President of Germany in the interim 
between the Ebert and von Hindenburg 
administrations and considered the fore- 
most legal authority in Germany, re- 
signed the presidency of the highest two 
German courts—the Federal Supreme 
Court and the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture—following a dispute with the gov- 
ernment over procedure in which he 
claimed jurisdiction. 

The right of Germany and Austria to 
unite was for the first time publicly 
championed by a German Chancellor, 
when Dr. Herman Miiller, addressing the 
Berlin Press Association on Dec. 12 de- 
manded such a federation as well as the 
evacuation of the Rhineland and Saar 
Valley by the French, on the principle of 
self-determination of peoples. Boldly 
taking up the question of “Anschluss,” 
or Austro-German union, a question 
which hitherto has been taboo to German 
statesmen, however much private indivi- 
duals and the press may have discussed 
it, the Socialist Chancellor caused his 
hearers to break into applause by ex- 
claiming, “As the Bretons are French, 
so are the Austrians German! We are 
one nation!” He also called on the 
French to quit the Saar district as well 
as the Rhineland, as a logical conse- 
quence of the Locarno Treaty. 

In order to keep all monarchists, as 
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well as all radical elements out of Ger- 
many’s republican army in the future, 
applicants for enlistment will be required 
to furnish proof that they have never en- 
gaged in any actions against the State, 
such as the Kapp putsch or the Munich 
beer hall putsch. 


USTRIA—President - elect Wilhelm 

Miklas was installed in office in 
Vienna on Dec. 10. Because of his large 
family and lack of a private fortune, the 
Chief Executive will live in the marvel- 
ous Belvedere Palace, former residence 
of Archduke Francis Ferdinand and 
practically the only government-owned 
building suitable for President Miklas 
and his family. 

Dr. Michael Hainisch, retiring Presi- 
dent, in delivering his farewell speech, 
urged that more power be granted to his 
successors in office. The President, he 
said, should at least have authority to 
appoint and remove Cabinet members— 
meaning power in this respect similar 
to that of the American President, in- 
stead of Austria’s method of Parlia- 
mentary election of a Cabinet whenever 
a new government is presented to this 
body for its approval, 

Recent violent attacks by the Vienna 
Reichspost, the leading organ of the 
Clerical Party of Austria, upon decisions 
by the Constitutional Court, the highest 
legal authority in the republic, upholding 
the legality of marriages contracted by 
divorced persons, induced Judge Vitto- 
relli, president of the court, to send an 
open letter to Chancellor Seipel in which 
he inquired if the Monsignor, as head of 
the Clerical Party, was trying to put 
governmental pressure upon the court, or 
if the newspaper was merely expressing 
its own opinion. Chancellor Seipel em- 
phatically denied that either he or his 
party were in any way responsible for 
the Reichspost’s attitude. The Chancellor 
also voiced his surprise at what he con- 
sidered the unusual and inappropriate 
manner in which the Constitutional - 
Court had presented its complaint. 

According to Dr. Julius Taudler, who 
has charge of Vienna’s social welfare 
work, Austria’s alcohol bill for 1927 was 
more than $114,000,000, or $20 per every 
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man, woman and child! The country’s 
per capita consumption of alcohol, he 
said, was seventy-six liters of beer, four- 
teen of wine and almost two pints of 
spirits. He further declared that the 
last few years had witnessed a startling 
increase in the number of inmates of the 
State Insane Asylum whose insanity is 
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ascribed to chronic alcoholism. At pres- 
ready served one term. 


WITZERLAND — Robert Haab of 

Zurich, Federal Councilor, was elected 
President of the Swiss Republic by a 
large majority on Dec. 13. He had al- 
ready served one term. 


The Constitutional Status of the Fascist 
Grand Council 


By ELOISE ELLERY 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, VASSAR COLLEGE; CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


status for the Grand Council was 

promulgated on Dec. 10 and pub- 
lished textually two days later in the 
Official Gazette. It continues to be a 
centre of interest in the Italian press. 
The President of the Grand Council is 
by law the Head of the Government, 
Prime Minister and Secretary of State. 
The members are divided into three cate- 
gories: (1) Those who hold office in the 
council for an unlimited period. They 
include those who belong to it on account 
of personal functions exercised in the 
régime; those whose identification with 
the government has made them part of 
the council for at least three years; sec- 
retaries of the National Fascist party 
to 1922; (2) Members who belong by 
reason of their present functions, and 
continue through the duration thereof. 
This category includes heads of the polit- 
ical representation of the nation, such 
as the President of the Senate and the 
President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties; the heads of the government, 
such as the Secretaries of State, and 
by his most special position, the Un- 
der-Secretary of State to the Presi- 
dent of the Council; the head of the 
Volunteer Militia for National Security 
and the heads of the National Fascist 
party, beginning with the secretary, to 
whom is moreover confided the function 
of Secretary of the Grand Council; the 


Te bill establishing a constitutional 


heads of the two greater cultural institu- 
tions of the régime, i. e., the president 
of the Italian Academy and the president 
of the Fascist Institute of Culture; the 
head of the great organizations of youth, 
i. e., the president of the Opera Nazio- 
nale Balilla; the presidents of the na- 
tional syndical organizations; the presi- 
dent of the National Union for Coopera- 
tion, and, so long as the institution shall 
be maintained in its legal vigor, the 
president of the Special Tribunal for the 
Defense of the State; (3) Members ap- 
pointed for a definite period of time, 
fixed at three years unless extended. 
They are those “‘who have deserved well” 
of the nation and the revolutionary cause 
of Fascism. 

One of the most important parts of the 
bill is that which provides that projects 
of law of a constitutional character shall 
always be previously submitted to the ex- 
amination of the Grand Council. This 
introduces into Italian legislation a new 
element. Heretofore there has been no 
difference between ordinary and consti- 
tutional laws. In certain countries con- 
stitutional laws, as is well known, have a 
special character which places them 
above ordinary laws. In other words, they 
are not so easily changed as ordinary 
laws, and constitute the framework to 
which ordinary laws must conform. In 
Italy, on the contrary, the legislative 
power had the right to modify without 
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distinction all the laws of the State. 
The new bill changes this situation and 
creates a new type of legislation. Ac- 
cording to its terms laws which have a 
constitutional character are those which 
pertain to the succession to the throne, to 
the attributes and prerogatives of the 
crown, to the composition and functions 
of the Grand Council, the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies; the attributes and 
prerogatives of the Head of the Govern- 
ment, the Prime Minister-Secretary of 
State; the authority of the executive 
power to issue judicial decrees, syndical 
and cooperative organization; the rela- 
tions between the State and the Holy 
See; international treaties, which per- 
tain to changes in national or colonial 
territory, or even to renunciation of the 
acquisition of territory. 

Another function of the Grand Coun- 
cil, besides initiating constitutional legis- 
lation, is to make up the ballot for the 
new Corporative Chamber,:the successor 
of the expiring Chamber of Deputies. 
This ballot, or “designated” list. is to 
consist of 400 names, and is to be pre- 


pared in large part from the names “pre- 
sented” by the councils of the thirteen 
federations or confederations of employ- 
ers, employes and professional classes. 
In addition to the 800 candidates to be 


presented by these organizations, 200 
more names are to be “presented” by cul- 
tural, educational and charitable bodies. 
The selection of the bodies to be repre- 
sented was left in turn to a committee 
composed of five Senators and five Dep- 
uties. This committee has just made its 
report. The organizations selected in- 
clude, according to the Corriere della 
Sera, among others, groups representing 
public employes, railway workers, pri- 
mary and secondary schools, the univer- 
sities, the Dante Alighieri Society, the 
War Veterans, the Navy League, the 
Colonial Institute, the Italian Touring 
Club, and the organization known as 
Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro (literally 
National After-Work Organization), 
which is administered by the State and 
which aids the workers and their families 
to employ their “after-work” time advan- 
tageously. 

The large power given to the Grand 
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Council in this matter .is evident from 
the fact that in making up its lists it 
may even include persons not on the lists 
presented to it, but may add names at its 
discretion. Whatever happens, the Fas- 
cist character of the final list of 400 
Deputies to be submitted to the electorate 
is assured. 

Another step in making the Fascist 
party an integral part of the Italian 
Government is taken by the decision that 
Deputy Turati, secretary general of the 
party, will henceforth participate in the 
meetings of the Cabinet Council. 

Meantime -the concentration .of power 
in the hands of the executives continues. 
On the resignation of Signor Federzoni 
from the Ministry of Colonies, Musso- 
lini took over that post. He is now 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Internal 
Affairs, Army, Navy, Aeronautics, Cor- 
porations and Colonies, thus holding 
seven of the thirteen portfolios. This is 
in addition to being President of the 
Cabinet Council and Supreme Head of 
the Fascist party. The other six Cabinet 
posts he leaves to others, namely, the 
Ministries of Justice, Finance, National 
Economy, Communications, Pub!ic Works 
and Public Instruction. 

For Under-Secretary of Colonies, Pre- 
mier Mussolini chose the veteran General 
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de Bono, who was one of the quadrum- 
virate which led the march on Rome. 
He is at present Governor of Tripoli. In 
this connection it was announced that 
the colonies of Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
would be united under a single Governor, 
General Badoglio, present Chief of the 
General Staff of the Italian Army. 

On Dec. 22, Premier Mussolini closed 
the twenty-seventh legislature with a 
short speech, in. which he praised the 
upper house for the “disciplined fashion 
in which it had approved all bills pre- 
sented by the Fascist Government.” This 
closing session was marked by the resig- 
nation of its President, Signor Tittoni. 
Thirty-seven new Senators have been 
appointed, 


WS PAT Aenanting to a statement 
made recently by General Primo de 
Rivera, the Spanish Government will 
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continue to be a strict dictatorship as at- 


present. The Premier declared: 


We have reached the conviction that 
the public safety requires the completion 
of the dictatorship before legal instru- 
ments are given to the Spanish people 
for the exercise of its rights. For the 
same reason, the dictatorship must be 
more precise and concrete than forraerly 
and more strictly applied. 

When the new Constitution is sanc- 
tioned and a legal body organizes a par- 
liament worthy of the name, I shall be 
responsible to that body for my acts since 
Sept. 13, 1923, but as for the dictatorship, 
the essence of which is that it is right 
and proper that it should be substituted, 
when believed expedient, for the written 
law, I shall consider it supreme in power. 
Over legal infractions dictatorships can- 
not and should not hesitate, this being 
against their nature, but any moral in- 
fraction deserves the severest punishment. 
But, if to follow the written law a dicta- 
torship sacrifices its own conscience, 
such a dictatorship will have failed grave- 
ly in its duties and in the confidence 
which the public accords it. 


The Military Dictatorship In Yugoslavia 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN; 
CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


N the night of Jan. 5-6 Belgrade 
() and the whole Yugoslav nation 

were stirred by the proclamation 
of a royal decree announcing the disso- 
lution of the Skupshtina (Parliament), 
the suspension of the Constitution adopt- 
ed in June, 1921, which welded the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes into a new State as 
a result of the World War, and the es- 
tablishment of a military dictatorship. 
This coup by King Alexander was 
ascribed directly to the separatist activ- 
ities of the Croats anc the failure of the 
Belgrade Parliament to effect unity in 
the State. The King’s proclamation read 
in part as follows: 


Parliamentary government, which was 
always my own ideal as it was that of 
my unforgetable father, has been so 
abused by blind party passions that it 
prevented every useful development in 
the State. The peopie have lost all faith 
in the institution. In the Parliament 
even the common decencies of social in- 
tercourse between parties and individuals 
have become impossible. 


It is my sacred duty to preserve the 
unity of the State by every means in my 
power. To seek to remove these abuses 
by fresh elections would have been a 
waste of time and valuable energy. By 
such methods we have already lost many 
precious years. We must try other 
methods and tread new paths. 

I am certain that in this solemn mo- 
ment all Serbs, Croats and Slovenes un- 
derstand these words from the heart of 
their King and that they will be my loyal 
fellow-workers in all my future efforts to 
do what the health of the State requires. 

I have, therefore, decided hereby to de- 
cree the Constitution of the kingdom of 
1921 abolished. The laws of the land will 
remain in force unless canceled by my 
royal decree. New laws in future will be 
made by the same method. The Parlia- 
ment elected Nov. 1, 1927, is hereby dis- 
missed. ° 


At the same time a new Cabinet was 


announced, appointed by the King hime. 


self, and headed by General Zivkovitch, 
Commander of the Royal Guard. The 
Cabinet was made up as follows: 


General Pera ZivKovitcH—Premier and 
Minister of Interior. 
General Hapzic—War. 
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M. MarinkovitcH—Foreign Minister. 

Dr. MiLan SrskitcH—Justice. 

Dr. SvekLIUGA—Finance. 

M. MaximMovitcH—Education. 

Dr. ALuPpovitcH—Religion. 

Dr. Krutsj—Public Health. 

Dr. DriInKovircH—Trade, Industry, So- 
cial Policy. 

Dr. Fraces—Agriculture. 

Dr. KorosHETz—Transport and Rail- 
ways. 

M. RapivoJeEvitcH—Forests, Mines, Agra- 
rian Reform. 

M. SavKovitcH—Posts and Telegraphs. 

M. JertTitcH—Minister Attached to 
Royal Court. 

On Jan. 6 a special edition of the 
Official Gazette published four new laws 
which consolidated the King’s dictator- 
ship. The first law established the posi- 
tion of the King. It declared that he is 
the sole source of power throughout the 
country. He issues laws and appoints 
officials and officers of the army. This 
law established the line of succession of 
the dynasty. Karageorge settles the 
matter of a regency if required. The 
ministers are responsible to the sov- 
ereign alone, who may order their arrest 
and trial. 

The second law dealt with public se- 
curity. After prohibiting communism 
and nihilism it declared that any politi- 
cal party of a nationalist or Chauvinist 
character would be instantly dissolved. 

The third was a severe press law lim- 
iting freedom of comment. 

The fourth abolished all local elec- 
tive and self-governing bodies. Belgrade, 
Zagreb and Laibach, though capitals, 
will receive municipal councils nominat- 
ed by the King. In all other cases the 
only local authority will be a Governor. 

The chief events that led up to this 
dramatic development may be briefly 
narrated as follows: 

The critical situation resulting from 
the assassination of Croat Deputies in 
the Skupstina in June, 1928, the subse- 
quent death of the Croat Peasant leader 
Raditch, and the persistent refusal of the 
Croatians to have anything further to 
do with the existing Parliament or with 
the agents sent from Belgrade produced, 
on Dec. 30, 1928, a result which was cer- 
tain to befall sooner or later, namely, 
the resignation of the Koroshetz Minis- 
try. This coalition ministry, presided 


over by a Slovene Clerical, was formed 
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in July, in an effort to overcome the dif- 
fieulty caused by the Skupstina shoot- 
ings. It was presumed to be animated 
by a suitably conciliatory attitude toward 
the disaffected Croats; and, in point of 
fact, a good deal of friendly effort in 
these past months stands to its credit. 

‘Lhe circumstance that finally made it 
impossible for M. Koroshetz and his col- 
leagues to continue was the refusal of 
the Croats to receive—even to recognize 
—a newly appointed prefect despatched 
to Zagreb, Colonel Maximovitch, whose 
qualifications they declared to be not 
according to the requirements of law. 
The appointment stirred the wrath also 
of M. Davidovitch, one of the two prin- 
cipal leaders of the affiliated Democratic 
party. He boldly denounced the “mailed 
fist” methods of the Prime Minister, and 
demanded that he either alter his policies 
or resign, at the same time backing up 
his demand with the resignation of most 
of the Cabinet members who were mem- 
bers of the Democratic party. Under- 
standing that an agreement had been 
reached by Davidovitch with the Croat 
Peasant party and the Independent Dem- 
ocratic party, M. Koroshetz chose to re- 
sign. 

The crisis proved a difficult one to 
handle, and the whole question of the 
future constitutional order of the King- 
dom came at once into the foreground. 
Pending the formation of a new cabinet, 
the Koroshetz Ministry remained in of- 
fice. But on Jan. 5—a week after the 
resignation was tendered and tentatively 
accepted—there seemed no hope of a set- 
tlement on the usual parliamentary lines. 
On Jan. 2, after finally accepting M. 
Koroshetz’s resignation, the King sum- 
moned the Peasant and Democratic lead- 
ers in Zagreb to a royal audience, though 
the declaration on Jan. 1 by Dr. Matchek, 
the Croat leader, declaring that the 
Croats were not a party, but a nation. 
and a further statement given out by him 
on Jan. 2 setting forth three alternative 
plans for a constitutional reconstruction 
of the Kingdom, showed that the task of 
reconciliation would be very difficult. 
Both Matchek and the other Croat Peas- 
ant leader, Pribitchevitch, were received 
separately by the King on Jan. 4; they 








stated subsequently that they had pre- 
sented the Croats’ claims for full auton- 
omy, involving a revision of the Consti- 
tution. Dr. Matchek was received by the 
King a second time the following day. 

On Jan. 5, at 8 P. M., a communiqué 
was issued from the royal palace declar- 
ing that no parliamentary solution of 
the crisis was possible that would _pre- 
serve the unity of the Yugoslav State. 
Crowds of people immediately gathered 
about the palace, and intense excitement 
reigned with the report that a military 
dictatorship was being formed under 
General Zivkovitch. The royal decree 
establishing a dictatorship was issued the 
following night. 

All public assemblage in the kingdom 
was forbidden on Jan. 9. On the same 
day the Peasant party leaders in Zagreb, 
seeking to hold a meeting at the historic 
“Sabor” building, where they had usually 
met in the past, found the building pad- 
locked and surrounded by a cordon of 
police and gendarmerie, and were com- 
pelled to hold their meeting elsewhere. 
The new press law also began to operate. 
For printing an interview with Dr. Mat- 
chek the day before, three Zagreb news- 
papers had their editions confiscated 
and the editors were warned against sim- 
ilar transgressions in the future. One 
of the first acts of the new régime was 
to dispatch instructions to all the Pre- 
fects stating that King Alexander ex- 
pected of them “hard work, honesty and 
faithful service in the interest of the 
people.” 

On Jan. 10 General Zivkovitch gave 
an interview to correspondents of The 
New York Times in which he said that 
the duties of the government were to be 
found in the King’s manifesto, that its 
aim was to establish complete order and 
discipline in the State administration, to 
unify the laws and to reconstruct the 
country’s economic life. He also declared 
that the Cabinet’s powers were limited 
and were intended only as a temporary 
measure, and that as soon as this pro- 
gram was carried out the country would 
return to a democratic system of govern- 
ment. On Jan. 13 he issued a mimeo- 
graphed memorandum to the press vir- 
tually repeating these statements. The 
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general silence of political leaders in 
Yugoslavia was again broken: by Dr. 
Matchek, the Croatian peasant spokes- 
man, in an interview given in Zagreb 
to The Associated Press on Jan. 12, in 
which he said: 


After the King abolished the much- 
hated Voivodan Constitution only two 
things could have followed, either an- 
archy or dictatorship. The sovereign 
naturally chose dictatorship. According 
to the manifesto of the King, the present 
government should prepare the ground 
for the reorganization of the State, but 
I fear the Serbian party will attempt to 
continue its old prejudicial policy toward 
the Croats, just as did the former gov- 
ernment. We are willing, however, to 
give the new régime a chance to lift 
Yugoslavia out of its present slough of 
despondency and inertia, 


Four newspapers were suppressed by 
the new régime on Jan. 13, the Budapest 
Pester Lloyd, semi-official mouthpiece of 
the Hungarian Government, and the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, and two Turkish lan- 
guage newspapers, published in Southern 
Serbia. 


UMANIA—When Julius Maniu, the 

National Peasant party leader, took 
over the Premiership on Nov. 9, a main 
feature of his program was an immediate 
dissolution of Parliament, to be followed 
by a general election. The election to the 
Chamber of Deputies took place on Dec. 
12; that to the Senate, four days later. 
It is a tradition in Rumania that no Gov- 
ernment ever loses an election. 

In the case of the Chamber, out of 
376 seats, 355 went to the National Peas- 
ant party, only 14 to the opposing Liberal 
party, 10 to the Hungarian minorities, 
and none to the Communists. The Peas- 
ants party polled 78 per cent of the pop- 
ular vote; the Hungarians obtained about 
7 per cent; the Liberals got 5 per cent. 
The Communists and Anti-Semites did 
not poll the 2 per cent necessary to get 
a parliamentary seat. In the Senate the 
Peasant party won 157 seats (nomina- 
tive and elective); the Liberals, 28; the 
Hungarian minorities, 6; the German 
groups, 3; with two independents. 

The new Parliament was opened on 
Dec. 22, Prince Nicholas, a member of 
the Regency, reading the throne speech in 
person. As revealed in the speech, the 
new Government’s major policies dre, 
chiefly: (1) to convert Rumania into a 
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democracy on Western lines; (2) to de- 
centralize the administration; (3) to re- 
form the police and gendarmerie; (4) to 
reconstruct the country economically; (5) 
to encourage foreign investments by put- 
ting them on a common basis with do- 
mestic investments; and (6) to treat the 
country’s minorities liberally and in strict 
accordance with law. The speech also 
pledged the cultivation of good relations 
abroad, called for rational protective 
measures against an influx of foreign 
goods, and, in relation to the matter of 
decentralization, promised local auton- 
omy for the various provinces included in 
the kingdom. 

The budget, which balanced on paper 
at all events, was presented by Fi- 
nance Minister Popovici on Dec. 28, 
with the explanation that it was more 
of a heritage from the last government 
(that of Vintila Bratianu) than the pro- 
gram of the Peasant party. He ex- 
plained also that the deficit of the past 
year would be met from the proceeds of 
the financial settlement recently nego- 
tiated with Germany. With these ex- 
planations before the houses, the budget 
was voted promptly. 


BOULGARIA—During December the im- 

pression grew that King Boris was 
planning to assume a more direct super- 
vision over the work of the Cabinet than 
in the past. It was also thought that the 
impelling consideration was a desire to 
bring about a more effective handling of 
the ever-menacing Macedonian problem. 
What line of action, if any, would be 
taken remained doubtful, but after dis- 
cussions in Parliament it seemed to be 
commonly agreed that the present policy 
of sympathetic neutrality would be re- 
placed by one of three possible courses 
of action open to the government. These 
were: (1) to suggest to the League of 
Nations that it institute a mixed com- 
mission to examine the way in which the 
minority clauses of the treaty of Neuilly 
and the Greek treaty are being carried 
out in Serbo and Greek Macedonia; (2) to 
report to the Council of Ambassadors the 
offer, already made three times, to sur- 
render, in the interests of an autono- 
mous Macedonia, Bulgar-Macedonia, if 


Yugoslavia and Greece would do the 
same in regard to their regions in the 
divided territory; (3) simply to call the 
attention of the League to the fact that 
so long as Yugoslavia and Greece re- 
frain from executing the treaties signed 
by them, the Sofia Government cannot 
be held responsible for that failure, or 
for the consequences which may follow 
it. 

On Jan. 2, General Volkov, Minister of 
War, handed in his resignation, which 
was reported to be due to his protection 
of the Macedonian Organization. The 
following day Foreign Minister Burov 
announced that General Volkov would be 
sent to Rome as Bulgarian Minister. 

The thirty-first convention of the So- 
cialist party, held early in December, af- 
forded opportunity for a ringing denun- 
ciation of the present Liaptchev govern- 
ment, and for a new demand for a reor- 
ganization of the Cabinet. The Socialists 
have only a dozen Deputies in the Sob- 
ranye, and their dues-paying membership 
consists of only 30,151, of whom 19,428 
are peasants, divided into 1,192 local 
units. But their political influence is 
capable of being strengthened by more or 
less temporary alliances with other Oppo- 
sition groups, such as the peasant follow- 
ers of the late Premier Stambulisky. 

It was further declared that in the 
provinces the government authorities are 
exercising political terrorism and tramp- 
ling the rights of the population and the 
Constitution of the Kingdom under foot, 
and that the danger of a Fascist coup 
d’état was by no means over. 


LBANIA—On Dec. 11, Parliament as- 

sembled for the first time since the 
conversion of the former republic into a 
kingdom. The speech from the throne, 
read by Premier Kotta, commented on the 
promptness with which the restoration 
of the monarchy had been recognized by 
the Powers, and attributed this to the 
friendly feeling felt for an Albania de- 
sirous of living as am independent and 
sovereign State. The government, it 
Was announced, would continue to culti- 
vate good relations with all States, espe- 
cially its neighbors, and would honor all 
its international engagements, “particu- 
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larly the alliance concluded with its great 
and noble ally, Italy.” ; 

Albania’s first royal Cabinet was dis- 
solved on Jan. 13, when Premier Kotta 
resigned because of a disagreement on 
the budget. Meanwhile, King Zogu has 
been ill, but, according to latest reports, 
his illness was not serious. 


(sEcsoma* AKIA—Though showing 
a perceptible increase of the Social- 
ist vote, the elections for the Legisla- 
tures of the four provinces of the repub- 
lic held on Dec. 2 produced no evidence 
of any sweeping change in the opinions 
of the electorate since the last parlia- 
mentary elections in 1925. Of the parties 
represented in the present bourgeois 
government, the Agrarians (Premier 
Svehla’s party) secured the heaviest poll 
and came off with the largest advantage; 
the Populist (Catholic) party everywhere 
suffered losses; the German parties ev- 
erywhere maintained their position in 
spite of heavy assaults upon them. 
Among the Opposition parties, the gains 
of the Socialists (both Czech and Ger- 
man) were mainly at the expense of the 
Communists. Electors vote for members 
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of the National Parliament at the age of 
21, but for provincial legislators only at 
that of 24. 

Some Prague publicists attribute the 
gains of the labor parties to the high- 
handed action of the authorities in re- 
pressing what they considered subversive 
movements, even including anti-war pub- 
lications of the Socialist Youth organiza- 
tion, during recent months. 

The increasing indignation of the Slo- 
vaks. over the arrest of the Slovak, Pro- 
fessor Tuka, on a charge of high treason, 
was shown by a statement issued by the 
veteran Slovak leader, Father Hlinka, on 
Jan. 5, declaring that “the entire Slovak 
People’s party stands behind Professor 
Tuka.” All newspapers that published 
this statement were confiscated by the 
Czech authorities. 


H UNGARY—Legitimists are freely as- 
serting that the Archduke Otto au- 
tomatically became King of Hungary 
when, recently, he attained his sixteenth 
year, and are addresing him as such. An 
active campaign to bring about his re- 
turn to the country, to be followed by 
his coronation, is understood to be 
planned for the coming Summer. 


Finland’s New Cabinet 


By MILTON OFFUTT 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY; CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


Republic of Finland occurred 

when, on Dec. 138, the Agrarian 
Cabinet of Dr. J. E. Sunila resigned 
after failing to receive a majority vote 
of confidence. The succeeding Govern- 
ment, under the leadership of Dr. Oskari 
Mantere of the Progressive party, as- 
sumed control on Dec. 22. The new Cab- 
inet, while made up largely of members 
of the Progressive party, included three 
Coalition ministers as well as three non- 
partisan experts, among whom was M. 
Hj. J. Procopé, who retained the position 
of Foreign Minister which he had occu- 
pied under Dr. Sunila, 


A CHANGE in the Government of the 


The fall of the Cabinet apparently 
strengthened what seemed likely to be- 
come a tradition in Finland—a change 
in the Cabinet at the end of each year 
in connection with the discussion of the 
budget by the Diet. Few Cabinets have 
held office for more than a year. The 
budget, however, was not always the 
direct cause of these changes. The bud- 
gets proposed during the past few years 
were much alike regardless of the party 
allegiance of the Cabinet which endorsed 
them. 

The defeat of the Agrarian Govern- 
ment came about in connection with sev- 
eral minor matters. The civic guard of 
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a country town, on a certain occasion, 
had hoisted the guard flag on a build- 
ing under the control of the city council 
in defiance of a decision of the coun- 
cil, and this incident had been allowed 
to pass unnoticed by the higher authori- 
ties. Furthermore, it was brought forth 
in the Diet that the appointment of a 
rural postmaster had been influenced 
by party considerations rather than, as 
stipulated in the Constitution, by consid- 
erations of the applicant’s competence. 
A Labor interpellation concerning these 
occurrences led the Government to ask 
for a vote of confidence. When this was 
defeated by a vote of eighty-three 
against eighty-two, the Government re- 
signed. Decisive in the result was the 
opposition of the Labor party combined 
with the fact that, while some of the 
members of the Swedish party voted 
against the Government, most of them 
refrained from voting, apparently in 
pursuance of their party’s declaration 
made a short time before, that the Cab- 
inet did not enjoy the confidence of the 
party, because of maladministration of 
the army and a policy prejudicial to 
Swedish-speaking citizens. 

The Cabinet which took office on Dec. 
22 was as follows: 
OsKaRI MANTERE 

Minister. 
Hs. J. Procope (non-partisan)—Foreign 
Minister. 
KoTONEN (non-partisan)—Justice. 
M. KIvIMAKI (Progressive)—Interior. 
K. CAaJANDER (Progressive)—Defense. 
BrRANDER (Progressive)—Agriculture. 
E. Linna (Progressive)—Assistant 
Minister of Agriculture. 
. J. RELANDER (non-partisan)— 
Finance. 
INGMAN (Coalition)—Education. 
CastrEN (Coalition)—Communication. 
. JARVINEN (Coalition)—Commerce, 


A. Manto (Progressive)—Social Af- 
fairs. 


(Progressive)—Prime 
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oy WEDEN—Collective agreements be- 

tween employers and workmen, 
which were expected to insure indus- 
trial peace throughout Sweden for at 
least two years, were signed at Stock- 
holm on Dec. 22. The agreements, which 
were ratified after many weeks of nego- 
tiations, affected more than 234,000 
workmen in shipyards, building trades, 
electrical industries, paper mills, iron 
and steel works and lumbering. 
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Owing to the drawn-out labor conflicts: 
in the Swedish mining industry in 1928, 
the export of iron ore during the year 
amounted to only 4,000,000 tons, against 
nearly 10,000,000 tons in 1927. 

A treaty was signed between Sweden 
and Spain calling for conciliation and 
arbitration as a practical way of out- 
lawing war. Practically all possible dis- 
putes are turned over to arbitral pro- 
cesses under the provisions of the treaty. 


ENMARK—tThe per capita value of 

the export trade of Denmark dur- 
ing 1927, according to figures recently 
published by the Danish Foreign Of- 
fice, reached the sum of 411 kroner. 


STONIA—A new Estonian Cabinet 

was formed by M. Rej, a leader of 
the Socialist party, after the resignation 
of Premier Teennison and his colleagues 
in November. The Rej Ministry received 
an emphatic vote of confidence on Dec. 
Its constitution follows: 


Res (Socialist)—Prime Minister. 
Katsus (Radical)—Justice and In- 
terior. 

LaTTik (Clerical)—Foreign Affairs. 
JUHKAM (Radical)—War. 

Cinas (Socialist)—Economics. 
Korester (New Peasant)—Transpor- 
tation. 
JOHANSON (Socialist)—Welfare 
Education. 

SoonsperG (New Peasant)—Agriculture. 


and 
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A commercial treaty between Estonia 
and Germany was signed early in De- 
cember. It was expected that ratifica- 
tion by the Germans would be post- 
poned until some settlement could be 
agreed on as to the indemnity asked by 
German proprietors dispossessed under 
the Estonian agrarian law. 


ATVIA—Following the general elec- 

tions of October and the convening 
of a new Parliament in November, the 
resignation of Prime Minister Peter 
Juraszewski, who had presided over a 
coalition Cabinet of Bourgeois and Agra- 
rians, was tendered to President Gustav 
Zemgals. The President thereupon re- 
quested the leaders of the Socialist Party, 
the largest body in the new Parliament, 
to attempt the formation of a Ministry. 
Largely because of the difficulty of paci- 
fying the handful of Communist Depu- 
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ties who had managed, under another 
label, to get themselves elected to the 
Saeima, the attempt of the Socialists 
failed. M. Celminsh, an Agrarian, was 
offered an opportunity and at length 
formed a Cabinet as follows: 


M. CELMINSH (Agrarian)—Prime Minister. 
M. Ba.opis (Centrist)—Foreign Affairs. 
M. Petrewits (Nationalist)—Finance. 
M. Ozots (Nationalist)—Military Affairs. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


. LAMINSH (Agrarian)—Interior. 
. ALBERING (Agrarian)—Agriculture. 
OZOLINSH (Dem.-Cent.)—Communi- 
cations. 
. ZEMELS (New Peasant)—Instruction. 
. Rusuts (Letgalian)—Public Welfare. 
. DitstoricH (German)—Justice. 


On Dec. 1 the new government re- 
ceived a vote of confidence by fifty-four 
to forty. 


Russian Communists’ Plans to Curb 


9 
Peasants Power 
By EDGAR 6%. FURNISS 


CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, YALE UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


Congress of Soviets which con- 

vened in Moscow in December was 
made the occasion for a general inter- 
pretation of the events of the year 1928, 
and a charting of Communist policy in 
the immediate future. As those who 
have followed the current history of Rus- 
sia are well aware, 1928 has been a year 
of tension in the domestic affairs of the 
country. Agrarian unrest, rising spo- 
radically to the dimensions of violent re- 
volt, has focussed attention upon the fact 
that Communist. policy has not yet solved 
the most important of the nation’s prob- 
lems, namely, how to reconcile the inter- 
ests of Russia’s overwhelming peasant 
population with the program of sociali- 
zation upon which the government lead- 
ers have pinned their hopes. This prob- 
lem has been brought home to the com- 
mon people of the city by the recurrent 
food shortage which revived the bread 
lines of famine days. From the central 
administration it has demanded an anx- 
ious balancing of policies of coercion 
toward the peasants, against policies of 
moderation and concession counselled by 
fear of open rebellion. Petty govern- 
ment officials in the countryside have 
seen its most obvious symptoms in mur- 
der, arson and riot. Publicity given the 
peasant revolt by official Communist 
journals just before the meeting of the 


[ce fifth session of the All-Russian 


All-Russian Congress had spread broad- 
cast throughout the party a feeling of 
uneasiness and uncertainty as to the 
stability of the Stalin program. The 
Congress met in full knowledge of the 
fact that the government was confronted 
by a dilemma; and that the decision with 
regard to immediate tactics must per- 
manently affect the future of the Com- 
munist experiment. 

This decision has been announced: 
Stalin and his fellow commissars will 
carry on along the present lines of policy 
without further concession to the extrem- 
ists within the party on either the Left 
wing or the Right. The industrializa- 
tion program will be pressed unremit- 
tingly through the means now being em- 
ployed: prohibitive tariffs, government 
subsidies to capital and income of indus- 
try, controlled sale of manufactured 
products intended to procure profitable 
prices. To abandon the attempt to make 
of Russia a manufacturing country would 
mean to surrender irrevocably all hope 
for the eventual emergence of a socialist 
commonwealth since, if it is to exist, it 
must be founded on the mores of a pro- 
letarian people. The means employed 
must continue, as in the past, to place 
the social cost of the experiment upon 
the peasants. They must bear the taxes 
which create income for the government 
subsidies to industry; they must accept 
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low prices for their produce in terms of 
exchange against the scarce and high 
priced factory products; they must be 
deprived of cheap supplies from abroad 
out of consideration of the need of Rus- 
sia’s infant industries for protection. 

Summarized, this line of action ap- 
proved for the coming year by the All- 
Russian Congress merely means that the 
government accepts the challenge of 
agrarian revolt and hopes to win through 
the year 1929 without disaster. To coun- 
ter the opposition of the peasants, the 
Congress lays down a five-year program 
for the forcible socialization of agricul- 
ture. The “capitalistic” section of the 
peasantry—the independent kulaks who 
run. their farms as profit-making enter- 
prises—is gradually to be extinguished 
by oppressive taxes beginning with 30 
per cent of net income in 1929; and by 
harassing restriction on their freedom of 
action. The scheme for large-scale So- 
viet farms, comprising 20,000 to 50,000 
acres each, will be hurried forward aided 
by an appropriation of $160,000,000 for 
direct expenditure plus $20,000,000 more 
for irrigation. The objective of these 
experiments in communal agriculture is 
two-fold: to reduce large groups of peas- 
ants to the level of farm laborers—the 
counterpart of the industrial wage-earn- 
ers; and to create an export surplus to 
counteract the tendency of the harassed 
kulaks to reduce output. The great mass 
of the poorer independent farmers are to 
be left undisturbed for the time being, 
though an active educational program 
will attempt to modernize their medieval 
methods of cultivation. It is hoped that 
with the passage of time their conditions 
of life and their mental outlook will be 
harmonized with those of the new rural 
proletariat; and that both groups will be 
assimilated to the nascent industrial 
population which is now the breeding 
ground of Communist ideals. 

This, in broad outlines, is the Bolshe- 
vist program for the coming year. Its 
adoption reaffirms the control of Stalin 
and his lieutenants, based upon the ap- 
proval of the middle, or moderate, sec- 
tion of the party. Two minor incidents 
have added emphasis to Stalin’s domina- 
tion and illustrated his determination to 
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make no compromise with either extreme 
of the party. The first was a sequel to 
the “heresy hunt” of the Fall months 
which led to the expulsion of certain ag- 
gressive leaders of the Right wing who 
counseled a surrender of those phases of 
the party program which offended the 
peasants. Stalin’s ruthless suppression 
of these conservatives was approved. The 
second incident is associated with the 
potent name of Trotsky. 

It will be recalled that this great hero 
of the revolution, together with a large 
group of prominent Communists, all 
leaders of the extreme Left wing, was 
drummed out of the party in 1927. 
Within six months, most of these heretics 
had recanted and were taken back into 
the fold on confession of sin. But Trot- 
sky and one or two other irreconcilables 
have remained in exile in Siberia. During 
the year vigorous protests have been 
received at the Kremlin against further 
continuance of Trotsky’s punishment. I+ 
was stated that he was broken in health 
by the rigors of his life in the little Si- 
berian village of Alma Aata, gradually 
succumbing to recurrent attacks of ma- 
laria, without medical aid or proper 
nourishment. Strong voices were raised 
in his behalf within the party, request- 
ing only that he be permitted to go to a 
health resort in Southern Russia. On 
Dec. 24 it was announced that Stalin had 
at last given his consent to this proposal. 
But five days later Stalin reversed his 
decision on the ground that Trotsky had 
refused to modify his views on Com- 
munist policy or to make any concession 
in favor of the present program. This 
change of mind on the part of the pres- 
ent ruler of Russia may have been ef- 
fected in part by the advance notices of 
Trotsky’s forthcoming book criticizing 
the drift of policy during 1928, soon to 
appear in Germany. 

Against the background of uncertain- 
ty in internal affairs, the foreign rela- 
tions of Russia acquire great importance 
to the Soviet leaders. It has long been ap- 
parent that one way of escape from the 
dilemma of domestic policy might be af- 
forded by outside aid. If large supplies 
of investment capital could be attracted 
from foreign countries, and if liberal 











commercial credit could be obtained in 
outside financial centres it would be pos- 
sible to push forward the industrializa- 
tion program without too greatly victim- 
izing the peasants. On the whole there 
has been distinct improvement in the 
foreign relations of Russia during the 
past month. Especially gratifying to the 
Russian Government has been the settle- 
ment of certain difficulties with Ger- 
many which have stood in the way of 
renewing their commercial treaty with 
that country. This treaty, which lapsed 
in October after a life of three years, 
had been the basis of profitable trade re- 
lations and had supplied Russia with a 
German credit of $75,000,000. Negotia- 
tions for its renewal had been under way 
for months but had been deadlocked over 
questions touching the personal immu- 
nity from espionage and arrest of Ger- 
man commercial agents who were in Rus- 
sia. The trial of the Donetz mining en- 
gineers last Spring on charges of trea- 
son, in connection with which three Ger- 
man citizens were placed in jeopardy of 
their lives, had pressed these questions 
to the fore. It was but natural that for- 
eign business interests should hesitate 
to assume similar risks. These difficul- 
ties have finally been surmounted by the 
adoption of a protocol covering a seriés 
of points concerning Russo-German eco- 
nomic relations; and it is expected that 
the adoption of the new commercial 
treaty will be no longer delayed. 
Grounds for the belief that Great 
Britain will presently move to resume 
diplomatic relations with Russia were 
supplied by the recent speech of Ralph 
Boothby, M. P., parliamentary secretary 
to Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Boothby professed to be 
speaking unofficially, but his statements 
have been interpreted generally as re- 
flecting the trend of Mr. Churchill’s pol- 
icy and, through him, the views of Brit- 
ish business and financial interests which 
Mr. Churchill represents in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Boothby asserted emphatically that 
the Soviet Government is stable and not 
in danger of collapse. He stressed the 
potential economic and military strength 
of the Soviet Union and urged British 
business men to open up economic rela- 
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tions with Russia. On the subject of 
Russian recognition his words were most 
conciliatory, scouting the idea of a per- 
manent break in diplomatic relations and 
suggesting mild conditions upon which 
negotiations might be resumed. These are 
said to be the views of the British busi- 
ness men generally who have viewed 
with concern the declining export trade 
of Great Britain to Russia and the in- 
creasing severity of the problem of un- 
employment. In both countries the speech 
was assumed to be the first step toward 
a rapprochement. 

On their part, the Soviet leaders, 
through their spokesman Maxim Litvi- 
nov, have announced recently to the 
world at large an attitude in foreign re- 
lations which sharply contrasts with the 
revolutionary fervor of former times. 
Litvinov is Acting Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs, the spokesman of Russia 
at the League’s disarmament conference 
last Summer and therefore qualified to 
represent faithfully the official policy of 
the government. His speech was concilia- 
tory and optimistic in tone, protesting 
the friendly intent of the Soviet Union 
and expressing confidence that points of 
difference between Russia and the United 
States, in particular, were capable of 
settlement. We may remind ourselves 
that these points of difference, in so far 
as they are created by the attitude of 
this country, are few and simple. We 
demand only that Russia recognize her 
debt to us, reimburse our nationals for 
their losses during the revolution, and 
give assurance that she will cease to pro- 
mote Communist propaganda in this 
country. The third of these conditions 
Russia has already accepted; the second 
is in fair way of being removed by direct 
negotiation with American business con- 
cerns as illustrated by the successful 
settlement of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s claims last Fall; the first has 
been the only real obstacle. Litvinov’s 
pronouncement bears directly on this 
point, since it is the first real intimation 
that Russia was prepared to acknowl- 
edge the debt as a starting point in dip- 
lomatic negotiations with this country. 
On our side the sentiment in favor of 
Russian recognition gains strength stead- 
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ily, not only in the business world and 
among the people, but in government cir- 
cles through the increasing influence of 
Senator Borah and his group. 

Early in the first week of January 
negotiations were initiated between Po- 
land and the Soviet Union by a proposal 
from the latter to Poland and Lithuania 
that a protocol be added to make the 
Kellogg anti-war pact immediately ef- 
fective between those three nations. The 
Polish answer to this proposal, sent to 
the Soviet Foreign Office on Jan, 10, 
did not commit the Polish Government to 
any immediate policy, but expressed sur- 
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prise that the proposal did not include 
either the rest of the Baltic States or 
Rumania, which latter had on Jan. 4, in 
answer to a request for information from 
Poland, expressed its willingness to apply 
the terms of the pact to the relations 
between herself and Russia. The Polish 
note said: ““No Eastern Locarno would be 
helpful unless it included the Baltic 
States and Rumania. Therefore, Poland 
must consult them before going further” ; 
particularly since Poland has no diplo- 
matic relations with Lithuania. The 
Soviet reply to this note declared that 
Poland was evading the issue. 


Steps Toward a Moslem League of Nations. 
By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS; CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


discussed the possibility that Tur- 

key, Persia and Afghanistan may 
join Egypt in a league of Moslem nations, 
to which later may be added other Mo- 
hammedan peoples. Ultimately such a 
grouping might extend along the whole 
Mediterranean coast of North Africa and 
eastward to the Indus, including the two 
Turkestans to the northeast. Such a 
reconstitution of a measure of political 
unity over substantially the extent of 
the Saracen Empire in its greatest days 
is by no means practical politics of the 
present day. France, Italy, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia and even China are holding 
very firmly large portions of this area, 
Certain treaties which have been con- 
ceived within the last seven years show 
that already fresh ties have been 
formed between Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan, while almost no other new 
relations have been arranged directly 
between them and any other Moslem 
countries. As regards Western nations, 
Great Britain has had much to do with 
Egypt, Iraq, Trans-Jordan and Nejd- 
Hejaz, but little with Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan, apart from those already 
mentioned. Italy has negotiated with 
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several Moslem countries, especially 
Turkey and Yemen. France has pro- 
ceeded similarly, and Russia has treated 
with Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan. 

The first of the treaties which finally 
resulted in the triangular connection was 
negotiated under the auspices of Russia 
and very evidently with Russian ap- 
proval. Turkey and Afghanistan drew 
up a treaty in Moscow on March 1, 1921, 
their representatives being in the Rus- 
sian capital in connection with the group 
of treaties which the Soviet Union 
negotiated with Persia on Feb. 26, with 
Afghanistan on Feb. 28, and with the 
Angora Government of Turkey on March 
16, while Persia and Afghanistan con- 
cluded a pact at Teheran on June 2, 1921. 
Since then treaties have also been signed 
between Turkey and Persia and between 
Turkey and Afghanistan, and a feature 
of them all is that the signatories 
agree not to conclude agreements with 
third parties to the disadvantage of each 
other. In its agreement with Turkey, 
Persia, however, places its obligations 
to the League of Nations first. 

The whole group of documents reveals 
a remarkable degree of progress toward 
friendly relations of a more modern type 
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among the three countries. More and 
more information keeps coming to hand 
to show that the provisions which relate 
to practical arrangements are being put 
into force with surprising speed. The 
provisions looking toward warlike con- 
ditions cannot be tested in advance of 
events. There is here, however, very 
distinctly the nucleus of a possible 
League of Moslem Nations. It is not 
to be considered a defect, but rather a 
virtue, in the treaties that they do not 
provide for defensive alliance, since on 
account of imperfect communication and 
present weakness and poverty an ef- 
fective alliance is hardly possible. 
Within a few years or decades these 
defects may very likely be remedied, 
and then not only may these bonds be 
strengthened, but others may be con- 
nected with neighboring Moslem nations, 
so that all may help each other forward 
in the path of progress. In a world 
where the greatest and most advanced 
nations cannot yet be brought to trust 
each other too much should not be ex- 
pected immediately from Turkey, Persia 
and Afghanistan. 


“E VaREe it was reported late in 
December that 150 arrests had been 
made in Brusa and many in Constantino- 
ple in connection with an alleged plot 
against the Government. Generals Rafet, 
Kiazim Karabekir and Jafar Tayer, all 
three heroes of the war against Greece, 
were said to have been arrested but re- 
leased later. 

At the beginning of December the 
Grand National Assembly ratified by 204 
votes against 31 the agreement between 
the Turkish Government and the repre- 
sentatives of the foreign bondholders. 

Turkish authorities were negotiating 
in December for a loan to meet the in- 
terest since 1914 of an older loan of 
$5,000,000 which was secured on the re- 
ceipts of the Galata Bridge tolls, but 
whose revenues have been used for other 
purposes. 

A committee of the Stambul Chamber 
of Commerce is said to have reported 
recommendations to Angora in favor of 
a marked increase in tariff rates. 

In recent years 110 Turkish women 
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have been graduated from university 
courses. Twenty have studied law, four- 
teen medicine, thirty the liberal arts and 
seventy-one the sciences. Of the latter 
thirty-one have specialized in physics and 
twenty-nine in chemistry. 

Twelve thousand teachers on Jan. 1 
began voluntary instruction of the adult 
illiterates of Turkey. Attendance at 
classes was made compulsory. It is es- 
timated that the government. has spent 
$3,000,000 to promote the adoption of 
the Latin alphabet. 


GYPT—Representatives of the Wafd 
party have begun the publication in 
England of a small fortnightly journal 
called Egypt, with the object of empha- 
sizing the unconstitutional and allegedly 
oppressive character of the present gov- 
ernment in Egypt. 

The International Technical Commis- 
sion on the Assuan Dam unanimously 
recommended the addition of thirty feet 
to its height. 


Gy tRIA—A debate took place in the 


French Chamber of Deputies on Nov. 
30 on a motion by the Socialists that 
France withdraw from Syria and grant 
it independence. Premier Poincaré stated 
that “if France should resign her man- 
date, the League of Nations would have 
to hand the charge over to some one 
else, and that might very easily be a cer- 
tain country of imperialistic tendencies 
with which the French Socialist party 
had always declared it had no sympa- 
thy.” The Premier declared that France’s 
mission in Syria is not imperialistic. She 
has undertaken to lead the country to 
independence; what other country, he 
asked, would do this with the same “mag- 
nificent disinterestedness’’? 

A petition of considerable size, signed 
in particular by many Bedouin sheikhs, 
was recently submitted to the French 
Government asking that Syria become a 
monarchy. A republican régime was de- 
clared to be inconsistent with Moslem 
historical traditions and religious prin- 
ciples. It was stated that an Islamic 
Imam, or chief ruler, cannot legally be a 
salaried official appointed for a fixed pe- 
riod. 
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It is estimated that about 12,000 
Syrians and Lebanese emigrated in 1926; 
15,000 in 1927, and 20,000 in 1928. It 
was claimed that of gold money valued 
at $176,000,000 in the country at the 
close of the war, only one-tenth is left. 


FGHANISTAN—tThe revolt in Af- 
ghanistan against the rapid reforms 

of the King continued active throughout 
December. Communications were inter- 
rupted for a time. Women and children 
of different foreign groups were brought 
out from Kabul by airplane. As many 
as 7,000 well-armed rebels were said to 
have attacked the capital. The King as- 
sembled loyal troops from all parts of 
the country and appeared to be winning 
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the struggle. Among the demands of 
the rebels were that no foreign legations 
be permitted to remain in the country, 
that no more Afghan students be sent 
abroad, and that the fifteen girls who 
had been sent to Turkey be brought back. 
But these concessions did not restore 
peace, and King Amanullah abdicated 
on Jan. 14 in favor of his elder brother. 


P ALESTINE—The building of bar- 
racks for workmen who will labor 
upon the improvement of the harbor at 
Haifa was begun in December. Zionistic 
Jewish interests have acquired some 36,- 
000 acres of land around Haifa Bay, in 
addition to several thousand acres now 
belonging to Jewish individuals: 


China's Fight for Tariff Autonomy 


By HAROLD 5S. QUIGLEY 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


the new schedule of tariff duties 
which the Chinese Government de- 
creed should become effective on Feb. 1 
provided a welcome surprise to importers 
who had feared a high protectionist scale 
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of rates. The response of foreign inter- 
ests was correspondingly favorable. The 
scheduled duties run from 7% per cent 
to 59 per cent and cover practically all 
articles in the import trade. They reveal 
an intention to protect “infant” indus- 
tries but are, in the main, based upon 
the principle of a tariff for revenue. The 
average rate on necessities is low, for ex- 
ample, 10 per cent on the cheaper grades 
of cotton piece goods, iron and steel, lum- 
ber and living animals, 7% on fish and 
other sea products, 12% to 17% per cent 
on leather products, and 22% per cent 
on woolen goods, shoes, silk, motor cars 
and clocks. Cereals and flour are to 
enter free. The duties do not exceed 
27% per cent except on liquors, tobaccos 
and cigarettes. 

The Japanese Consulate at Shanghai, 
alone among the consulates to which 


copies of the schedule were delivered for 
perusal declined to receive it, alleging 
that it could not receive the document 
while negotiations were still under way 
between its government and the Chinese 
respecting the revision of the old com- 
mercial treaty recently declared abro- 
gated by the Chinese Foreign Office. 
Premier and Foreign Minister Tanaka 
held to the view that unilateral abroga- 
tion was illegal and that Japan could 
not recognize.as legal tariff rates other 
than those provided in the old treaty. 
Since the new treaties recently signed 
by China with a number of countries 
contain a most-favored-nation clause, the 
new tariff rates will not apply to imports 
from signatory States so long as Jap- 
anese goods enter under the old treaty 
rate of 5 per cent ad valorem. This yven- 
ders acute the necessity of reaching an 
agreement on the Sino-Japanese treaty, 
since without agreement China will be 
forced either to forego the advantage of 
her new rates or to refuse admission of 
Japanese goods. 

Japan’s need of the Chinese market 














for her cheaper textiles was known to 
be influencing her dilatory tactics in the 
negotiations for treaty revision. Her de- 
sires as to rates were not, however, made 
public. Reports from Japanese sources 
indicated that Finance Minister Soong 
and Consul General Yada, for China 
and Japan respectively, had practically 
reached agreement on the matter of 
tariff rates and that Japan was willing 
to accept the new schedule provided 
China would withdraw her unilateral ab- 
rogation of the old treaty. On the Chi- 
nese side it was to be agreed that the 
security demanded for the Japanese !oans 
would be provided out of the additional 
customs revenues. This question of 
yapan’s unsecured loans has been a very 
sore point between the more radical ele- 
ment in the Nationalist Party and the 
Moderates. The announcement that Dr. 
Wang, Chinese Foreign Minister, had 
agreed to find security for them excited 
a raid upon Dr. Wang’s residenc2 in 
which furniture and windows’ were 
broken. Dr. Wang resigned his office 
but withdrew his resignation at the colic- 
itation of President Chiang Kai-shek. 
The latter addressed the rioters, declar- 
ing that if the unequal treaties were not 
abolished within three years he would lay 
his head on the executioner’s block. 

The Japanese Minister of Communica- 
tions, F. Kuhara, has recently in public 
urged a bold return to the policy of the 
Twenty-one demands, meaning thereby, 
apparently, to present China with a list 
of demands supported by an ultimatum 
and to force immediate acceptance. In 
China General Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
strongest figure among Chinese mili- 
tarists, addressed the executive board in 
very plain language, referring to the 
fact that, though China was a nation 
of 400,000,000 people, she could not “re- 
sist the bullying ot a nation with only 
several millions or several scores of mil- 
lions” and to Japan’s actions in and pres- 
ent occunation of Shantung as “national 
humiliations.” 

In the latter connection it has been re- 
ported that although the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has given consent to the repair- 
ing of the bridge over the Yeilow River 
which carries the trunk line of railway 
between Peiping (Peking) and Shanghai, 
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the work is meeting with obstacles cre- 
ated unnecessarily by the Japanese mili- 
tary authorities. 

If the reports of agreement between 
Mr. Soong and Mr. Yada regarding the 
graded tariff schedule are reliable, it 
would appear to be now clear that the 
crucial issue among the many forming 
the Sino-Japanese complex is that of Chi- 
nese recognition of Japan’s position and 
claims to position in Manchuria. This 
issue is extremely difficult to deal with. 
It embodies the recognition by the Na- 
tionalists of the most extreme encroach- 
ments upon Chinese sovereignty at the 
time when the government at Nanking 
is insisting successfully upon the revision 
of treaties comparatively free from dan- 
ger to China’s territorial integrity or eco- 
nomic independence. To the Japanese 
contention that their position is conse- 
crated by treaty the Chinese reply that 
an unholy treaty cannot consecrate any 
situation. Both sides are too suspicious 
to venture upon conciliatory moves. 

The process of treaty revision went on 
with other Powers. Great Britain signed 
a tariff treaty similar to that entered 
into between China and the United States 
on July 25 last. The Sino-British treaty 
was signed at Nanking on Dec. 19 by 
Sir Miles Lampson, the British Minister, 
and Dr. C. T. Wang. Not only was the 
action effective in doing away with re- 
strictions upon China’s tariff autonomy— 
upon condition that no other State’s citi- 
zens received more favorable treatment 
than those of Great Britain—but it 
constituted recognition of the Nanking 
régime as the de jure government of 
China. On the following day the British 
Minister formally presented his creden- 
tials to President Chiang Kai-shek, while 
the British cruiser Suffolk saluted the 
President with twenty-one guns. Thus 
British recognition was attended with the 
ceremonial which international law pro- 
vides as proper though not essential to 
the occasion. The emphasis thus given 
to British friendliness was in marked 
contrast with the rumors afloat within re- 
cent weeks of revived cooperation be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan. The 
latter cannot now count upon her former 
ally to sustain her opposition to China’s 
tariff autonomy, though it may be that 
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on other issues the two Powers with 
the largest interests at stake in China 
see eye to eye. 


The Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark and. 


Portugal signed treaties in December ac- 
cording tariff autonomy. Denmark and 
Portugal also surrendered consular juris- 
diction as of Jan. 1, 1980, China agreeing, 
as in the similar treaties with Belgium 
and Italy, to provide satisfactory condi- 
tions for the application of her jurisdic- 
tion to foreign nationals coming under it. 
Negotiations were carried on with France 
with expectations of an early agreement 
similar to that made with the United 
States and Great Britain. Spain signed 
a new treaty on the lines of the Belgian 
and Italian agreements. 

Another episode in the solution of 
China’s customs problem was the resig- 
nation of A. H. F. Edwardes, Inspector 
General, and the appointment by the Na- 
tionalist Government of F. W. Maze, who 
had been Deputy Inspector General, as 
his successor, according to an announce- 
ment made on Jan. 9. There had been a 
long struggle between the Edwardes and 
Maze factions within the customs admin- 
istration and within the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Maze has long been pop- 
lar with Nationalist officials because of 
his sympathy with the new government, 
and had of late been virtually the head 
of the customs administration. It is ex- 
pected that when his term expires within 
two years the customs will be placed un- 
der purely Chinese control. 

A national military reorganization and 
demobilization conference opened at Nan- 
king on Jan. 2, with the object of formu- 
lating plans to reduce China’s standing 
army by at least 1,000,000 men. 

The Nanking Government has promul- 
gated an act prohibiting the production 
and use of opium except for medicinal 
purposes, which will be regulated by the 
government itself. From March 1, 1929, 
the smoking of opium becomes a punish- 
able offense. 

Governor Yen Usi-san of Shansi took 
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office as a member of the State Council 
and also as Minister of the Interior, thus 
publicly identifying himself with the 
Nanking régime. 


APAN—The Diet convened on Dec. 24 

and Emperor Hirohito formally opened 
the fifty-sixth session with an address to 
both houses on Dec. 26. After presenta- 
tion of the budget the houses adjourned 
on the following day to meet toward the 
end of January. The budget is the lar- 
gest in the history of Japan, totalling 
1,753,000,000 yen ($876,500,000), which is 
43,700,000 yen ($21,850,000) more than 
the budget for the current year. Of the 
total sum 268,000,000 yen ($134,000,000) 
is allotted to the navy and 232,000,000 yen 
($116,000,000) for the army, involving 
increases for the former service amount- 
ing to 5,600,000 yen ($2,800,000) and for 
the latter 7,700,000 yen ($3,850,000). 

Premier Tanaka and his Cabinet are 
not constitutionally responsible to the 
Diet nor to either chamber; they are prac- 
tically uncontrolled in the determination 
of the budget, and they can fall back 
upon the imperial ordinance power if 
legislation is not forthcoming on essen- 
tial matters. But it is now nearly a gen- 
eration since the Emperor’s Ministers 
came to the decision to rule with the con- 
sent of Parliament. Hence the Ministry, 
which is nowadays unable to muster a 
parliamentary majority, feels it must re- 
sign. The present house is the first to be 
elected under the manhood suffrage act 
of 1925, by which the electorate was in- 
creased from 3,000,000 to 12,000,000. 
When it met in special session last Spring 
the Seiyukai, the Premier’s party, lacked 
a majority. It still does, but it is in a 
stronger position because of the partial 
disruption of the principal opposition 
party, the Minseito. Two groups have 
split off from the latter, one the Shinto 
Club of twenty-eight members, the other 
a smaller group of seven members. Both 
of them are now believed to favor the 
Premier’s policies, 











HE Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact [see pages 
eo 835 and 842 of this number for details 

of its legislative progress] was ratified 
by the United States Senate on Jan, 15, 1929, 
without reservations or any changes. Only one 
vote was recorded in the negative, Senator 
Blaine (Progressive) of Wisconsin; eighty- 
five of the eighty-six Senators present voted 
to ratify; the nine who were absent were in 
favor of ratification. 

The practically unanimous action of the 
Senate brought to an end a prolonged debate 
whether or not reservations should be at- 
tached. A compromise was reached on Jan. 
15 when Senator Borah, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, permitted a quali- 
fying clause to be written into the committee’s 
report on the pact. 

The report of the committee, which was 
merely presented to the Senate but not acted 
on by ‘that body, was as follows, the qualifye 
ing clause appearing at the end: 

“Your Committee on Foreign Relations re- 
ports favorably the treaty signed at Paris, 
Aug. 27, 1928, popularly called the multilateral 
or Kellogg-Briand treaty. The two articles in 
this treaty are as follows: 


Article I—The high contracting parties 
solemnly declare in the names of their re- 
spective peoples that they condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with one 
another. 

Article II—The high contracting parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts of whatever nature’ or 
of whatever origin they may be which may 
arise among them shall never be sought ex- 
cept by pacific means. 


“The treaty, in brief, pledges the nations 
bound by the same not to resort to war in the 
settlement of their international controversies 
save in bona fide self-defense and never to 
seek settlement of such controversies except 
through pacific means. 

“It is hoped and believed that the treaty will 
serve to bring about a sincere effort upon the 
part of the nations to put aside war and to 
employ peaceful methods in their dealing with 
each other. 

“The committee reports the above treaty 
with the understanding that the right of self- 
defense is in no way curtailed or impaired by 
the terms or conditions of the treaty. Each 
nation is free at all times and regardless of 
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the treaty provisions to defend itself, and is 
the sole judge of what constitutes the right 
of self-defense and the necessity and extent 
of the same. 

“The United States regards the Monroe Doc- 
trine as a‘ part of its national security and 
defense. Under the right of self-defense al- 
lowed by the treaty must necessarily be in- 
cluded the right to maintain the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which is a part of our system of national 
defense. 

“Bearing upon this question and as to the 
true interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine as 
it has always been maintained and interpreted 
by the United States, we incorporate the fol- 
lowing: 


‘We owe it, therefore, to candor and to 
the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to. any 
portion of the hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. It is impossible that 
the Allied Powers should extend their politi- 
cal system to any portion of either conti- 
nent without endangering our peace and 
happiness.—(President Monroe’s message, 
Dec. 2, 1823.) 

“The doctrine upon which we stand is 
strong and sound because its enforcement 
is important to our peace and safety as a 
nation, and is essential to the integrity of 
our free institutions and the tranquil main- 
tenance of our distinct form of government. 
—(Message from President Cleveland, Dec. 
17, 1895.) 

*“‘Theedoctrine is not international law, but 
it rests upon the right of self-protection, 
and that right is recognized by international 
law. The right is the necessary corollary 
of independent sovereignty. 

“It is well understood that the exercise of 
the right of self-protection may, and fre- 
quently does, extend in its effect beyond the 
limits of the territorial jurisdiction of the 
State exercising it. Since the Monroe Doc- 
trine is a declaration based upon this na- 
tion’s right of self-protection, it cannot be 
transmuted into a joint, or common, decla- 
ration by an American State or any number 
of them. 

“It is to be observed that in reference to 
the South American Governments, as in all 
other respects, the international right upon 
which the declaration expressly rests is not 
sentiment or sympathy, or a claim to dic- 
tate what kind of government any other 
country shall have, but the safety of the 
United States. 

‘“‘Tt.is-because the new governments can- 
not be overthrown by the Allied Powers 
without endangering our peace and happi- 
ness, that the United States cannot behold 
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Stockholm 


LEAR blue waters. .. sailing craft 

laden with birch wood fuel... huge 
freighters and ocean liners... broad, 
curving quays... massive granite builds 
ings capped with lofty towers... trim 
public squares sprinkled with flower 
beds ... smart shops, gay restaurants 
and immaculate hotels ... spotless 
orderliness everywhere. That’s Stock- 
holm—Sweden’s seaport capital! 


Enter Europethrough Sweden’s friendly 
door. See the brilliant native costumes 
in lovely Dalecarlia... view the inspir- 
ing ruins of Visby ...explore the Arctic 
by the Lapland Express. 


Eight days direct from New York by the 
Swedish American Line, or via London 
or Paris by convenient boat or train ser- 
vice — ten hours by air. Through trains 
from Berlin and Hamburg. Booklet from 
any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel information Bureau Dept. E. 
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such interposition in any form with indif- 
ference.’—Hon. Elihu Root, July, 1914.) 

‘“‘There are now three fundamental princi- 
ples which characterize the policy of Presi- 
dent Monroe as it was and as it is. 


“First, the Monroe Doctrine was a state- 
ment of policy originated and maintained 
by the reason of self-interest, not of altru- 
ism. 

*‘Second, it was justifiable by reason of 
right of self-defense (which is a recognized 
principle of international law). 


“Third, it called no new rights into being. 
Therefore, whenever it oversteps the princi- 
ple of self-defense, reasonably interpreted, 
the right disappears and the policy is ques- 
tionable because it then violates the rights 
of others. * * * The Monroe Doctrine is 
based upon the right of self-defense. This 
is the first law of nations as of indivi- 
duals.’’— (Professor Theodore Woolsey, 
June, 1914.) 


“The committee further understands the 
treaty does not provide sanctions, express or 
implied. Should any signatory to the treaty 
or any nations adhering to the treaty violate 
the terms of the same, there is no obligation 
or commitment, express or implied, upon the 
part of any of the other signers of the treaty 
to engage in punitive or coercive measures as 
against the nation violating the treaty. The 
effect of the violation of the treaty is to re- 
lieve the other signers of the treaty from any 
obligation under it with the nation thus violat- 
ing the same. 

“In other words, the treaty does not, either 
expressly or impliedly, contemplate the use of 
force or coercive measures for its enforcement 
as against any nation violating it. It is a 
voluntary pledge upon the part of each na- 
tion that it will not have recourse to war ex- 
cept in self-defense, and that it will not seck 
settlement of its international controversies 
except through pacific means. And if a na- 
tion sees proper to disregard the treaty and 
violate the same, the effect of such action is 
to take it from under the benefits of the 
treaty and to relieve the other nations from 
any treaty relationship with the said power. 

“This treaty in no respect changes or quali- 
fies our present position or relation to any 
pact or treaty existing between other nations 
or governments. 

“This report is made solely for the purpose 
of putting upon record what your committee 
understands to be the true interpretation of 
the treaty, and not in any sense for the pur- 
pose or with the design of modifying or chang- 
ing the treaty in any way or effectuating a. 
reservation or reservations to the same.” 
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TO AND FROM 
OUR READERS 


[The editor assumes no responsibility for un- 
solicited manuscripts unless accompanied by 
return postage. Anonymous communications 
will be disregarded, but the names of corre- 
spondents will be withheld from publication 
upon request. ] 


WHO BENEFITS BY LAND TAKEN FROM 
HUNGARY? 


To the Editor of Current History: 


In December CURRENT History Mr. Karel 
Leitner, editor of New York Listy, a Czech 
newspaper, points to the “surging tide of 
democracy in Eastern Europe,” that is, in 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia in 
contradistinction to “the only remaining island 
of feudalism, Hungary,” and dwells upon the 
alleged fact “that in the three former States 
the land formerly occupied by a few Hun- 
garian magnates passed into the hands of 
needy farmers whereby a barrier against the 
infiltration of radical ideas from the East was 
established.” 

It seems to be a singular delusion, not only 
of Mr. Karel Leitner, but of many others, per- 
haps of all protagonists of the new succession 
States, that the agrarian reforms have been 
enacted as great democratic social reforms and 
that Hungary still stands today as the only 
remnant of dark feudalism. This was also the 
line of argument used by Mr. Titulescu, for- 
mer Minister of Foreign Affairs in Rumania 
before the League of Nations in the case of 
the Hungarian optants in Transylvania. 

To prove how utterly fallacious this argu- 
ment is, let me quote the statements of a few 
prominent men in the succession States to the 
effect that the object of their land reforms 
was by no means the solution of the agrarian 
question, but was primarily to take the land 
owned by Hungarians at a price practically 
equivalent to confiscation and to hand it over 
to Czechs, Rumanians or Yugoslavs, as the 
case may have been. In other words, their ob- 
ject was the denationalization of Magyar dis- 
tricts. 

Dr. Benés, the Foreign Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, said in a speech delivered at Poz- 
sony in 1925: “The land reform is a retal- 
iation for the battle of the White Mountain, 
for the exile of our people to foreign lands, 
for the Germanization and Magyarization of 
the Czech and Slovak territories—in general a 
retribution for all the injuries done to us.” The 
Magyars, however, had nothing whatever to 
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aim of Hungarian revisionists is the restora- 
tion to Hungary of the lands lost by the 
aristocracy” is utterly false. A revision of the 
peace treaty is demanded by the whole country 
and advocated mainly by people who own no 
land whatever and have never owned any. 
ERNEST LUDWIG, 
Member of the Hungarian Delegation to the 
Paris Peace Conference. 
New York. 
* * * 


HUNGARY AFTER THE PEACE TREATY 


To the Editor of Current History: 

On page 187 of your November issue, in an 
article entitled “Self-Determination,” by Mr. 
David Hunter Miller, he says: “The principle 
of self-determination certainly had a real ap- 
plication in the peace treaties taken as a 
whole; the various plebiscites which were held 
are an instance of this; and it may be re- 
marked here that the result was surprisingly 
in favor of the side that had lost the war.” 
Not only students, but even intelligent and 
well-posted readers, know that this statement 
does not correspond with the truth. It is just 
the opposite. The real national catastrophe 
of Hungary, for instance, culminated in the 
peace treaty. The self-determination of the 
people—the plebiscite—was never permitted to 
be carried out, which is the greatest insult to- 
ward a nation with a thousand years’ old cul- 
ture and Constitution. Does Mr. Miller not 
know that the United States never recognized 
the peace treaties chiefly on account of their 
lack of justice and true democracy? As to the 
Treaty of Trianon, the American people con- 
cluded with Hungary a separate peace treaty 
in 1921, in which the territorial dispositions 
of the Trianon Treaty are not mentioned at 
all. The peace treaty was executed against 
American principles, which principles are all 
for fair play and self-determination. To make 
statements such as Mr. Miller does is a gross 
misrepresentation of history, because the 
treaty for Hungary was not “a surprisingly 
favorable result,” but it was an unheard of in- 
justice and a catastrophe for a thousand-year- 
old nation. Dr. I. DE JOSIKA-HERCZEG, 
President, World Federation of Overseas Hun- 

garians. 

New York. 


* * > 


THE ARKANSAS ANTI-EVOLUTION LAW 


Charles Smith, President of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Atheism, 
119 East Fourteenth Street, New York, writes 
as follows in regard to the article, “The For- 
ward March of the Anti-Evolutionists,” by 
Maynard Shipley in the January number of 
CURRENT HISToRY: 

“The situation in Arkansas is not as favor- 
able as pictured in that article. Dean Frank 














Vinsonhaler of the Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas will not ignore the anti- 
evolution law. No other public official will 
openly flout that law. These facts should be 
obvious to any reasoning person acquainted 
with conditions in the Bible belt. The press 
report that Dean Vinsonhaler had announced 
that he would ignore the law was flatly denied 
a few days ago after being sent out. Had he 
not so announced he would have lost his job. 

“The Arkansas campaign has convinced me 
that there will be more ‘monkey’ states. As 
long as American scientists, including Mr. 
Shipley, are so fearful of wounding the feel- 
ings of religious persons, the Fundamentalists 
will continue to win. In Arkansas there was 
almost no opposition to the bill. No public 
meetings were held against the measure. No 
real fight was made. The following para- 
graph in my report to the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Atheism sets 
forth the situation as it appears to me: 


“‘The Arkansas ‘monkey’ law was adopted 
by a vote of about seven to four. The greatest 
disgrace to the State, however, is not its pass- 
ing the measure, but rather its lack of coura- 
geous intellectual leaders. Not a single public 
meeting was held in opposition to the bill. The 
only person, the writer, who attempted an ac- 
tive, open campaign against the infamy, was 
jailed. The compromisers, inside and outside 
the State, were too timid to fight. They even 
blame me for the Fundamentalist victory. 
Their charge is false. Had I been permitted to 
debate and lecture throughout the State and 
distribute tracts explanatory of evolution and 
the Bible, I might have saved Arkansas from 
disgrace. The guilty parties are my accusers— 
the ‘Liberals’ and Modernists. Now that the 
fight is over they boldly announce their pro- 
gram for stemming the anti-evolution tide. 
The next day of battle will find them in hiding. 
Fear of offending the religious will prevent 
their telling the full truth about the Bible and 
evolution. There will be more ‘monkey’ states. 
Fundamentalists will not be checked by pussy- 
footers. The American Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism will, in time, block 
the bigots. 

“The attempt to stem the anti-evolution tide 
by court.actions alone is all wrong. To centre 
anti-Fundamentalist propaganda upon legis- 
lators merely increases the number of hypo- 
crites. I do not disapprove of suits to test the 
constitutionality of ‘monkey’ laws or of lob- 
bying before legislatures, but I contend that 
no real victory can be won until the people 
are educated out of Fundamentalism. That 
eannot be accomplished without wounding the 
feelings of religious persons. The full truth 
about the Bible must be told. Mr. Shipley and 
other compromisers were opposed in the Ar- 
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kansas campaign to any open attack on Fun- 
damentalism. They are responsible for the out- 
lawing of science. If the editor of CURRENT 
History will discover means of inspiring a 
little courage into American scientists, he will 


render our civilization a great service.” 
* * * 


INDIA AND THE PRINCES 


To the Editor of Current History: 


The article in your January issue on “The 
Problem of Self-Government in British India,” 


Here is YOUR 
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by Professor Rayston Hayden, is distressingly 
out of place in an impartial American publica- 
tion of high repute. Referring to the hearings 
of the Simon Commission, Professor Hayden 
says that “all shades of opinion have found 
free expression,” whereas protest meetings by 
the hundreds, riots, hartals, shootings by the 
police and wounding of leaders like Nehru and 
Lajpat Rai have marked the progress of the 
commission in India. People continue to resent 
the commission, and even the majority of the 
official Legislative Assembly in Delhi has re- 
fused it official recognition, while the Indian 
National Congress, the Moslem League and 
other public bodies have ignored it. 

In regard to the native states, it should be 
remembered that they cannot enter into rela- 
ions with each other or with foreign states; 
that their military forces are fixed by the 
suzerain, and that the British have the rignt 
to intervene in their internal affairs at their 
own sweet will and pleasure. Yet Professor 
Hayden says the princes are satisfied. The 
fact is that the princes are allowed to do any- 
thing to Indians—their own subjects as well 
as British Indians—so long as the princes are 
loyal to the British. In all matters of self- 
respect, manhood, education and progress, the 
British interfere to see that Indians are kept 
down. “The inhabitants of the native states 
are subjects of their respective rulers, not of 
the King-Emperor,” says Professor Hayden. 
What an absurdity! The British King is the 
suzerain of the princes, and British agents 
keep the thumbscrews on princes and people 
alike. The relation between the princes and 
Great Britain, says Professor Hayden, “rests 
in most instances on treaties.” Yes, treaties 
which the British alone are allowed to inter- 
pret or change. Hyderabad, Baroda, Indore 
and Jaipur signed no treaties making them 
vassals of Great Britain. When Sir Salar 
Jung of Hyderabad once pointed out this fact, 
Lord Dufferin, then the Viceroy, asked the 
“damned fool to shut up.” The princes have 
so much freedom that their very education is 
under the control of British officers; they are 
not normally allowed to go outside their State; 
they cannot write a letter to any one, except 
it is censored by the British agent; they must 
obtain special permit to go to England. 

Is it any wonder that the princes are wor- 
ried lest their paradise should be desecrated 
when the “central and provincial governments 
shall have passed under the control of native 
Indians!” To please the princes, the benign 
British Government hastened to form the But- 
ler Committee, to which the “gathering in Lon- 
don of a notable group of native princes pre- 
sented their case.” To clinch it, they had their 
case presented by a “prominent British barris- 
ter.” It would appear that the princes con- 
tended that it would be unsatisfactory to them 
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to have the Indians in power in India. How 
remarkable! The Indian princes who went to 
London under special permit of the British 
have thoughts and fears similar to those of 
the British officials. The truth is that the 
British official hierarchy is using the princes 
as a convenient tool to spike the progress of 
self-government in India. The British set up 
non-Brahmin, Mohammedan, Pariah and every 
other conceivable group in the country to balk 
plans to make government really representa- 
tive; and they have failed. The people have 
seen through the British “divide and rule” 
policy. Now the same British hierarchy sud- 
denly became solicitous of the interests of the 
princes. The princes, whether they like it or 
not, have to play to the British tune. 
SRINIVAS R. WAGEL. 
New York. 
a co 


EVENTS IN CHINA 


To the Editor of Current History: 


I wish to express my growing interest and 
increasing pleasure in reading the interna- 
tional news section of CURRENT History. The 
satisfaction of reading comes entirely from 
the scholarly and informing articles prepared 
by competent authorities. Especially I enjoy 
reading the articles on China, written by Pro- 
fessor Harold S. Quigley, who spent several 
years in the Far East studying the peoples and 
governments of the Pacific region, and acquir- 
ing a wide knowledge of Chinese history. 

In the January issue a very important arti- 
cle on the development of the Kuomintang 
should be of interest to all friends of China. 
Mr. Roy S. Lautenschlager’s contribution 
traced the growth of the People’s party from 
the remote origin to its present condition in 
a lucid and unbiased manner, This trust- 
worthy account of the Nationalist movement 
shows at once the author’s thorough knowledge 
of Chinese affairs and his keen sense of dis- 
crimination. Like Professor Quigley, Mr. 
Lautenschlager paints on the vast canvas of 
his subject only the outstanding events as con- 
necting links in the chain of development. He 
has wisely told the Kuomintang’s story up to 
the rise of the Nanking Government and the 
fall of the Peking régime which mark the end 
of the first and the beginning of the second 
stage of. the Nationalist movement. We 
wish that the American reading public would 
follow events in China as reported in CURRENT 
History in order to visualize the significance 
of China’s reconstruction. At the same time 
we should warn readers against those reports 
based upon unreliable sources or constructed 
by personal imagination which tend seriously 
to misrepresent or misinterpret China in the 
eyes of other nations. WILLIAM L. SHEN, 

Chinese Trade Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
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World Finance—A Month's Survey 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH 


ASSISTANT EDITOR OF The Annalist 


HE stock market has again defied all 
precedent as well as numerous forecasts 
and warnings on the part of the more 
conservative brokers and bankers with respect 
to the imminence of the secondary decline 
which practically always follows a break as 
severe as that which occurred early in Decem- 
ber. At one time, with such outstanding mar- 
ket leaders as United States Steel and Gen- 
eral Motors penetrating their previous low 
points, it appeared that the secondary decline 
was actually under way. But at that point 
strong support appeared, and then occurred 
ene of the most amazing recoveries in the his- 
tory of the New York Stock Exchange. 
During the December break General Motors 
declined more than forty points and Steel 
more than twenty, and the market as a whole 
suffered a decline more severe than any whica 
had taken place in more than a year. Yet 


three weeks later confidence had apparently 
been completely restored, and the market, as 
measured by the averages of representative 
industrial shares, had risen beyond the Nov. 
27 peak. A leading authority on the stock 


market “recalls no instance of so immediate 
and powerful upward reaction from an im- 
portant break during the past thirty years. 
The recovery from the Northern Pacific panic 
of May, 1901, was very rapid, but it fell short 
of the current move. The recovery from the 
break following the San Francisco earthquake 
set in sooner after the culmination of the de- 
cline, but proved relatively less extensive than 
the present advance.” 


Money MARKET CONDITIONS 


Another aspect of this recovery, which evi- 
dently caused considerable amazement among 
financial writers generally, was that it occurred 
in the face of the most stringent conditions in 
the money market since 1920. These writers 
recognized, of course, the fact that on several 
previous occasions stocks had advanced rapidly 
with call money even higher than the 12 per 
cent rate of last December; but very few were 
bold enough to enunciate the principle, never 
demonstrated more clearly than in December, 
that seasonal fluctuations in money rates 
very rarely if ever have any effect on stock 
prices. 

It is, of course, futile to speculate on to 
what new heights this remarkable recovery in 
the stock market will carry prices. The vitality 
which the market has displayed in the face 
of most discouraging money market conditions 
has already caused one of the most famous 


economists in the United States to describe 
as “rash” his own prediction that the bull mar- 
ket of 1927-28 was at or near-its culmination. 

One fact stands out clearly, however; and 
that is that the most recent turn of events 
in the stock market has put definitely to an end 
whatever hopes might have been entertained 
for easier credit conditions in 1929. In De- 
cember time money rates, allowing for sea- 
sonal factors, advanced sharply to the highest 
monthly average since December, 1920. Early 
in January the rates on bankers acceptances 
also rose to the highest level ever established 
for that comparatively new type of paper. Up 
to the middle of January commercial paper 
rates had not yet felt the effects of this fur- 
ther tightening in general credit, but past ex- 
perience suggests that the gap thus created 
between time money and commercial paper 
rates will be eliminated by a rise in com- 
mercial paper rather than by a decline in 
time money. 

Early in January, indeed, stock prices, after 
rising to new high levels, were subjected to 
considerable selling pressure by rumors to the 
effect that the Federal Reserve Banks were 
about to put into effect a further increase 
in rediscount rates. If the Reserve Banks 
should actually decide on such a course, it 
would beyond question bring about a further 
upward revision in the general open market 
rate structure, since the demand for credit 
for both speculative and commercial purposes 
increased sharply in December, forcing mem- 
ber banks to increase their rediscounts at the 
Federal Reserve Banks. The Reserve Banks 
have also let it be known that they are be- 
ginning to look with disfavor upon the policy 
which they have pursued in recent months 
with respect to supporting the acceptance 
market. 


GoLD MovEMENTS 


There is always to be reckoned with, on the 
other hand, the fact that still higher money 
rates in this country will attract gold from 
abroad. This factor is offset largely, however, 
by the claims to gold which foreign central 
banks still hold here in the form of dollar 
exchange. The new year opened, indeed, with 
the announcement of the earmarking for for- 
eign account of $25,000,000 in gold, which nat- 
urally led to a good deal of speculation as to 
whether that was but the forerunner of fur- 
ther immediate requisitions on the enormous 
stock of gold accumulated in this country dur- 
ing the period of European currency infla- 












tion. Estimates as to the amount which the 
Bank of France will take range up to $250,- 
000,000, but although this may prove to be too 
high a figure, it is worth noting that from 
early November to early January slightly more 
than $56,000,000 was earmarked, presumably 
for French account, and that this will prob- 
ably be increased to at least $100,000,000. 
Doubtless because of expanding business ac- 
tivity in France, the Bank of France’s ratio 
of reserve to liabilities has recently fallen 
below the legal minimum of 40 per cent so 
that France’s need of additional gold for re- 
serve purposes is real. 

The Bank of France has dollar balances in 
this country amounting, according to estimate, 
to about $600,000,000. Its statement for Dec. 
29 placed its portfolio of sight balances abroad 
and foreign bills of exchange at 32,640,000,000 
frances ($1,272,960,000), which is thought to 
be equally divided between London and New 
York, with a little in Switzerland. These bal- 
ances are a result of the post-war depreciation 
in the value of the franc, which brought about 
a tremendous outflow of liquid capital to other 
countries, principally to England and the 
United States. When Poincaré regained con- 
trol of the financial situation an even more 
rapid movement toward repatriation of that 
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capital resulted, and the Bank of France ac- 
quired huge foreign balances in the process of 
preventing a too rapid rise in the franc, which 
would have resulted in an industrial depres- 
sion such as always follows rapid increases 
in the value of a country’s currency. 

The Reichsbank also possesses large foreign 
balances, and the recent cashing of these bills 
and the withdrawal of the proceeds in gold 
from London has caused great uneasiness in 
financial circles there. As time goes on, in- 
deed, it becomes more and more evident that 
the Bank of England can not or will not much 
longer countenance heavy gold losses, and that 
further withdrawals will result in an increase 
in the official bank rate. The United States 
is bound to be vitally concerned in such a de- 
velopment for the reason that the persistence 
of low ixterest rates in London has for several 
months been an insurmountable obstacle in 
the way of further measures on the part of 
our Reserve Banks designed to restrict the 
amount of credit being devoted to speculative 
activity. Only a higher level of rates at Lon- 
don is needed to eliminate at once the danger 
of gold imports which has beyond much doubt 
been responsible for the abandonment by the 
Reserve Banks of their attempts to curb spec- 
ulative activity in this country. 
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cumstance, romance and adven- 
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get the story told—while the 
reader holds his breath. Here are 
thousands of mew ideas, new 
motives, new clues, new and 
different crimes. All the eerie 
fascination of damp and dark 

underground tunnels ‘is made 

thrice as intense by the almost 
unbelievable genius of this 
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An Inside Story of the Arms 


Conference 


of 1921-22 


By PAUL H. CLYDE 


ACTING ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF Far 


HE value of Dr. Ichihashi’s volume on 
the Washington Conference* lies in the 
fact that it is the first readable and 
scholarly treatment of the conference by a man 
who viewed its accomplishments and failures 
from the inside. Moreover, at a time when 
there is no little tension in the naval situation 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
when the proverbial “man in the street” is 
asking whether he must reach into his pocket 
to pay for cruisers that the naval experts want 
to build, this lucid and objective study of the 
steps toward disarmament taken at Washing- 
ton in 1921-22 should prove most welcome. 

In 1921 Yamato Ichihashi, then professor of 
Japanese History and Government in Stanford 
University was asked by his government to act 
as confidential secretary and interpreter to 
Viscount Kato, who was on the point of leav- 
ing Javan for Washington as chief of the 
Japanese delegation at the Disarmament Con- 
ference. In Washington, therefore, Dr, Ichi- 
hashi had the unique experience of attending 
not merely the plenary sessions but all the 
private and informal conferences of the “Big 
Three” (Balfour, Hughes and Kato), at which 
the real problems of capital ship reduction 
were met and solved. In view of the untime- 
ly death of Viscount Kato, it is obvious that 
only two living men, Hughes and Balfour, are 
today able to tell the story of what happened 
behind closed doors in Washington with equal 
authority to that of the author of this volume. 

Dr, Ichihashi’s book consists of two parts, 
the first dealing with the Arms Conference, 
the second with problems of the Pacific and 
Far East, with China as the central figure. 

Following a discussion, in part one, of the 
American proposal for a reduction of capital- 
ship tonnage, the author launches into the 


*The Washington Conference and After. By 
Yamato Ichihashi, Ph. D. Secretary and Inter- 

reter to the late Viscount Ka o, Japan’s 

enior Delegate to the Washington Conference. 
Stanforc: Press, 1928. $4. 


EASTERN History, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


graphic story of how Hughes, Balfour and 
Kato wrestled with the problem of the 5-5-3 
ratio until a provisional agreement, satisfac- 
tory to the three great naval Powers was 
reached. This story is here told for the first 
time, and it should dissipate once and for all 
many of the absurd speculations made by rabid 
nationalists during subsequent years. 

Of equal interest is the story of the Hughes 
diplomacy by which France, q nation which 
from the very beginning had no sympathy 
with the spirit of the conference, was finally 
brought to accept her allotment in the ratio 
of 1.75. The almost complete failure of the 
conference to deal with auxiliary craft, the 
astute diplomacy of the Italians who were 
prepared to agree to anything so long as they 
were given parity with France, and the bit- 
ter, not to say sarcastic, verbal exchanges be- 
tween the British and French form some of the 
other interesting revelations in part one. 

Worthy of serious consideration in this con- 
nection is Dr. Ichihashi’s interpretation of the 
Four-Power Pacific Treaty and the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. Viewing his treatment ob- 
jectively, we seem to have reason to assert 
that the case of opposition to the Anglo-Jap- 
anese agreement, as presented to the Ameri- 
can Delegation by its advisers, rested to a 
surprising degree on lack of information and 
misinterpretation. (See chapter 10). Never- 
theless, the conclusion of the author is that 
the Four-Power Pacific Treaty has played a 
useful réle, particularly as regards the rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan. 

As explained in chapter 12, the Pacific and 
Far Eastern Conference, dealt within part two, 
might well have been termed a conference on 
China. From the layman’s point of view. this 
is decidedly the more readable section of the 
book. Dr. Ichihashi traces the background of 
China’s foreign relations with the West and 
while his treatment of the Chinese case is ob- 
jective and sympathetic, he makes it perfectly 
clear that the malady of the Sick Man of the 
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Far East is not solely a product of Western 
contact and rapaciousness, but also a result of 
equally repugnant practices of a corrupt and 
self-seeking ruling class in China. 

Among the more enlightening chapters is 
that on the famous, if not notorious, Open 
Door Policy. Here we have established con- 
clusively the fact that, contrary to the opinion 
of Mr. Hughes, the Open Door doctrine as de- 
fined in 1922 was not merely “a more definite 
and precise statement of the principle that 
had long been admitted” (see page 195), but 
rather a new doctrine, one to which China is 
now a party and which is incompatible with 
the creation of spheres of influence. 

Throughout his book and in particular in 
part two, the author permits the delegates of 
the various nations to present their cases in 
their own words. The result is a clear-cut 
picture, not merely of differences of opinion, 
but of widely varying national attitudes and 
, temperaments. 

Of more than casual interest to Americans 
is the chapter devoted to the problems of the 
little Far Eastern island of Yap, made fam- 
ous by a grotesque diplomatic struggle waged 
between Washington and Tokio during the 
years 1919-22. Readers will well recall the 
untimely publicity given to these diplomatic 


exchanges while the questions concerning this 


Pacific cable station were still pending. It is 
a fine example of the ease with which national 
animosities are aroused when all the facts in 
the case are not known. 

It has become almost a habit since 1915 to 
say that no book on Far Eastern affairs is 
worth the paper it is written on unless it con- 
tains a chapter on the famous or infamous 
Twenty-one Demands presented by Japan to 
China in that year. Furthermore, it may be 
added that most of what has been written on 
the subject can claim no place in historical 
literature. In Dr. Ichihashi’s volume, how- 


ever, we do find this ,subject stripped of all- 


the propaganda, both Chinese and American, 
which has surrounded it. His conclusion, 
nevertheless, in no way relieves the Govern- 
ment of Count Okuma of responsibility for the 
greatest of Japan’s diplomatic blunders. 
Viewing the volume as a whole, we may say 
that the author, while not closing his eyes to 
past failures or present obstacles on the road 
to disarmament, is optimistic for the success 
of future conferences. There is no doubt in 
his mind but that laymen of the great naval 
powers want more disarmament and less war. 
But the next conference will deal with prob- 
lems of a highly technical character and, if 
this conference is to be dominated by naval 
experts who have never ceased to bewail the 
scrapping of 68 battleships in 1922, the pros- 
pects are not bright. It is too much to ask 
sailors to destroy the ships on which they sail. 


Progress in that direction is the work of the 
layman. 


The Empire France 


Lost in America 
By CARL WITTKE 
PROFESSOR OF HIsTory, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY; 
AUTHOR OF A History of Canada 


study of the history of New France in 

North America—“a forest stage” which 
Parkman found “more thronged with appro- 
priate actors than in any other passage of our 
history”—has undertaken to retail the familiar 
tale of discoverer, fur trader, priest, soldier 
and settler, as they moved across the stage of 
New France to the tragic climax on the 
Heights of Abraham, where Wolfe met Mont- 
calm and determined that the future of North 
America should develop along dominantly An- 
glo-Saxon lines. Over a third of a century 
has elapsed since the last of Francis Park- 
man’s works devoted to the history of New 
France appeared. He told the story in eleven 
volumes, each one a literary masterpiece. Pro- 
fessor Wrong has retold the story in two vol- 
umes, the first large work in English since 
Parkman’s day.* 

The story begins with a long account of the 
work of early travelers like Marco Polo and 
a re-examination of the discoveries of the 
Norse pioneers, and in pages filled with ab- 
sorbing interest it unfolds through two vol- 
umes of about 900 pages. Few significant 
details have been omitted. In addition to 
giving the story of the French in the valley of 
the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi, the writer frequently draws aside 
the curtain so that the reader may appreciate 
what was going on elsewhere in the Americas 
and in Europe. Professor Wrong admirably 
links the history of France with events in 
Canada, and because he finds the clue to 
French failure in North America in the mis- 
takes of the monarchy at home, he gives de. 
tailed descriptions of the old France from 
which the carriers of European culture came 
to the savages of the American forest. The 
long tale of intercolonial rivalries in the New 
World is adequately presented against the 
background of European diplomacy, and Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Dutch and British coloniza- 
tion efforts are touched upon wherever oc- 
casion demands. 

Inevitably, one returns to the comparison 


*The Rise and Fall of New France. 
George M. Wrong. 2 vols. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1928. $12.50: 


Pi suayor 2 WRONG, after many years’ 
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“Grasshopper Min 


mind nibbles at EVERYTHING and masters NOTHING. 


At home in the evening he tunes in the radio—gets tired of 
it—then glances through a MAGAZINE—can't get interested. 
Finally, unable to CONCENTRATE on anything, he either goes 
to the MOVIES or FALLS ASLEEP in his chair. 


At the OFFICE he always takes up the EASIEST thing first, 
puts it down when it gets HARD, and starts something else. 
JUMPS from ONE THING TO ANOTHER all the time! 


There are thousands of these PEOPLE WITH GRASS. 


Y OU know this man as well as you know YOURSELF. His 


HOPPER MINUS in the world, In fact they are the very people | 
who do the world's MOST TIRESOME TASKS—and get but a 


PITTANCE for their work. 


They do the world’s CLERICAL WORK, and routine | 


drudgery. Day after day, week after week, month after month, 
year after year—ENDLESSLY—they HANG ON to the jobs 
that are smallest-salezied, longest-houred, least interesting, and 
poorest-futured! 


If YOU have a ‘‘grasshopper mind’’ you know that this is 


TRUE. And you know WHY it is true. Even the BLAZING | 
SUN can’t burn a hole in a little piece of TISSUE PAPER unless — 


its rays are focussed and concentrated ON ONE SPOT! 


A BRAIN THAT BALKS at sticking to ONE THING FOR 
MORE THAN A FEW MINUTES surely cannot be depended 
upon to get you anywhere in your YEARS of life! 


The TRAGEDY of it all is this: you know that RIGHT 


NOW you are merely jumping HERE AND THERE. Yoej,you | 


also know that you have WITHIN YOU the intelligence, the 
earnestness, and the ability that can take you right to the high 
place you want to reach in life! 

What is WRONG? WHAT'S holding you back? 

Just one fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact. That is all. And when 
you know what it IS, then you can easily learn how to apply it; 
make it carry you STEADILY, POSITIVELY, AND DIRECTLY 
to prosperity and independence. 

That fact is one which has been PROVEN and stated by the 
world’s foremost scientists and psychologists. You are only ONE- 


TENTH as successful as you COULD be! Why? BECAUSE, as | 


Science says, you are using only ONE-TENTH of your real 
BRAIN-POWER! 

TEN per cent of his brain is all the AVERAGE person 
uses. He is paid for ONE-TENTH of what he really possesses 
because that is all he actually USES. The remainder lies dormant. 
The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes to use it. For the 
mind is like a muscle. It grows in power through exercise and use. 
It weakens and deteriorates with idleness. 

What can you DO about it? That is the question you are 
asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. 


Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
& copy of ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever. You need not spend another penny. 


This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of a 


strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. | 


It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 
imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically—in short, how to make 
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your brain an instrument of all-around POWER. It tells you 
how to banish the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wan- 
dering, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 

Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 
P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain power and thought power described in this free 
book. OVER 650,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. 


You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your 
copy. You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, hap- 
piness, independence! 


Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 
about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
which is FREE—may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 
doubters, the ‘‘show me’’ wiseacres. 


Other thousands will say, “I can lose only TWO CENTS. 


| I may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training.’ 


I will send for it NOW. It promises too much for me to RISK 
MISSING.” 


The thousands who are open minded—who are willing to learn 
something to their advantage—will ACT on their impulse to 
send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for having 
TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they do noth- 
ing more than to READ a booklet about the inner workings of the 
mind. For your own sake—and for the sake of your loved ones, 
don't continue to GAMBLE that your future will be bright 
whether or not you DO anything about it! Mail the coupon today 
—NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 703, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, 
Durban and Melbourne 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 703,71 West 45th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
“Scientific Mind Training.”’ This does not place me under any 
obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 
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with Parkman. Like the latter, Professor 
Wrong writes to give his reader a thrill, and 
the story of New France is full of thrills. He 
has a real gift to delineate character, and, like 
Parkman, leans perhaps a little too much to 
romance and legend completely to satisfy the 
exacting demands of the new school of his- 
torians. Again, like his distinguished prede- 
cessor, Professor Wrong emphasizes political 
and military history (in describing military 
events he perhaps is at his best) rather than 
the institutional, economic, and social] history 
so much in vogue today. But these factors 
have not been totally neglected, as chapters on 
Canadian feudalism, descriptions of native civ- 
ilizations, “The Church in New France,” “New 
France under Colbert,” and “The Martyrs of 
Huronia” will show. There are important seéc- 
tions on the rivalries over the fur trade, the 
battle for control of Hudson Bay and the 
prairies of the interior, and some interesting 
glimpses of court life at Versailles. Volume 


II deals largely with the four intercolonial 
wars between England and France for the mas- 
tery of the North American Continent, ana 
here the reader will find such oft-told tales as 
Braddock’s defeat and the expulsion of the 
Acadians, as well as the fall of Quebec, retold 


in the light of more recent scholarship. In 
describing the numerous military and naval 
expeditions to take strategic points like Port 
Royal and Louisburg, and campaigns like 
Frontenac’s and Montcalm’s in the interior, 
Professor Wrong reveals again the gift dis- 
played in earlier works, to tell just enough of 
the complex details of military history to 
make the account interesting and the main 
events stand out, and not too much to make 
it confusing and tedious. 

It may be said that these two volumes sup- 
plement rather than supersede Parkman. The 
latter’s professional reputation endures with- 
out serious blemish, and his ideals of historical 
criticism are still largely those of our own 
time. The real value of Professor Wrong’s 
work lies not so much in the new data it con- 
tains, but in the synthesis it gives of a long 
sweep of American history, and in the read- 
able manner in which the task has been exe- 
cuted. 

Some errors have been detected, but they are 
for the most part of no serious consequence. 
A few of the writer's generalizations may be 
open to challenge, and there has been some 
careless proofreading. The bibliographies for 
each chapter will be found useful, although 
they do not show as great a familiarity with 
the work of some American scholars as might 
have been expected. Lovers of Canadian his- 
tory will rejoice to learn that the preface 
promises soon “a volume dealing with the New 
France which became British Canada and the 
influence upon it of the American Revolution.” 
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There is so much in the field of Canadian 
history which calls loudly for treatment, es- 
pecially in the period after the fall of New 
France, 


American Policy Toward 


Soviet Russia 
By A. M. NIKOLAIEFF 


FORMERLY COLONEL IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY 


stitutes an important contribution to 

the diplomatic history of Russian- 
American relations. The author not only re- 
views historically the development of Amer- 
ican policy toward Russia since 1917, but 
also submits a detailed evaluation of that 
policy, particularly that phase of it which still 
has its practical importance, namely, the con- 
tinued adherence of the United States Govern- 
ment to the principle of non-recognition of the 
Soviet Government. 

Having devoted his introductory chapter to 
a brief survey of the “firmly grounded” tra- 
ditional friendship between the two countries, 
which reached its height in the years of the 
Civil War and passed through a period of 
difficulty in the early part of the present cen- 
tury (the “passport question”), the author un- 
folds his story chronologically with a degree 
of completeness, which has not been attempted 
before, including in it, with a view to under- 
standing the political effects, an account of 
military events of the Allied expeditions and of 
the civil war in Russia. 

“The most important single consideration in 
determining the policy” which the American 
Government (as well as those of the Allied 
countries) was to pursue toward Russia since 
the Bolshevist coup d’état in November, 1917, 
was Russia’s attitude toward the war. Apart 
from the character of the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment, which by proclaiming class war and 
world-wide revolt, and by openly avowing a 
campaign of mass terrorism aroused alarm 
and abhorrence, the prospective conse- 
quences to the Allies of Russia’s_retir- 
ing from the war and concluding a_ peace 
with the Central Powers were “so _terri- 
fying to contemplate that few Allied lead- 
ers could calmly face such a_ possibility.” 
The fact that the Bolshevist aim was a gen- 
eral peace rather than a separate one was no 
consolation, because peace at the end of 1917 
“would be a ‘peace without victory’ for the 
Allies.” In those circumstances the course of 


LD: SCHUMAN’S scholarly work* con- 


*American Policy Toward Russia. Since 1917 
By Frederick Lewis Schuman, New York; 
International Publishers, 1928. $3.75. 
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Editor of the Five-Foot Shelf 


(A page from the Daily Reading Guide) 
And you need only turn to the Daily 
Reading Guide to find reading selec- 
tions from the Five-Foot Shelf appro- 
priately assigned for every day in the 
year. Each can be read in about 15 
minutes with leisurely enjoyment. The Reading Guide 


carries a step further the expert selection and guidance 
of Dr. Eliot. 
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worth reading? How shall a busy man 
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Charles W. Eliot from his lifetime of read- 
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The Five-Foot Shelf of Books free you from 
the limitations of your age, of your country, 
of your personal experience; they give you 
access to all ages, to all countries, to all ex- 
perience. They take you out of the rut of 
life in the town you live in and make you a 
citizen of the world. 


They offer you the companionship of the 
most interesting and influential men and 
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possible for you to travel without leaving 
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world’s classics through 
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the American policy toward Russia had to be 
determined in harmony with that of the Allied 
Governments. Non-recognition of the Soviet 
Government and military intervention, the lat- 
ter being an “anti-German measure,” consti- 
stuted two common principles of that policy. 

Yet there was an essential distinction in the 
attitude of the United States and that of the 
Allies toward the Russian problem. The prin- 
ciple of preserving Russia’s territorial integ- 
rity, proclaimed by President Wilson in the 
sixth point of his famous Fourteen Points, was 
distinctively an American policy in which the 
Allies reluctantly acquiesced. On the other 
hand, the military intervention was Allied 
policy in which the United States unwillingly 
participated. It was only “very gradually and 
very reluctantly” that President Wilson 
reached the conclusion that the sending of 
troops to Russia was a course of wisdom; he 
“doubtless felt that if intervention was in any 
case inevitable, American participation would 
be a wiser course than abstention, if for no 
other reason than to give the United States 
some voice in determining its purpose and 
methods.” To assist the Russian nation in 
every way and to facilitate its economic re- 
construction remained one of the bases of 
Wilson’s Russian policy. 

The first extended and clearly defined dec- 
laration of the principles of American policy, 
upon which the Wilson Administration had 
acted in its treatment of Soviet Russia, was 
formulated in the famous Colby note of Aug. 
10, 1920. It was drawn in a spirit of great 
sympathy and friendship toward the Russian 
nation, which feelings in the following years, 
1921-1922, found their practical expression in 
the American humanitarian services to the 
famine-stricken people of the Soviet State and 
in the diplomatic pressure of the Department 
of State to put an end to the Japanese occu- 
pation of Russian territory in Siberia, but it 
reaffirmed in an unequivocal language the 
principle of non-recognition. “This country 
strongly recoils,” the Colby note declared, 
“from the recognition of the Bolshevist régime 
based upon,the negation of every principle 
* * * upon which it is possible to base har- 
monious or trustful relations.” The princi- 
ples of Russian policy laid down in this note 
were followed subsequently under the Harding 
and Coolidge Administrations. 

The three things upon which non-recogni- 
tion is based and which are referred to in all 
recent statements of policy are propaganda, 
repudiation and confiscation. So long as re- 
pudiation of obligations, confiscation of prop- 
erty and instigation of world revolution are 
adhered to as principles, the Soviet régime 
must be regarded as one with which normal 
intercourse is impossible. On the economic 
side, as the statements of policy made clear, 


a restoration of productivity in Russia through 
internal reconstruction and through an influx 
of foreign capital, in which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is particularly interested, requires 
the abandonment of communism. 

Since 1921 the common policy toward Russia 
of the American and the Western European 
Governments has been discontinued, and each 
of the powers has followed a more or less in- 
dependent course. The results may now be 
seen. In the words of Secretary of State 
Kellogg in his statement on April 14, 1928, 
“the experiences of various European Govern- 
ments * * * have demonstrated conclusively 
the wisdom of the policy to which the Govern- 
ment of the United States has consistently 
adhered.” In this opinion, however, Dr. Schu- 
man does not fully concur. For him “the 
problem must remain one of opinion and spec- 
ulation, since the factors involved are. too 
complex and imponderable to allow of scien- 
tific prediction” as to which of the two courses 
of policy—non-recognition or amicable rela- 
tions—with the Soviet Government would 
serve a better purpose. He thinks, however 
that “if the two systems (capitalism and com- 
munism) so fundamentally different and so 
diametrically opposed at all points must sooner 
or later clash * * * then the American policy 
must be regarded as fully justified on the 
highest grounds of national interest.” 


A French View of 


Professor Barnes 
By GEORGES DEMARTIAL 


FRENCH PUBLICIST AND HISTORIAN OF THE WORLD 
‘ War 


serve to increase the esteem in which 
the author is held by those who in every 
country on the face of the earth denounce the 
campaign of perfidy of which the Central Em- 
pires, and especially Germany, were the vic- 


Piterve to BARNES’S new book* will 


tims in the World War. It is very judiciously 
and appropriately entitled: In Quest of Truth 
and Justice. Had there not been this treachery, 
there would no longer be any question of re- 
sponsibility for the War of 1914 any more 
than there is today a question of responsibility 
for the 8,000 wars which preceded it. When 
States wage war they have certain reasons for 
doing so, either after they have declared war 
or war has been declared against them. The 
réle of history up to the present has been to 
examine the validity of these reasons. 


*In Quest of Truth and Justice. a Harry 
Elmer Barnes. Chicago: National Historical 
Society, 1928, 423 pp. $3.50. 
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Man.”’ and details of your law course and service. 


—— 


Name Cee et 


Beeslengen POR UCB scccncstnicninssincsnaticinigaliliiain inci ellata is 


Business Address 
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The original and unique character of the 
War of 1914 arises from the fact that the ad- 
versaries of the Central Empires, of whatever 
hue, pretended that they entered the war 
without any reasons in spite of themselves, 
because they had been attacked by Germany 
while they were enjoying an innocent sleep. 
This pretense, which could not stand five min- 
utes’ examination, was accepted by nearly all 
the nations in the world, and to justify the 
greatest orgy of human massacre that the 
world has ever seen, although its falsity could 
have been detected behind the pacific protesta- 
tions which engulfed us. It was propagated 
by the intellectual lights of these nations, by 
those great professors who had been up to that 
time highly respected, and by no one more 
than by the author of these lines. 

It is to Professor Barnes’s great honor that 
he has divorced himself from this clique of 
charlatans, that he has, to the detriment of his 
peace of mind and his personal interests, de- 
voted his incomparable gifts as a warrior to 
the prosecution of the authors and the propa- 
gators of these lies. Relentlessly and merci- 
lessly he roots out the weeds planted in their 
writings. Many thanks to him. It is said that 
he lacks the serenity that a historian should 
have. Actually he adopts a historical style 
that fits the subject. He is charged with the 
offense of replacing the myth of Allied inno- 
cence with the myth of the innocence of the 
Central Powers. His career and his writings 
belie this imputation. The only innocent peo- 
ple in a war are the dead. What Professor 
Barnes rejects is the ridiculous judgment of 
Versailles and also the formula of distributed 
responsibility, which is used as a convenient 
subterfuge by those who can not or will not go 
to the bottom of things. Distributed, yes, but 
how? ‘That can be established only by a public 
judgment. And it is precisely the so-called 
innoeent powers who do not desire anything 
of the kind. ; 

In the preface to the French edition of his 
preceding work, The Genesis of the World 
War, I shall be able to expatiate further on 
the character and work of Professor Barnes. 
But I seize upon the occasion of the appear- 
ance of this new book to address to him across 
the ocean the expression of my profoundest 
sympathy. The position which he has taken in 
America on the question of war responsibility 
is the very one which I am defending in my 
own country. Doubtless our methods differ. 
One of Professor Barnes’s biographies states 
that he writes four books a year; I can 
scarcely write one in four years. Nothing re- 
sembles my life of a recluse less than does 
his limitless activity which has brought him 
to Europe two years in succession to seek 
further information on the problem of war 
guilt. But what he thinks, I think; and when, 


without regret, I leave this world of hypocrisy 
and cowardice, it will be a source of satisfac- 
tion to think that this man, so ardent and so 
courageous and in the fullness of manhood, will 
continue the work of historical vengeance ad- 
vanced by the heroic Englishman, Morel, 
whose noble face he has had the thoughtful- 
ness and propriety to reproduce in the frontis- 
piece of In Quest of Truth and Justice. 
Mezy-par-Meulan, Seine-et-Oise, France. 


The Father of the 
New South 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON 


versal recognition. Page, the fiery and 

eloquent writer of epistles has become 
widely known through his able and witty let- 
ters. Mr. Hendrick, in the present volume,* 
introduces us to a new aspect of Walter Hines 
Page, an aspect even more vital and endur- 
ing, and, at the same time, much closer to 
present interest. Walter Page is revealed as 
one of those Southerners who, following Henry 
W. Grady, helped to create the conception of 
“The New South,” especially by his years of 
fruitful and educational work in North Caro- 
lina, his native State. The intellectual and in- 
dustrial transformation of the South, its emer- 
gence from the shell of traditionalism, is the 
most noteworthy and promising force in the 
life of America today, in its different way not 
less significant than the winning of the West; 
and it seems certain that in this potent work 
of renovation Walter Page did as much as in 
any other for his permanent fame. 

Mr. Hendrick begins by painting the set- 
ting of Walter Page’s boyhood and the force- 
ful characters of his grandfather and father, 
both of whom greatly contributed to the 
moulding of his. mind. At the same time, and 
this gives a measure of Hendrick’s intellectual 
depth, he reveals a more genuine South, 
strongly contrasted with the South of popular 
tradition, namely, the South which made 
Washington and Jefferson, the South, which, 
with early New England, contributed the 
strongest and most richly formative forces to 
the making of a new world, the moulding of 
the potent American spirit. 

We are accustomed. to look back to the past 
traditions of the South, the days of heroic and 
pathetic memories of the war between the 


Pre the Ambassador has received uni- 


*The Training of an American: The Earlier 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, 1855-1913. 
4 Burton J. Hendrick. Boston: Houghton, 

ifflin Company. 1928. $5. 
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Have YOU progressed during the past 3 years? 


people are really satisfied with the 
honest answer. The question is bluntly 
asked to induce men and women to under- 
take study at home. Thousands of people 
realize that they should study at home—but 
never start. These thousands intend to pre- 
pare theméelves better for their work or their 
enjoyment of life—but they delay. They know 
that they would progress faster, and etijoy life 
more, but still they postpone. 


Columbia University, as one of the world’s 
leading educational institutions, urges you to 
use part of your time to increase by study 
your capacity to do better the things that lie 
before you in life. Your days may be so full 
that you have little time for directed study but 
for most people there are many hours during 
which profitable, enjoyable, and interesting 
knowledge can be acquired. The range of sub- 
jects offered is wide. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature Composition 

Applied Grammar Dramatic 
Astrononly English 

Bankin , Various Languages 
Biblical Literature Lyric Poetry 
Biology Contemporary Novel 
Botany Drafting 

Boy Scouting Drama 

Business Administration Drawing and Painting 
Business English Economics 

Business Law Economic Geography 
Business Mathematics English 


Rudo Organization 
try 

Child Psychology 
Classics 


[THESE courses have been pre by ourin- 
structors to meet the special requirements 
of study at home, While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject is 
fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of 
the student. Everyone who enrolls for a 
Columbia course is personally taught by a 
member of the University teaching staff. fe 34 
cial arrangements can be made for group study. 


The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 
coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your edicational interests our instructors may 


ian Short 8: Wri 
given Story Writing Slide Rule” we 


tin Sociology 
Literature Spanish, etc., etc. 


be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here because additions to 
the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study De- 

pattment has prepared courses —— 
the equivalent of four years of High Schoo 
study. This complete High School or College 
Preparatory training is available to those who 
can not undertake class room work. We shall 
be glad to send you our special bulletin on 
request. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension— Home Study De ent, 
New York, N.Y. Please send me full information about Columbia University 
Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 
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After You Read 
_ in this issue the discussion 
by Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
and Harry Elmer Barnes 


on 


DOES THE CONCEPT OF 
GOD NEED REVISION? 


Read 


Dr. Barnes’ Startling 
views in Full in 


LIVING in the 
20th CENTURY 


A Consideration of How 
We Got This Way 


By HARRY ELMER BARNES 


The story of an intellectual prog- 
ress which has made an old world 
new. A sweeping survey of recent 
scientific progress and its social 
and intellectual implications. Must 
be read by every American who 
wishes to understand the world he 
lives in. — William McDonald in 
Book League Monthly 


In “Our Times” Mark Sullivan 
describes the superficial ways in 
which we differ from the genera- 
tion preceding ours. Professor 
Barnes investigates the scientific 
and philosophical causes of these 
changes. His book is of immeas- 
urably greater value than Mr. Sul- 
livan’s widely read work. 


—Buffalo Times 


$3.50 at all stores Bobbs-Merrill 


States, as the authentic background of South- 
ern life. But the chief virtue of Hendrick’s 
book is to show that this is a false, or, at best, 
a’ partial and obscuring view. The true 
South, the South of Washington and Jeffer- 
son, was far stronger and more vital. The 
South of the Confederacy was, in the view of 
Walter Page and of his able biographer, a. 
tragical interlude, an obscuring curtain let 
down between us and the real South, and, 
what is of even more importance, a veil which 
hides that more vital and inspiring South 
from Southern men and women; a veil which 
has blinded them to their true work and des- 
tiny, fixing their gaze on a period of calamity 
in the past and closing their vision to a period 
of immense promise in the present and the 
future. 


To come at once to the heart of the mat- 
ter, Walter Page was firmly convinced that 
the institution of Negro slavery was a pro- 
found misfortune to the Southern States; 
that the secession, caused in the main by a 
determination to uphold that institution, even 
though it found a pretext in States’ rights 
under the terms of the first federation, was 
a still greater misfortune, and that the pas- 
sionate looking back to this tragical period 
by the men and women of two generations 
was a still greater misfortune, deadening the 
intellectual and moral life of a gifted race 
and almost fatally closing the door to all fruit- 
ful growth in the present and the future. 

First is the illusion of the South as a land 
of feudal and chivalrous tradition, the South 
of the great plantations, the South of the 
romantic novel and the period play. Hendrick 
reveals another South, more vital and funda- 
mental—the South of sturdy, liberty-loving 
middle class men and women, as vigorous and 
enterprising as the pioneers of the West, 
and, like them, successfully setting themselves 
to the conquest of a virgin wilderness. To this 
strong middle class, with its characteristically 
English heredity and virtues, Page’s ancestors 
belonged. His grandfather was a stalwart 
yeoman, but a yeoman with a fine philosophi- 
cal and political head on his shoulders; one 
who, by his intellect and almost by his memo- 
ries bridged the generations backward to the 
greatest days of the South, the days of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, and the great men who 
played so fine a part in the founding of the 
new Republic. So it happened that through- 
out his boyhood Walter Page, growing up 
amid the incense of the pines, was at the 
same sensitive period of his life steeped and 
saturated with the atmosphere of that vital 
and authentic South; throughout all his life, 
Page declared that the political thinking and 
writing of these great men was the equal of 
anything that history had prodnced; of no 
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4000) Vou speak french/ 
t 


we 


And W hy Not When You Can Learn So Easily? 


O ONE asks you if you speak French 
any more. It is understood that 
everyone who really matters has mastered 
this graceful accomplishment. French 
phrases are used in conversations here just 
as they are abroad. You hear them daily— 
and if you can not answer them in French 
you lose countenance—perhaps with the 
people who mean the most to you, in your 
social set or in business. 

No doubt you would already be using 
French if you knew how easily and cheaply 
you could learn it. Ten minutes a day fora 
very short time is enough to give you a fund 
of conversational French with the true 
Parisienne accent. 

The Hugo Language Institute of Europe 
has petfected an easy new method which 
gives you French in the same simple way 
that a baby is taught to talk. That is,— 
you learn French by actually TALKING it! 
The Hugo method gives you French that 
you can begin to use from the very first 
lesson. 


The Famous Hugo Method 


NOW ONLY $9.85 
'on Monthly Terms 


Now there is no excuse for not knowing 
French. You pay only a few cents a day, 
in convenient monthly payments—as you 


learn—AFTER you have seen the course 
and know what it can do for you. 

The entire course of 24 lessons costs only 
$9.85, payable on the convenient terms of 
only $2.00 a month. And you do not pay 
your first installment of $1.85 until you 
have proved to your own satisfaction that 
the course will enable you to speak French 
correctly. The 350 page, 25,000 word 
French-English, English-French Dictionary 
is free with your course. 

The Hugo system must not be confused 
with any makeshift French “course” calcu- 
lated to astonish French waiters; it is a 
carefully arranged scientific system of in- 
struction GUARANTEED to give you a 
working knowledge of French. 

Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Dept. F-683 


American Representatives of Hugo’s Language Institute 


Garden City, New York 


(eRe eet ae ee 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Dept. F-683, 
Garden City, New York. 

Gentlemen: I am interested in learning to speak Page. 
the easy Hugo method. Kindly send me the Hugo “ - 
At-Sight’’ Course in 24 lessons for my free exantination. 
Within 7 days I will either return the course or sehd you 
$1.85 at that time and $2.00 each month thereafter for 4 
months. I am also to receive a 25,000 word imported diction- 
ary without additional cost. 


Instead of the French Course send me a 24 lesson Hugo Course 
for the language checked below: 
0) SPANISH 0 ITALIAN O GERMAN 
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less permanent value than the political 
thought of Demosthenes and Cicero, and often 
of equal eloquence. Walter Page’s father 
played a concurrent part in the shaping of 
his character and imagination. He was a 
pioneer and builder, making clearings in the 
immense forest, building mills and factories, 
founding new towns; the type of character 
we are accustomed to think of in connection 
with the opening of the West. And both were 
firm believers in the widest possible spread 
of education as the best possible stimulus and 
foundation for vigorous development. 

These forces unrolled themselves through 
Walter Page’s early years. Hendrick gives us 
vivid pictures of Page’s early school and col- 
lege years, and his passionate devotion to the 
study of Greek, as embodying one of the fin- 
est and most inspiring periods in all history. 


Page was carried to Baltimore and the newly . 


founded Johns Hopkins University by his ex- 
cellent knowledge of Greek and this journey 
gave him the entry into the strong currents 
of intellectual life which were beginning to 
modernize American thinking. Page went to 
Germany in search of fuller classical learn- 
ing; his letters to his family give us an amus- 
ing picture of the blended erudition and 
pedantry of the German universities. 

Then came years of enterprising, half- 
starved, yet highly successful journalism, 
which carried Page to the West, to the South, 
and to the North. There was a heroic effort to 
bring to his own State of North Carolina the 
gospel of regeneration which inspired his own 
militant spirit; and it was during that period 
of immense toil and meagre fruit that Page 
finally formulated his conviction that the tra- 
dition of the Confederacy, far from being 
the crowning glory of the South, was its grav- 
est menace, something to be banished at all 
hazards in order that the new South, the gen- 
uine heir of Washington and Jefferson, might 
come to life. The most interesting record of 
this period is a series of syndicated letters 
which Page wrote from many Southern States. 
If the visits to Jefferson Davis and Joel 
Chandler Harris are representative of the 
whole series, Mr. Hendrick should by all means 
give them to the world as first class documents 
of American history. 

Page came North, gave vigorous life to the 
Forum, fell out with a short-sighted publisher, 
was translated to Boston and the editorial 
chair of the Atlantic Monthly, and finally, by 
way of the House of Harper, became an ally 
of Frank Doubleday in building up one of the 
great modern American publishing houses. 
Too little is told, one is inclined to think, of 
this successful venture and of the really won- 
derful edifice which has given a new station 
to the Long Island Railroad. Yet one can 


see a certain justification for this light treat- 
ment. That was not Page’s greatest work. 
It is significant that, in the months in which 
the name of “Page” has been dropped from 
the title of that large undertaking Page’s more 
enduring work is bearing visible fruit. The 
New South, which Henry W. Grady was the 
irst to proclaim and for which Page toiled so 
long and so courageously, is actually passing 
through the transformation for which he la- 
bored and prayed. 


Brief Book Reviews 


LIVING INDIA. By Savel Zimand . 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1928 “a York: 


To encompass ‘‘Living India” in 
an average-sized volume is a teal ate 
pny writer might justly quail. Mr. Zimand 
pas been courageous and has done very well 
ith a gargantuan subject in a short Space, Be- 
ginning with an outline history of the pre-Brit- 
sh invasions of India and of the British oc- 
cupation, Mr. Zimand follows with & sketch of 
what he calls the ‘‘social fabric’ of India and 
concludes with recent nationalistic develop- 
ents, which he characterizes as “seething 
ndia,’’ and with the problems confronting the 
Simon Commission. Any one of these phases 
ight fill volumes. Nevertheless, much specif- 
c information has been crowded into this 
ook, and the facts are supplemented with pas- 
sages of dramatic description, a medium in 
hich Mr. Zimand seems to enjoy himself. 
ile the majority of writers on India concen- 
rate on the political abuses, the religious su- 
—_e and the rigid caste system as obstruc- 
ions to progress, r. Zimand has, it would 
seem, hit the nail on the head when he ob- 
serves that ‘‘of Indian problems, poverty is the 
ost vital * * * India’s desire for a decent- 
y fed and sheltered people, her ambition to 
rain them in practical education and civic re- 
sponsibilities, her aim to develop the economic 
structure of* the country—these and many 
ther pressing issues are affected by the basic 
act of poverty * * * Millions d millions 
are living on the edge of starvation.’’ The 
been annual income, says Mr. Zimand, has 


een estimated at fifteen and a half dollars. 

hen 319,000,000 people are faced with such a 
eves other problems may well pale into ob- 
curity. 


THE WAY THE WORLD IS GOING. By H 
G. Wells. Garden City: Doubleday 
& Co., 1929. $2.50. ei 


‘“‘Guesses and Forecast of the Yeats Ahead,”’ 
Mr. Wells has subtitled this book which con- 
sists of a series of articles which appeared in 
Various newspapers during the first months of 
927. In these articles Mr. Wells has expressed 
is own personal opinion, with no modifica- 
ions, of all that is at present going on in the 
world about him. He does not hesitate to de- 
hounce unqualifiedly.the present Fascist ré- 
ime as ‘‘deadly,’’ to remark that ‘‘the deadli- 
st thing about Fascism is its systematic and 
ngenious and complete destruction of all crit- 
cism and critical opposition. It is leaving no 
alternative government in the land. It is de- 
stroying all hopes of recovery.’’ Nor does Mr. 
Wells mince words over Mussolini: ‘‘His is the 
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How Dare You 
Hope for 


SUCCESS? 


if you turn your back 
on the big open book 
of business experience! 


houses kept theit methods closely hidden. 
They were honestly afraid that the cther man 
might take away from their success! 


Then there was somé excuse for playing blind- 
man’s buff in business—some excuse for trusting 
largely to luck or ‘‘trial-and-error’’ for the business 
knowledge and ability that insure success. 


Today, however, the men at the head of these 
same businesges are frank to tell you exactly how 
they increase production—cut costs— manage their 
accounting—finance expansion economically—build 
sales—strengthen their channels of distribution— 
these and a thousand other things of vital import- 
ance to any man who hopes for distinction in the 
fields of industry and commerce. 


In other words, if you are in the business world 
today, there is spread before you a big open book 
wherein you will find exactly the knowledge and 
understanding you need for bigger accomplishment 
—a summing up of what other men and other 
firms have learned of the problems and methods 
you are yet to face. 


It matters little to business whether you make use 
of this book or not. There are plenty who will! 


But it matters tremendously to YOU—and in 
affording you effective access to this big open book 
of business experience, LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sity can be of inestimable aid. 


fF 22 


TL besses YEARS AGO, successful business 


Suppose, for example, you are desirous of pro- 
gressing as a salesman— 


Enrolled with LaSalle for home-study training in 
Modern Salesmanship, you familiarize yourself with 
the actual sales methods and plans employed by 
such nationally known ¢oncerns as Campbell Soup 
Co., Thor Washing Machine Co., Vacuum Oil Co., 
American Multigraph Sales Co., Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., American Bond & Mortgage Co., Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Royal Typewriter Co.— 
these and many others who have generously turned 
over to LaSalle their actual sales procedure, 
realizing that in this way they can make a very 
real and definite contribution to tLe advancement 
of business understanding. 


So, too, in every field of business endeavor—in 
Accountancy, for example, in Business Manage- 
ment, Traffic Management, Modern Business 
Correspondence, Industrial Management—a wealth 
of invaluable material, proved on the very front- 
line of business, is available through LaSalle to 
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any earnest man who is determined to make of 
himself an outstanding success. 
* & & 


Does such training pay—in actual returns? 

P.8. Binesine. Lancaster, Pa., will tell you that it pays 
big. From bookkeeper, through LaSalle training, he advanced 
in fifteen months to the position of Assistant Treasurer of the 
Lancaster Brick Co.,with an increase in salary of 137 per cent. 

Several ago, when W.R. MacNeal was vice-president 
of Hirsch Bros. & Co., one of the largest manufacturers of 
food products in the South, he felt the need for a broader un- 
derstanding of the various factors that determine profits. 
He turned to LaSalle for practical assistance. Later comes 
the news that Mr. MacNeal has resigned his position to take 
control, as president and general manager, of the firm of 
Knadler & Lucas, successful pickle manufacturers at Louis- 
ville, Ky. “Your Business t 
Mr. MacNeal, “has broadened my mind for bi: 
and larger possibilities, while oniing me to orm the pres- 
ent duties more efficiently. I have found that I can decide 
business questions faster and better with LaSalle instruction 
stored away in my brain and with the LaSalle manuals handy 
for quick reference,” eee 


One thing will always distinguish the man who wins big 
from the man who loses out entirely or makes good only in a 
small way—and that is his receptiveness to whatever seems 
likely to assist him in his progress. 

Since all this is true, do you not very clearly owe it to your- 
self to get the facts about LaSalle training as applied to your 
immediate advancement? The coupon will bring them to you 
free—set forth in an interesting book that may 
shorten your journey to success by many years. 

Plenty of men will act upon this suggestion—and among 
them many will look back upon the mailing of this coupon as 
the turning point in their careers. 

We feel sure you will wish to be numbered among these 
men, and if you’re really in earnest to get ahead, we welcome 
this opportunity to aid you in your progress. 


——— = Find Yourself Through LaSalle! — — -—— = 


* . 2 
LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 3392-R 
I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with 
acopy of ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all without obligation, 
O Business Management O Law—Degree of LL.B. 
O Modern Salesmanship O Commercial Law 
O Credit and Collection 


5 Higher Accountancy 

Traffic Management 

O Railway Station O Industrial Management 
Management O Modern Foremanship 

O Banking and Finance O Personnel Management 

O Modern Business Corre- O Expert Bookkeeping 
spond Spanish 


O Telegraphy 
POR a ciiacek nqectutetncrnsschecnescatsssbatioctinntiapiniunamaaniinmal eakeinae 
Prpmanaient PONG occ scien nnqnsssicquenccsiccostnccionsssnsevenndaslantnaaiindal wd 
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SPEAK FRENCH, 


GERMAN, SPANISH OR ITALIAN 


in a Short Tim 


NSTEAD of being totally Beets 
ignorant of these four lan- PORE BPS 
guages, you already have an emo 
excellent start toward learning = 
one or all of them! It is this Hamam Fy 
remarkable fact that accounts ae, 
for the wonderful success of 
the Pelman Method. 


A Striking New Idea—Learn as Children Do 


Here is the principle of the Pelman Method in a few 
words: You do not bother at first about grammar. In- 
stead, you learn at once to use the language itself. 
When you can speak, read and understand others readily, 
then—and then only—you get the knowledge of grammar 
you need in a new simple way. Within eight to twelve 
weeks you will find yourself able to speak a foreign lan- 
guage. 


Send for FREE BOOK ' shows why it is 
possible to agree 

that you will learn either French, Spanish, German or 
Italian within a short time, to your satisfaction, or it 
will cost you nothing. Mail the coupon at once. It 
places you under no obligation. 

a = cme Ye ee ee ce 
THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITU 

Bolte Lev0e, Ti West sath Siteet Nw. . 

Please send me full information about the Pelman System of 
Language Instruction. 

I am interested in [J French () Spanish (] German [J Italian 


EMPIRE TO COMMONWEALTH 


Thirty Years of British Imperial History 
By Walter Phelps Hall, Princeton University 


“Tt was a great achievement to cover this 
immense and various field so adequately, so 
truthfully, and on the whole with such dis- 
tinguished fairness.”-—-H. N. Brailsford in 
The New Republic. $4.50 

Students’ Edition $3.60 


NEW GOVERNMENTS OF EASTERN EUROPE 
By Malbone W. Graham, Jr. 
University of California at Los Angeles 
‘‘An eminently sound judgment has informed 
the treatment. The reader has a sense of 
confident, competent guidance through the 
jungle of unfamiliar names and _ political 
forces.”—Henry R. Spencer in The American 
Political Science Review. $5.00 

Students’ Edition $4.00 


NEW GOVERNMENTS OF CENTRAL EUROPE 
By Malbone W. Graham, Jr. 
Assisted by Robert C. Binkley 

“Tt does exceedingly well what it purports to 

do: ‘To fill a very obvious lacuna in the 


9 99 


literature on comparative government’.”— 
Ralston Hayden in The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy. $5.00 

Students’ Edition $4.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 


One Park Avenue New York 
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face of a man monstrously vain and—at the 
mere first rustle of a hiss—afraid. Not physi- 
cally afraid, not afraid of the assassin who 
lurks in the shadows, but afraid, in deadly fear 
of that truth which walks by day. The mur- 
ders and outrages against opponents and critics 
that lie like a grail of blood upon his record are 
the natural concomitants of leadership by a 
man too afraid of self-realization to endure the 
face of an antagonist.’’ Mr. Wells’s book 
should surely be read, however, if for no other 
reason than for his inimitable chapter on Ber- 
nard Shaw, and the only matter for regret is 
that the book does not contain Shaw’s re- 
sponse to this chapter when it first appeared 
in the papers. Discussing Mr. Shaw’s use of 
the word ‘‘will,’’ Mr. Wells says: ‘‘He seems 
to be suggesting at times that man can do any- 
thing by merely willing it, but whether that is 
possible on any dietary or only upon vegeta- 
rian nourishment, and whether it can be done 
without spores. is never clear. He has an 
aversion from sex and children which may be 
either [Samuel] Butler [the author of The Way 
of All Flesh] or temperamental, and he seems 
to want mankind to try laying parthenogenetic 
a and coming out of them fully whiskered. 
I doubt if there will ever be this will to the egg 
on the part of mankind. * * * Moreover,’’ 
Mr. Wells says in another connection, ‘‘Shaw 
has invented a most amusing personal appear- 
ance!’’ 


WOMAN IN THE MAKING OF AMERICA. 
By H. Addington Bruce. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Bruce, in his history of the part of 
woman in the history of the United States, 
begins his story with the Jamestown settle- 
ment and the subsequent importation to Amer- 
ica of the so-called ‘‘leaf tobacco brides,’’ who 
were to be wives to the men working on the 
tobacco plantations. After telling of the hero- 
ism of women in the Revolution, the Westward 
movement, the Abolition movement, the Civil 
War and Reconstruction, and the World War 
of 1914-1918, the author ends his story with 
the achievement of woman’s suffrage. 


Recent Important Books 
By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


LIBRARIAN, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


BarTLett, Ropert A. The Log of Bob Bartlett. 
The True Story of Forty Years of Seafar- 
ing and Exploration. New York: Putnam, 
1938. $3.50. 


An unvarnished narrative of one of the most 
picturesque figures in the history of arctic 
exploration. 


Butter, Str Georrrey, and Maccosy, SImMon. 
The Development of International Law. 
New York: mgmans, 1928. $9. 

A topical rather than a chronological history. 

The developing oy is related to the succes- 

sive changes in the State systems. 


The Way 7 Peace: Essays 
ll 


CEcIL, VISCOUNT. 
an, 1928, 12s. 


oo Addresses. London: 


Throughout all of these essays is developed 
the idea that the ‘‘way of peace’’ must be 
found in an extension of all forms of interna- 
tional cooperation. 
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Now Comes Ihe 
New Shorthand 


Written in the Plain A-B-C’s 


WIN HE. at last, is a new, natural shorthand—a shorthand written, 
Ss not.in a “foreign language” of signs and symbols, but in the 
uccess ordinary A-B-C’s. Right this minute you know the fundamentals of 
Through | this amazing new method—you use them in your daily speech. So 


simple is it, so easy to learn, that after the first few minutes of study 
you will find yourself able to write, understand and transcribe your 
notes, even though you never had the faintest idea of shorthand before. 
Here ne ae a 
. few of the en- 
miss Emma —_—Fee thee 


B. Dearborn, ters Miss Dear- 
Originator born, origina- 

of Speedwriting tor of Speed- 
writing and 

acknowledged one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on shorthand, has re- 
ceived from the thousands of men and 
women who, through Speedwriting, have 
been able to win better positions, in- 
crease their personal efficiency and 
earn more money than ever before in 


Dorothy Marion Ringer, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—‘'I began writing shorthand after 
studying Speedwriting only four hours. 
I am employed as secretary to the 
Catholie Congress, and find no diffi- 
culty in taking dictation as fast as it 
is given to me.’’ 
Mrs. Amy W. Hotchkiss, Peekskill, 
N. Y¥.—'*'In teaching and taking notes, 
Speedwriting is of inestimable value to 
me, Even before I had completed the 
Course, I took a report of one hour and 
ten minutes, and in transcribing my 
notes, I found only one word that was 
not readily intelligible to me.’’ 
Rev. J. B. Speers, Richmond, Va.—‘‘I 
find Speedwriting very useful in taking 
notes of sermons, lectures and random 
thoughts. I tried to learn 
another system many years 
ago but could make nothing 
of it and gave up in des- 
pair. Your system does all 
that is claimed for it and 
it is certainly .easy to 
learn, interest- 
ing and de- 
lightful.’” 


Learn to 
Shae ean meaal- 
Speecdtyping 


Let us show you how easy it is for 
anyone to learn Speedwriting—to be 
able, after a few hours of study, to 
write shorthand with the same. ease 
and rapidity as an experienced stenog- 
rapher. Send today—Now—for il- 
lustrated’ FREE book which tells 
what Speedwriting can do for YOU! 


Speedwriting, Inc. 
Dept. BD-3326 


A few hours more of interesting, absorbing study and you will have 
mastered 80% of all the shorthand you will ever need. 


YOU, Too, Can Quickly Learn 


Speedwriting 


Because this new shorthand is based upon the language you already 
know—because it is so easy to learn, so simple to use, so speedy and 
their lives. so accurate—Speedwriting has been enthusiastically 
business and professional men and women everywhere. 
salesmen, clergymen, doctors, lawyers—stenographers who have used 
other systems for years—students, are learnihg this new, natural 
shorthand to increase their personal efficiency—enable them to earn 
more pay and win more rapid advancement than ever before. 


adopted by 
Executives, 


Zhe NATURAL SHORTHAND Le 

is the result of years of study on the part of Miss Finnia 
Dearborn, world-famous educator. For 18 years Miss 
Dearborn taught conventional shorthand in such well- 
known institutions as Columbia University, Rochester Bus- 
iness Institute, Simmons College and the University of Cal- 
ifornia. Then, realizing the crying need for a simpler, easier, 
more natural shorthand that could be learned in a few 
hours, rather than through months of hard effort, she finally 
evolved the principles of Speedwriting—the most accurate, 
practical and easiest-to-learn shorthand ever invented. 


Awriling 
Py coupon 
TING, Ine. Dept, BD-3326, 


SPEEDWRITING, Ine., Dept. BD-3326, 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me your il- 
lustrated book, “Speedwriting,”” and complete 
details about this new, natural shorthand. 


Name 


—— Address 


200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


(7) Check for details «bout Bpeedtyping. 


x i j 1 am interested In Speedwriting for: Stenography o 
has I ot a oupon | Engineering [) In Executive Work [7 Reporting "J 


t Professtonal f} lerieal 2 J 
A EN ON | A | | | | 


TEs re geal 


ye 
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EM, 


VOLUMES 


mpiled by over 


eesors 
at! erties of every ept. L-32 


Do L-3202 
Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicage 
MBL AES SD UE TE ON A A OR OE 


° AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. L-3202,Drexel Ave. & 58 St.,Chicago 


SPLAT PANS 


'—12 de luxe volumes, 


See ee ee ee 6 6 8 


A Group of Important New Books 
For Intelligent Readers 


THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE ITALIA 

By Davide Giudici 
The astounding truth about the Nobile 
Expedition, by the only correspondent per- 
mitted aboard the rescue ship Krassin. 
“Of genuine value . . . vivid and thrill- 
ing."'"—N. Y. Times. lllustrated, $3.00. 

THE HUNTING 

OF THE BUFFALO 

By E. Douglas Branch 


The epic story of the mighty buffalo, 
showing a little-known phase of the old 
West. “A fine book.’—Harry Hansen in 
N. Y. World. Illustrated. $3.00. 
CHARLOTTE CORDAY 
By Marie Cher 


The French Revolution, its tremendous and 
unforgettable drama and its vivid person- 
alities, is conjured up in this brilliant 
biography. Frontispiece, $2.50. 

THE RETURN TO 

LAISSER FAIRE 

By Sir Ernest Benn 


An important study of present day ten- 
dencies in politics and industry. A pro- 
vocative book that challenges retort on 
almost every page. $2.00 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


Pe 6 Py 8 PS PS OP 6 Pn a PS a Pe 


mtr te ee ter ee es erm oe 6F ee ee 


-to the Empire and to the 


CHAPMAN, H. Owen. The Chinese Revolution, 
1926-7. A Record of the Period of Commu- 
nist Control, as Seen from the Nationalist 
Capital, Hankow. London: Constable, 1928. 
12s. 

“T have honestly endeavored impartially to 
assemble and to state the salient facts, social, 
religious and industrial,’ of‘ this important 
period of the Chinese revolution. It serves to 
correct the lurid and inaccurate accounts that 
sagt in the newspapers and books at the 

me. 


Corsett, P. E., and SmitH, H. A. Canada and 
World Politics. London: Faber & Gwyer, 
1928. 10s 6d. 

A study of the developing relation of Canada 
ague. A carefully 
reasonéd and important book. 


Counts, Georce S. School and Society in Chi- 
$350. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1928. 


An account of the successful attempt of 
‘Big Bill’’ Thompson to gain control of the 
Chicago schools. 


Davies, W. WATKIN. A World Outlook. Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1928. 6s. 


An atgument that because of the increasing 
interrelations of nations there must be less 
insistence on purely nationalistic interests and 
a wider recognition of international obligations. 


FowLer, JOHN FRANCIS, JR. American Invest- 
ment Trusts. New York: Harper, 1928. $5 


A handbook of the most recent addition to 
the family of financial organizations, a type 
that has grown from a capitalization of $75,- 
000,000 in 1924 to $1,250,000,000.in 1928. 


FREDERICK, THE Empress. Letters of the Hm- 
press Frederick, Edited by Sir Frederick 
ison New York: .Macmillan, 1929. 


Letters written by the mother of William II, 
nearly all addressed to her mother, Queen 
Victoria. They throw much new light on the 
relations between England and Germany in the 
later years of the nineteenth century. 


GARDINER, ROLF, and RocHOLL, HEINZ, Editors. 
Britain and Germany: A Frank Discussion 
Instigated by Members of the Younger Gen- 
eration. London: .Williams & orgate, 
1928. 7s 6d. 

A series of essays of unequal interest, chiefly 
valuable to Americans for the picture they give 
of the youth movement in present-day Ger- 
many. 


Guipici, DavIpE. 


The Tragedy of the Italiu. 
New York: Appleton, 1929. $3.50. 

The story of the Nobile Relief Expedition 
and the heroic and successful search of the 
Krassin for the survivors of the Italia’s crew. 


Hose, RgGINALD E. Prohibition or Control: 
Canada’s Experience with the Liquor Prob- 
lem, 1921-7. New York: Longmans, 1928. $3. 


A concise record of the administration of 
the system of government control. No attempt 
is made to estimate social or economic results. 


LawESs, LEwIs E. Life and Death in Sing Sing. 
New York: Doubleday Doran, 1928. $3.50. 


The Warden of Sing Sing Prison describes 
the life of the criminal, his ne and 
the means for his reformation. popular dis- 
cussion of problems of crime and of penology 
that deserves a wide reading. 














LYND, Rosert S., and HELEN M. Middletown: 
A Study of Contemporary American Culture. 
New York: Harcourt Brace, 1928. $5. 

The anatomy and physiology of a small Amer- 
ican city. A scientific and objective study of 
the regimented life in a typical community. 


MACKENZIE, KATHERINE. Alexander Graham 
Bell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1928. $65. 
A sympathetic and well-written eee of 
the versatile genius who invented the te 
phone and who made important contributions 
to the development of the airplane and to sys- 
tems of education of the deaf. 


MADARIAGA, SALVADOR DE. Englishmen, French- 
men, Spaniards: An he Comparative 
Psycholo gy. New York: ford University 
Press, 19 $3.75. 

A brilliant interpretation of the national 
characteristics of the three peoples by an Ox- 
ford professor. 


PaGE, Kirsy, Edited by. Recent Gains in 
American Civilization. New York: Har- 
court Brace, 1929. $3. 


Fifteen distinguished Americans give their 
estimate of the progress that we are making 
in cultural lines, weighing evil tendencies 
against those that are good. 


PRINGLE, Henry F. Big Frogs. New York: 
Macy-Masius, 1928. $3. 

Breezy biographical sketches of fourteen 
Americans, now prominent in the | ne eye, 
ranging from Herbert Hoover to Jo Ss. Sum- 
ner. 


Rapo, A. Guide Book to the Soviet Union. 
Issued by the Society for Cultural Relations 
With Foreign Countries. Berlin, 1928. 16 
marks. 

A Soviet Baedeker. Contains an enormous 
amount of detailed information not readily ac- 
cessible elsewhere. 


Romigr, Lucien. Who Will Be Master—Europe 
or America? Translated by Matthew Jo- 
sephson. New York: Macaulay, 1928. $2.50. 


A significant study by a Frenchman of Amer- 
ican characteristics as contrasted with those 
of Europe, and an argument for a larger de- 
gree of European economic unity. 


SCHUBERT, PAUL. The Electric Word: The Rise 
3 Radio. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 
50. 


A mon-technical history of the development 
of radio and of its uses on land and sea, in 
peace and in war. 


SHOTWELL, JAMES T. War as an Instrument of 
National Policy, and Its Renunciation in the 
Pact of Paris. New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1929. $3.50. 

The most ae and carefully studied dis- 
cussion of the Pact and its implications for 
our developing foreign policy that has thus far 
appeared. 


STARRETT, WILLIAM A. Skyscrapers and the Men 
Who Build Them. New York: Scribner, 
1928. $3.50. 

All about the unique contribution of America 
to architecture, discussing the high building 
in all of its relations. 


Woopwarp, W. E. Meet General Grant. New 
York: Liveright, 1928. $5. 
Behind a somewhat offensive title is con- 


cealed a readable narrative of the more im- 
portant events during General Grant’s life. 
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IF A GIRL IN BOY’S CLOTHES SAILED 
WITH COLUMBUS. ..THAT WOULD BE 
STARTLING NEWS...THERE IS SUCH 
A GIRL IN THE BRILLIANT NEW 
IBANEZ NOVEL “UNKNOWN LANDS?” . 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE FOUR 
HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE. 
Ibanez, dying, left as his legacy to Americans, 
this novel on which he concentrated for 
more than two years. Not content with 
pouring into it all the color and drama 
gleaned from a lifetime study of the amazing 
adventurer, Columbus, he brings his story 
home to all lovers of romance by creating 
the most appealing of all his heroines. 


A man enters a house as a guest. 
There is no trace of him next 
morning, but a strange man lies in his bed, 
murdered. Follow the twisted trail of George 
nee s THE SECRET OF MUSTERTON 


Lies are the stuff that wars are 

made of. Without lies, men will 
not fight wars. In FALSEHOOD IN WAR- 
TIME Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., tells you 
truths atout international lying during the 
last war that you’ve never seen in history 
books. 


Seven years ago, Ferdinand Os- 

sendowski startled the civilized 
world with Beasts, Men and Gods. Over 
a million people have read this amazing book. 
Now we have his first novel, THE LIONESS. 
He demonstrates his ability to write hair- 
raising, breath-taking adventure-fiction. 


Debunking the social life of the 

American colleges — TWENTY 
YEARS AMONG THE TY-YEAR- 
OLDS, by James Anderson Hawes. The 
general secretary of D. K. E. writes the 
frankest and fairest book that has yet ap- 
peared on college life. 


IS THIS WILSON ? defies classi- 

fication. Mrs. C. A. Dawson- 
Scott, a novelist with the sensitive powers of a 
medium, received these messages. You, as 
reader, will have to decide whether they are, 
as she says, from Woodrow Wilson. 


In all the darkest pages of the 
supernatural, there is no more 

terrible aiaen than the Vampire, a pariah 
even among demons. As compelling of in- 
terest as a enn story, T VAMPIRE, 
His Kith and Kin, by ee Summers, 

is the first complete study of the subject. 
— — — — 2% sale_at_all_bookstores. 


ie Dutton & Co., 300 4th ‘Ave., ig N.. Y. Se 
Please send me the books checked. Cash in- 
closed C. 


UNKNOWN LAND i Ldacdddscinen taueowscanads $2.50 
ee SECRET OF MUSTERTON HOUSE..... $2.00 


FALSEHOOD IN WARTIME..........sse.eeees $2. 
TH RIOMESS an vercrccccccccscsccccensccecs $2.50 
WENTY YEARS AMONG THE TWENTY- 
YEAR-OLDS See eeeeee Pew bebieaee eeeeaee eee $3.00 
OS Ue UNE so dcdecuctestacaccennuceceal 5 
FE: VAMPIRE. occ ccviccccocssnccccsooseesecs 5 
NEMO obec ccnccccccncdcccccccscedscgcedevécscenesseesees 
QUID io vg coe. diindeci ved sitqcocvecsnddacapadeueieawen oe 
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Whatever eee SHORT STORY CTT 


puzzling word, the location rize. A 
ri 4 ihe of Cape Breton, whatrayon i pupil earn sadove S280, spare ¢ 


mede arned over $5000 in spare tim 
sg & of, the meaning of i : undreds are, selling cansuniy @ 
“UCSE1O Hooverize, aerostat, etc., leading publishers. a iad 
I ea Soorane Kaho! Dom cesta creneet toe eae tory 
and sample copy of THE W 
free. Write today. 


id Schoo 
The Home Correspond once ia 1°) 


Contain an accurate answer ao Mee Gee STUDY A Lao ME 


atries, ages, a : ; " in high iti - 
13,00, - 5 aa ‘Pages, ' yr “i f ae BS MS Py 4 gg d bie sue abe 
: ; independent, ater © poortuttles 


6, £000 Mivearat Jae ie, Ce, P : eee ee tions cere by men Sith oxsi 
S y ‘ aining. Ea 
Write for specimen sae foe | es wane $8,000 to » $10 000 Annesily 
7 a ste ou can train athome 
oe oe Ce Eee " } duri g_avare time Degree. of LL.B. conferred. 


LaS: students amon racticing, attorneys 0 of every 
G. & C. Merriam Co. . u state, We furnieh ail'text = rial, tour valuable 64 pues pme 
w . Low cost, ¢ rms. Get our valuable 
pringfield, Mass, Galde’ and “‘Byidence’! books FREE. end for, them NOW 


Salle Extension University, Dept. 3392-L_ Chica 
ss the World's eae deat Training institution o 


LIST OF UNUSUAL BOOKS 


by Ancient and Modern Authors, in Limited 
Aditions—privately printed for subscribers only, 
also a few books of general interest. Mailed free 
on request. 


Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. We Furnish Camera 


and Teach You How // 
QOK explains opportunities as Motion 
—— BOOK BARGAINS ture Camera Man, Portrait, News or Commercial 
A ee enmmeres memes Photographer, also Motion Picture Projection. Write 
| The Intimate Papers of Col. Honse. Vol. 1 & 2, | now. New York Institute of Photography, 
Published at $10.00—Our Special Price $e, 68, \ 10 W. 33rd St., New York, Dept. 116. 
The Pocket University, 23 Vols. ($49.50)—$7.95. 


These are typical of the hundreds of bargains listed | 
in our Bargain Catalog. Send. for a free copy. 


UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118 & 120 E. 25th St. New York City 
Herbert L. pee Treas. & Mor. | 


§ Write today for this new book. It tells you how a 
law training will shorten your road to success. It also 
carries a vital andinspiring messagetoevery ambitious 

man! Find out about the opportunities that await the 


I P e ig th » law trained man. Find out how you can learn law right 
in your own home. No obligations. Book is absolutely 
Sree, Write Today while low tuition fee is in force. 


American Correspondence School of Law 
Cae 3603 Michigan Avenue Dept.(863, Chicago, Illiney 


Gietures. pare quickly ring s _weM Pn wme _ - 
ing et Beart y method ho Noth: FIVE CENTS PER BOOK! Your 
OTOG' Y,an 


rticulars. pick of 1,490 differenti titles at 5e ‘ 
sor PHOTOGRAPHY each; every 


Dept. 1363, 36 AMERICAN SoHOO ‘Aven Chicago, U. S.* book complete, up-to- 


date, authentic; 5¢ aplece postpaid 
Greater opportunities now in advertis- to any address in the world; all 


ing. Learn easily and quickly in spare subjects, including Fiction, Jokes 
time. Practical work. No text books. Wistory Science. Psychol 9 
Old established school. Low tuition— ry, Setence, sychology, 
Easy terms. Send for free booklet Health, Sports, ete. Complete cata- 


of interesting information. 1 
Page-Davis School of Advertising on free on request. 
Dept 1863, 360! Mich. Av., Chicago Haldeman-dulius Co., Girard, Kansas, 


. TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 


Poteau crerKs 40s P§ 58 to $225 Month 


Mail Coupon Before You Lose It 
OFA SS Se Oe ee ee ee 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. P319 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Sirs: Rush to me without charge copy of 82- 
page book, “How to get U. S. Government Jobs,” 
sample coaching. list of positions obtainable and 


See Your Country full particulars telling how to get them, 
Many Government Jobs Open to Women Name 
Common Education Usually Sufficient GRE 
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Reference 


Manual 


of facts relating 
to events in 
America inter- 
preted expertly 
and imparttially. 


HE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK is a record of 
significant events in the realms of Eco- 
nomics and Business, Government, Politics, Re- 
ligion, Labor, Engineering, Chemistry and 
Physics, Biological Sciences, Medical Sciences, 


Philosophical and Social Sciences, Literature, the 
Arts, Music, Drama, Education. 


Invaluable to librarians, professional men, busi- 
ness men, publicists and all who take an intelli- 
gent interest in what is going on in their own 
country. 


Sponsored by representatives of forty-five national 
learned societies 


Editor: Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard University 
Associate Editor: William M. Schuyler 


Over 800 Pages, Fully Indexed. Price, $7.50 in 
United States and Canada; other Countries, $8.00 


Published under the auspices of 


The New York Times Company 
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